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THE  POLICE  IN  STRIKES 


I.     REPORT  OF  A  DISCUSSION  AT  THE  CITY  CLUB,  DECEMBER  15,  1915,  BY 
ALDERMAN  ROBERT  M.  BUCK,  AND  COLIN  C.  H.  FYFFE. 


Since  October  25,  1915,  there  has  been 
pending  before  the  City  Council  a  report 
(reprinted  on  page  9  of  this  Bulletin) 
which,  if  adopted,  would  commit  the  city 
to  a  new  police  policy  in  connection  with 
strikes.  This  report  was  the  work  of 
the  City  Council  Comm.ittee  on  Schools, 
Fire,  Police  and  Civil  Service,  which,  on 
October  4,  had  been  instructed  by  the 
Council  to  investigate  alleged  police 
brutality  in  the  garment-workers'  strike. 
The  conclusion  of  the  committee  was  that 
"the  fundamental  difficulty  does  not  lie 
with  the  individual  police  officer,  but  is 
found  in  the  prevailing  method  of  po- 
licing strikes."  The  committee,  there- 
fore, instead  of  dealing  with  specific  in- 
stances of  alleged  police  brutality  pro- 
posed certain  important  modifications  in 
police  methods.  In  order  that  the  report 
might  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits  rather 
than  in  a  controversial  spirit,  and  in  or- 
der that  it  might  not  be  construed  as  a 
means  of  influencing  the  existing  strike 
situation,  consideration  by  the  Council 
was  delayed  until  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  garment  workers'  strike. 

The  issues  presented  in  this  report 
were  discussed  before  the  City  Club  on 
December  16  by  Alderman  Robert  M. 
Buck  of  the  Council  Committee  on 
Schools,  Fire,  Police  and  Civil  Service, 
and  Colin  C.  H.  Fyflfe,  attorney  for  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association, 
which  is  opposing  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port. Prof.  F.  S.  Deibler,  chairman  of 
the  City  Club  Committee  on  Labor  Con- 
ditions, presided.  Alderman  Buck  was 
the  first  speaker.     He  said : 

Aid.  Robert  M.  Buck 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  The 
report  pending  before  the  City  Council 


recommending  the  adoption  of  a  per- 
manent new  policy  to  govern  the  police 
of  Chicago  in  industrial  disputes,  con- 
tains a  program  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  has  not  been  suggested  in  iany 
other  city.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
garment  workers'  strike,  which  is  now 
just  about  to  end,  but  it  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  that  strike,  except  that  it 
owes  its  origin  to  charges  concerning  al- 
leged brutalities  of  the  police  toward  the 
strikers,  which  were  investigated  by  the 
City  Council  Committee  on  Schools, 
Fire,  Police  and  Civil  Service,  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  In  the  investigations 
by  that  committee,  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  was  taken.  A  very 
great  number  of  strikers,  sympathizers 
and  onlookers  were  brought  in  who  had 
bruised  faces  and  had  apparently  been 
handled  with  roughness  by  the  police. 
Their  stories  were  very  detrimental  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  police  had 
handled  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
great  many  policemen  came  in  and  de- 
nied the  stories  of  the  strikers  and  said 
that  while  in  many  instances  they  had 
handled  strikers  roughly  this  had  been 
necessary  because  they  could  not  quell 
riots  upon  the  streets  without  doing  so 
in  some  instances,  and  that  they  were 
very  sorry  that  had  to  do  it. 

A  Constructive  Inquiry 

"We  saw  that  we  were  not  going  to 
get  far  by  simply  listening  to  these 
charges  and  countercharges.  But  we 
thought  if  we  could  get  at  the  things 
that  were  fundamentally  wrong  we 
might  do  some  good,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment we  addressed  our  efiforts  to  finding 
out  what  these  things  were. 
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"One  incident  had  more  to  do  with 
the  framing  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations than  all  the  testimony  taken 
at  the  hearings.  A  riot  had  taken  place 
in  a  hall  at  Wood  and  Blucher  streets, 
where  the  strikers  had  been  holding  a 
meeting.  I  was  called  up  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Garment  Workers' 
Union  and  told  that  private  anned 
guards  had  entered  the  hall  and  started 
to  assault  strikers,  that  a  riot  call  had 
been  sent  in  and  that  when  the  police 
came  they  refused  to  arrest  the  men  who 
had  started  the  disturbance  and  instead 
aided  them  in  beating  up  and  arresting 
strikers. 

"I  called  up  the  chief  of  police  and  the 
assistant  chief  but  each  refused  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  scene  of  the  disturb- 
ance to  make  a  first  hand  investigation. 
So,  with  Sidney  Hillman,  leader  of  the 
strikers,  I  went  to  the  hall,  where  a  part 
of  the  crowd  still  remained,  and  after 
some  inquiries  discovered  that  the  riot 
had  not  started  in  the  hall  but  on  the 
street  corner  just  outside.  The  police 
informed  me  that  a  garment  worker 
from  Kuppenheimer's  on  his  way  home 
had  been  assaulted  by  strikers  leaving 
the  meeting.  I  called  on  the  man  who 
it  was  alleged  had  been  assaulted  and 
found  that  he  was  not  a  garment  worker 
but  a  private  guard.  According  to  his 
story,  it  had  been  his  duty  to  escort  to 
and  from  work  every  day  three  girls, 
non-union  garment  workers,  and  he  had 
been  assaulted  while  taking  these  girls 
home  from  work. 

"I  then  called  upon  the  girls  and  was 
told  the  same  story.  None  of  the  girls 
had  been  struck,  however,  nor  had  any- 
body hit  the  guard  while  they  were 
there — after  the  disturbance  started  they 
ran  away.  One  of  the  girls  said,  upon 
being  asked,  that  they  were  supposed  to 
be  through  with  their  work  at  half  past 
five  but  that  they  had  been  sent  home 
each  day  at  half  past  three — she  did  not 
know  why.  She  had  wished,  she  said, 
they  would  not  do  this :  'Because  every 
day  the  strikers  hold  a  meeting  in  the 
hall  where  the  riot  happened  and  at 
half  past  three  the  meeting  is  adjourned. 
We  knew  that  some  day  there  would  be 
trouble.' 


What  the  Inquiry  Showed 

"Out  of  this  investigation  we  found 
first  that  private  guards  of  the  garment 
manufacturers  were  being  permitted  to 
do  police  duty  upon  the  streets  of  Chi- 
cago without  authority  of  law.  We 
found  secondly  that  policemen  not  in 
uniform  and  displaying  no  badge  of  au- 
thority were  helping  put  down  disorder 
upon  the  streets  and  were  being  con- 
fused in  the  minds  of  the  strikers  with 
private  armed  guards  of  the  manufac- 
turers. And  we  found  in  the  third 
place  that  the  Kuppenheimer  company 
was  deliberately,  each  day,  two  hours  be- 
fore their  work  was  finished,  sending 
three  young  girls  escorted  by  one  of 
these  armed  guards  past  the  hall  where 
the  garment  workers  were  meeting  to 
consider  their  grievances,  at  just  the 
hour  for  adjournment.  Why  were  they 
doing  it? 

"Another  thing  we  found  out  was  that 
two  motorcycle  policemen  at  the  plant 
of  Lamm  &  Co.  were  actively  engaged 
every  afternoon  in  loading  up  the  auto- 
moibiles  that  were  used  to  transport  non- 
union workers  out  of  the  strike  zone. 
Instead  of  doing  the  impartial  police 
duty  they  were  supposed  to  do,  remain- 
ing there  simply  to  see  that  no  laws  were 
broken  and  no  disorder  occurred,  they 
were  performing  active  service  for  the 
manufacturers — one  of  the  parties  to  the 
strike. 

■  Police  Partial  to  Employers 

"We  found  that  policemen  on  the 
corners  were  advising  the  strikers  to  go 
home,  saying  'The  strike  is  lost.  You 
cannot  win.  Why  don't  you  go  back 
and  get  your  jobs?'  We  found  the 
police  in  these  ways  allying  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  employers. 

"A  very  typical  incident  illustrating 
the  attitude  of  the  police  was  the  experi- 
ence of  Attorney  Waterman.  During 
an  altercation  with  a  policeman  Mr. 
Waterman  asked  the  officer  to  show  his 
star  to  prove  he  had  police  authority. 
The  officer  refused  and  said  tauntingly 
that  he  (Waterman)  could  not  do  any- 
thing to  him  for  refusing. 

"So  the  committee  gave  up  any  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  specific  cases  of  al- 
leged   brutality    by    policemen    toward 
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strikers  and  tried  instead  to  deal  with 
conditions.  A  report  upon  the  testimony 
which  had  been  heard  was  accordingly 
adopted  by  the  committee  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  Council  at  its  regular 
meeting,  October  25th,  1915.*  In  order 
that  the  constructive  plan  proposed  by 
the  committee  might  be  considered  sane- 
ly and  calmly  and  at  a  time  when  the 
aldermen  presenting  it  might  not  be 
charged  with  trying  to  foment  trouble, 
its  consideration  has  been  delayed  until 
there  shall  be  no  disorder  upon  the 
streets. 

Private  Guards 

"The  recommendations  of  the  report 
are  ten  in  number.  The  most  important 
one  was  practically  agreed  to  before  the 
committee  was  in  session  a  half  a  day. 
Before  half  a  dozen  witnesses  had  been 
heard,  the  majority  of  the  committee 
was  convinced  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  private  armed  guard  in  the  polic- 
ing of  strikes  to  go.  (Applause).  The 
committee  felt  that  it  was  undignified 
for  the  City  of  Chicago  to  permit  any 
other  police  than  its  own  to  keep  order 
and  peace  in  times  of  strike. 

The  Strike  Bureau 

"The  second  was  along  this  same  line. 
The  sub-committee  determined  that  the 
two  most  important  things  in  policing 
a  strike  were,  first,  to  detemiine  the 
rights  of  the  strikers  and  the  employ- 
ers, and,  second,  to  preserve  those  rights 
impartially  and  to  act  upon  neither  side. 
In  order  that  those  rights  might  be  de- 
termined and  that  the  police  department 
might  act  intelligently  and  constructively, 
the  report  recommended  the  creation  of 
a  strike  bureau  in  the  police  department, 
consisting  of  employes  of  that  depart- 
ment, to  investigate  strike  conditions  in 
this  and  other  cities,  inform  themselves 
concerning  methods  of  strikers,  employ- 
ers and  policemen,  and  keep  the  head  of 
the  department  informed  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  labor  and  of  organized  capital. 

The  Policing  of  Strikes 

"The  third  major  recommendation  was 
that  at  the  outset  of  a  strike,  the  Chief 
of  Police  should  call  in  for  conference, 
upon  the  single  question  of  policing  the 
strike,  the  leader  of  the  strike  and  a 
representative  of  the  employers.    At  that 


conference,  which  should  not  be  held 
with  one  side  unless  the  other  should 
have  first  refused  to  come,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  men  and  the  Chief  of 
Police  would  determine  upon  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  be  permitted  to  picket 
peacefully  around  each  plant,  and  the 
employers'  representative  and  the  Chief 
of  Police  would  determine  upon  the 
number  and  details  of  the  police  guard 
to  be  placed  around  each  plant  or  wher- 
ever police  protection  was  needed,  there 
being  no  private  police. 

"Of  the  other  recommendations  of  the 
report,  one  was  that  no  plain-clothes 
men  should  be  permitted  to  do  active 
strike  duty,  that  they  should  in  emer- 
gencies display  their  badges  conspicu- 
ously, and  that,  if  necessary,  special  po- 
licemen— hired,  not  by  the  manufactur- 
ers but  by  the  police  department,  and 
wearing  special  badges  and  clothed  with 
police  authority — should  be  sworn  in  to 
put  down  disorder. 

"However,  the  three  principal  recom- 
mendations I  have  named  are  the  back- 
hone  of  that  report  and  form  the  pro- 
gram for  a  new  constructive  policy  for 
policing  strikes,  which,  if  adopted  by 
the  City  Council,  will  henceforth  gov- 
ern the  police  .department  in  dealing 
with  industrial  disputes."     (Applause). 

Colin  C.  H.  Fyffe 

"I  am  very  glad  to  have  Alderman 
Buck  as  an  antagonist  in  this  little  de- 
bate, although  I  know,  as  he  knows,  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  liklihood  of  my 
being  able  to  convince  him  or  his  being 
able  to  convince  me.  We  may,  never- 
theless, be  of  some  use  in  presenting 
our  very  divergent  views  on  this  whole 
matter. 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  garment  work- 
ers' strike  has  the  slightest  thing  to  do 
with  this  discussion.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference, so  far  as  the  issue  of  the  re- 
port is  concerned,  whether  the  police 
have  been  unfair  in  their  treatment  of 
the  strikers  or  the  strikers  have  been 
unfair  in  their  treatment  of  the  police, 
or  whether  the  non-union  workers  have 
assaulted  the  strikers  or  the  strikers  have 
assaulted   the  non-union   workers.      We 


*Council  Proceedings,  pages  1789-1792.    Re- 
printed on  page  9  of  this  Bulletin. 
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must  forget  that  there  is  or  has  been  such 
a  thing  as  a  strike  of  the  garment  work- 
ers. The  question  is.  What  manner  of 
thing  is  this  program  that  is  put  up  to  the 
City  Council  and  to  the  law-abiding  and 
law-respecting  townsmen  of  Chicago. 

A  Program  of  Lawlessness 

"In  the  first  place,  I  say  it  is  putting 
up  the  most  extreme  piece  of  lawless- 
ness that  ever  has  been  before  the  City 
Council — certainly  in  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  It  seeks  in  the  most  in- 
genious and  subtle  way  to  subvert  the 
discipline  of  the  police  force  and  to 
put  up  class  against  class  in  the  com- 
munit}'.  It  seeks  to  take  up  one  side 
of  the  dispute  against  another,  looking 
upon  the  strikers  as  invariably  in  the 
right  and  the  employer  invariably  in  the 
wrong. 

"It  takes  away  from  the  Chief  of 
Police  the  power  that  is  given  him  under 
Section  1921  of  the  Municipal  Code — a 
power  that  lies,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
the  Chief  of  Police  of  every  big  city  in 
.the  country — of  appointing  special  police- 
men to  meet  special  emergencies,  if  the 
police  department  is  unable  to  do  its 
whole  duty. 

"The  result  of  this  is  to  strip  the  em- 
ployer of  the  special  police  attention  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  for  many 
years,  then  of  the  ordinary  police  assist- 
ance, and  last  of  all  to  put  him  at  the 
mercy,  whenever  a  strike  occurs — not 
merely  of  the  strikers,  w^ho  are  his  very 
natural  antagonists  at  the  time^but  of 
the  special  policemen  who  are  picked 
out  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his 
antagonists  in  the  strike.  Those  are  a 
lot  of  generalities,  of  course,  but  they 
can  be  supported  by  reference  to  the 
terms  of  this  report.  The  whole  tone  of 
the  report  I  consider  to  be  one  of  un- 
fairness to  the  manufacturers  and  sub- 
versive of  all  discipline  and  order  in  the 
police  department. 

Why  Is  There  a  "Feud"? 

"The  report  says,  foreshadowing  the 
proposal  for  a  strike  bureau : 

':'■■  ""'There   is   an   undefined  and  unintentional 
£;feud  between  the  police  and  strikers.' 

-5H'"R.'^ii^ter-  heard   of    an    unintentional 
feud  in  my  life.     And  why  speak  of  a 


'fetid'  between  strikers  and  police.  I 
do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  strik- 
ers are  lawbreakers  as  such — every  man 
has  a  right  to  strike  if  he  wants  to.  If 
there  is  a  'feud'  it  is  because  certain 
of  the  strikers  are  lawbreakers,  because 
there  are  lawbreakers  in  any  strike  of 
any  dimensions ;  and,  if  that  is  so,  natur- 
ally there  is  feud  between  the  police  and 
the  lawbreakers  or  between  the  police 
and  the  great  body  of  strikers  who  are 
perhaps  not  lawbreakers. 

"The  report  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
use  of  strikebreakers.  Strikebreakers,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen  them — my  informa- 
tion may  not  be  as  definite  as  that  of 
others — have  not  been  employed  to  bat- 
tle the  strikers  but  to  take  their  places 
and  thus  break  the  strike.  They  are 
characerized   thus   in  the   report : 

"  'They  are  the  ordinary  type  of  imported 
"strike  breakers,"  used  in  many  strikes  and 
widely  known  from  past  history  as  the  type  of 
men  too  often  used  by  employers  in  strikes  to 
incite  riot  among  otherwise  peaceable  strikers.' 

"I  have  never  known  a  manufacturer 
who  was  such  an  ass  as  to  import  men 
to  incite  riots  with  strikers.  But  that 
shows  the  tendency  of  this  report. 

"The  report  also  says : 

"  'Members  of  the  regular  force,  in  plain 
clothes,  gave  assistance  to  the  uniformed  men 
in  suppressing  disturbances.' 

"Why  in  heaven's  name,  not  ?  Mem- 
bers of  the  police  force  in  plain  clothes 
assisted  unifonned  officers  in  suppress- 
ing disturbances  !  Exactly  what  they  are 
there  for! 

Watching  Strikers"  Meetings 

"A  shot  is  also  ^taken  at  the  ladies 
who  have  honored  the  police  force  by 
joining  it: 

"  'Policewomen  attended  meetings  of  strik- 
ers incognito  to  report  to  the  first  deputy  su- 
perintendent of  police  concerning  the  proceed- 
ings.' 

"You  must  remember  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  strikers  are  foreigners 
— that  they  are,  of  course,  persons  of 
not  a  very  high  type.  They  have  not 
had  the  advantages  of  American  edu- 
cation and  the  environment  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  They  come  here  under 
all  those  handicaps.  It  is  not  any  won- 
der then  that  the  assistant  chief  of  police 
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would  want  to  have  their  meetings  guard- 
ed. He  is  not  going  to  send  there  a 
regiment  with  a  flag  in  front  of  it  to 
find  out  what  they  are  doing.  They 
must  work  Hke  any  other  secret  service 
force  in  trying  to  find  out  what  is  wrong. 
Such  a  stand  as  this  report  takes  is  ut- 
terly unwarranted. 

The  Strike  Bureau 

"Now,  I  come  to  the  most  important 
recommendation  of  the  whole  report,  the 
creation  of  a  strike  bureau.  I  find  it 
hard  to  deal  with  this  in  terms  of  seri- 
ousness. The  report  recommends  the 
creation  and  maintenance,  from  year  to 
year  of  a  permanent  strike  bureau  in 
the  police  department — as  permanent  as 
the  water  department  or  the  water  pipe 
extension  division  at  the  City  Hall, 
which  has  been  in  existence  since  1837. 
The  report  provides : 

"  'That  a  strike  bureau  be  created  in  the 
police  department,  the  details  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  Council  Committee  on  Schools,  Fire, 
Police,  and  Civil  Service,  in  conference  with 
the  heads  of  the  police  department,  to  consist 
of  such  number  of  members  of  the  police  de- 
partment as  may  be  necessary  to  collect  in- 
formation and  statistics  and  to  study  com- 
prehensively the  methods  of  strikers,  employ- 
ers and  police  in  strikes  and  lockouts  in  this 
city  and  in  other  cities.' 

"So  far  it  does  not  sound  much  like 
a  police  matter;  it  sounds  more  like  a 
scholastic  study  which  a  commission 
might  very  advisably  undertake — 'but  not 
a  commission  of  members  of  the  police 
force.     The   report   continues : 

"  'It  is  recommended  that  this  bureau  be 
created  on  the  theory  of  appointing  to  its 
membership  policemen  who  will  not  be  dis- 
tasteful to  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  union 
labor  movement  in  Chicago,  nor  to  the  em- 
ployers.' 

"Those  last  four  words  I  look  upon 
as  sheer  bunk !"     (Laughter.) 

"...  'and  with  a  view  to  having  an  arm 
of  the  police  force  whose  members  will  cul- 
tivate the  acquaintance  of  union  leaders  and 
keep  in  touch  with  the  union  movement  with 
the  end  in  view  of  overcoming  the  feeling  of 
hostility  between  union  men  and  women  and 
police,  and  with  the  view  of  developing  strike- 
handling  policies  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  union  men  and  women  are  not  criminals, 
but  are  law-abiding  citizens,  and  that  the  po- 
lice are  for  the  performance  of  police  duty 
and  nothing  else.' 


Must  Satisfy  Union  Leaders 

"Who  is  going  to  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bureau?  They  are  not  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  Police  or 
the  Mayor.  They  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  union  leaders  of  Chicago ;  be- 
cause, according  to  the  report,  the  men 
who  are  to  be  appointed  must  not  be 
distasteful  to  those  union  leaders.  The 
city  must  ask  the  union  leaders  who  are 
to  be  on  this  strike  bureau,  just  as  the 
Mayor  must  ask  the  City  Council  to 
ratify  his  appointments.  No  matter 
what  the  strike,  whether  it  is  a  strike 
of  the  garment  workers  or  on  the  trac- 
tion company  or  the  Pullman  Company, 
or  whether  it  is  the  delightful  thing 
known  as  a  jurisdictional  strike — you 
must  first  find  out  from  the  union  lead- 
ers whether  the  men  to  be  appointed  on 
this  permanent  bureau  are  distasteful 
to  them  or  not.  It  puts  the  whole  thing 
practically  at  the  mercy  of  union  labor. 
If  union  labor  were  the  best  thing  in 
the  world — assume  it,  if  you  wish — you 
cannot  turn  the  oolice  force  over  to  it 
with  safety  to  yourselves  or  to  the  city. 

"I  was  introduced  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  in  a  way  is  true ;  although 
in  what  I  have  said  on  this  ordinance 
I  represent  nobody's  views  but  my  own. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  I  believe  that 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  asks  for 
absolutely  nothing  except  the  merest  im- 
partiality between  the  employers  and  the 
persons  who  are  on  strike.  They  sim- 
ply ask  that  the  law  be  carried  out  im- 
partially between  them,  and  if  anybody 
commits  a  breach  of  peace  and  is  arrest- 
ed, they  will  be  perfectly  satisfied — 
whether  it  pinches  their  toes  or  the  toes 
of   the  strikers."      (Applause). 

Following  Mr.  Fyffite's  address,  the 
chairman  announced  that  each  of  the 
speakers  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
for  a  rejoinder.  He  called  upon  Alder- 
man Buck  who  said : 

Alderman  Buck 

"Mr.  Fyffe  did  precisely  what  I  ex- 
pected him  to  do.  I  forebore  reading 
the  report  because  it  would  consume  too 
much  of  my  twenty  minutes.  I  left  it  to 
him  to  read,  believing  full  well  that  he 
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would  only  read  such  portions  as  he 
cared  to  and  lead  you  to  believe  that 
that  was  the  whole  report.  He  has 
evaded  and  'gummed'  the  issue  and  led 
you  to  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  City  Council  who  wrote 
this  report  are  a  lot  of  'I.  W.  W.s'  or 
anarchists  who  seek  to  turn  the  police 
over  to  the  vice  trust  or  the  arson  trust 
or  some  other  gang  of  criminals  or  cor- 
ruptionists  and  leave  the  town  at  the 
mercy  of  thugs. 

How  TO  Get  Impartial  Police 

"That  is  not  what  the  report  says  at 
all — even  according  to  his  own  reading 
of  it.  He  says  in  one  breath  that  the 
strike  bureau  is  to  be  permanent  and  in 
the  next  leads  you  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  separate  bureau  in  every  strike  and 
that  in  each  you  must  ask  the  heads  of 
the  unions  whether  they  approve  the 
policemen  who  compose  the  bureau  or 
not.  In  one  breath  he  says  he  is  for  im- 
partiahty  and  in  the  next  denounces  the 
recommendation  of  this  report — which  is 
the  only  way  in  which  you  can  get  im- 
partiality. He  brought  out  in  his  argu- 
ment that  the  police  are  not  impartial 
in  handling  strikes  now.  Then  why  does 
he  want  the  police  department  to  be 
deprived  of  information  in  laying  out 
their  policies  of  policing  strikes?  Why 
does  he  not  want  the  police  department 
to  have  a  bureau  for  the  collection  of 
strike  information?  It  is  very  obvious 
why  he  does  not.  Because  he  is  sat- 
isfied with  the  manner  in  which  strikes 
are  policed  now. 

Is  This  "Bunk,"  and  Why? 

"He  read  this  from  the  report: 

"  'It  is  recommended  that  this  bureau  be 
created  on  the  theory  of  appointing  to  its 
membership  policemen  who  will  not  be  dis- 
tasteful to  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  labor 
union  movement  in  Chicago,  nor  to  the  em- 
ployers.' 

and  then  he  said  that  the  last  four  words 
were  bunk !  Why  did  he  say  that  ?  They 
are  not  bunk  unless  they  are  made  so  by 
the  fact  that  the  police  are  not  now 
distasteful  to  the  employers  for  some 
special  reason. 

*Tn  reading  what  he  called  the 
charges  of  the  report  (which  are  not 
charges   at   all   but  merely   a  statement 


of  facts  upon  which  the  recommenda- 
tions are  based),  he  read  that  'There 
is  an  undefined  and  unintentional  feud 
between  the  police  and  strikers' — and  he 
stopped  there.  Why  didn't  he  read  the 
rest: 

"  'the  result,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
of  years  of  incorrect  handling  of  strike  situa- 
tions. This  is  indicated  by  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  strikers  that  the  police  are  their 
natural  oppressors  and  of  a  reciprocal  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  police  that  the  strikers  are 
their  natural  enemies.  This  statement  of  find- 
ing was  amply  supported  by  the  testimony  and 
demeanor  while  testifying  of  practically  every 
witness.' 

Report  Unfairly  Presented 

"Why  didn't  he  give  you  all  of  that 
instead  of  picking  out  the  particular  part 
he  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
jeers  and  laughter  at  this  report,  which 
is  the  most  serious  and  constructive 
piece  of  legislation  that  the  Council  has 
had  before  it  for  a  long  time.  I  shall 
ask  those  of  you  who  are  interested  to 
read  this  report.  I  wish  I  had  the 
time  to  tell  you  how  in  every  instance 
but  the  one  concerning  the  strike  bureau 
he  picked  out  the  part  of  the  section  to 
which  he  directed  your  attention,  and 
did  not  read  the  whole. 

"The  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
the  Associated  Employers  of  Illinois, 
which  are  directing  particular  shafts  at 
this  plan,  object  to  the  strike  bureau, 
because  it  gives  the  police  information 
and  because  it  is  aimed  not  only  to  com- 
pile information  for  the  police  depart- 
ment but  to  try  to  bridge  over  the  chasm 
between  workingmen  and  the  *  police 
which  has  resulted  from  the  incorrect 
handling  of  strikes ;  because  it  seeks  to 
bring  honest  union  labor  up  to  the  point 
where  it  will  not  be  branded  by  the  em- 
ployer as  being  composed  of  criminals 
and  vicious  men. 

"And  then  he  is  reserving  this  for  bis 
closing:  He  is  going  to  say  that  this 
plan  legalizes  peaceful  picketing  and  he 
is  going  to  point  out  that  that  is  a  great 
detriment  to  the  town.  I  only  want  to 
point  out  this  to  you,  that  peaceful 
picketing  is  legalized  by  decisions  of 
courts  and  is  recognized  by  the  police 
at  present,  who  permit  strikers  to  picket 
peacefully  in  the  interests  of  their  jobs. 
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What  Is  a  Strike-breaker? 

"Mr.  Fyffe  points  out  that  strike-break- 
ers, those  gentle  men,  are  brought  in 
here  for  the  purpose  of  doing  work  that 
the  strikers  have  refused  to  do.  Any 
one  who  has  followed  industrial  condi- 
tions in  Chicago  for  the  last  dozen  years 
knows  that  strike-breakers  are  not  of  that 
sort  at  all.  They  are  men  like  'Yank' 
Kenney,  who  was  brought  over  here  by 
a  garment  manufacturing  company  for 
the  purpose  of  slugging  men  and  women. 
Tliat  is  what  strike-breakers  are."  (Ap- 
plause). 

Mr.  Fyffe  replied  as  follows : 

Mr.  Fyffe 

"I  am  not  going  to  say  what  the 
Alderman  thought  I  would.  Instead,  I 
am  simply  going  to  ask  you,  as  he  has 
asked  you,  to  read  that  report.  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  important  enough 
to  read,  not,  in  my  judgment,  as  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  greatest  constructive  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  appeared  for  many 
years  in  Chicago,  but  as  a  document 
more  full  of  the  pepper  of  anarchy  than 
any  I  have  ever  known  to  be  presented 
to  the  City  Council.  I  ask  you  to  read 
it  from  your  own  personal  standpoint, 
vvhatever  that  may  be,  and  to  get  from 
it  whatever  conclusion  you  may." 

The  chairman  opened  the  meeting  for 
questions  and  a  general  discussion  en- 
sued. At  the  request  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Wol- 
lesen,  Mr.  Fyffe  again  read  the  section 
of  the  report  relating  to  the  duties  of 
the   special   strike   bureau. 

Duties  of  the  Strike  Bureau 

Mr.  Wolleson :  "I  understood  you  to 
give  the  impression  that  this  special 
bureau  would  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  handling  of  strikes.  Do  you 
find  anything  in  there  like  that?" 

Mr.  Fyffe:     "Yes,  I  do." 

Mr.  Wolleson:  "Read  the  part  that 
says  so." 

Mr.    FyfiBe    (reading)  : 

".  .  .  with  a  view  to  having  an  arm  of 
the  police  force  whose  members  will  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  union  leaders  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  union  movement  with  the  end 
in  view  of  overcoming  the  feeling  of  hostility 
■between  union  men  and  women  and  with  the 
view    of    developing    strike-handling    policies. 


"That  to  my  mind,  unmistakably  con- 
tains the  idea  that  the  methods  of  hand- 
ling strikes  should  be  left  to  the  bureau." 

Mr.  Wolleson:  "The  reason  I  asked 
the  question  was  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  strike  bureau 
is  simply  to  get  infomiation  on  strikes — 
and  the  only  way  in  which  such  a  bureau 
could  get  information  is  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  labor  men.  I  got  the  idea  from 
your  interpretation  that  the  bureau  is 
to  handle  strikes.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  bureau  is  simply  to  recommend 
to  the  police  department  how  to  handle 
them.  I  want  that  brought  out,  because 
it  is  a  vital  point.  There  is  nothing 
needed  so  much  as  knowledge  and  in- 
formation on  the  part  of  the  police  as 
to  how  other  cities  are  handling  strikes 
without  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
strikers." 

Mr.  Horace  Bridges :  "I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Fyffe  if  it  is  a  fact  that  pri- 
vate armed  guards  are  used  by  the  em- 
ployers without  the  authority  of  the 
police  department  and  whether  he  ap- 
proves of  the  suggestion  to  get  rid  of 
them." 

Private  Guarding  Condemned 

Mr.  Fyffe:  "If  the  guards  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  of  Police,  under 
Section  1921  of  the  Municipal  Code,  and 
the  police  department  itself  is  not  sup- 
plying a  sufficient  number  of  men,  I 
agree  with  that  policy.  I  have  no  be- 
lief whatever  that  the  manufacturers 
should  employ  armed  guards  who  are 
not  detailed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
Chief  of  Police.  I  think  it  is  a  rotten 
bad  system  all  the  'way  throug^h.  I 
think  our  police  force  should  be  large 
enough  so  that  there  would  be  no  need 
for  special  men  appointed  by  the  Chief 
of  Police  under  Section  1921.  I  think 
that  it  is  far  better  to  have  the  polic- 
ing handled  by  the  department  and  that 
the  use  of  men  not  appointed  by  any- 
body at  all  is  a  bad  system." 

Why  a  Police  Bureau? 

Mr.  Earl  Hales :  "If  the  only  function 
of  the  strike  bureau  is  one  of  education, 
of  ascertaining  facts,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  ought  to  be  composed  of  men 
from  other  walks  of  life.  The  City 
Council   ought   to   detennine   the   policy 
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and  if  the  Council  does  not  know  the 
facts,  it  might  create  a  bureau  consist- 
ing of  men  qualified  to  ascertain  them. 
What  is  the  idea  of  imposing  this  func- 
tion upon  the  police  department?" 

Alderman  Buck :  "One  of  the  advan- 
tages is  that  of  having  a  permanent  bu- 
reau. Another  is  that,  since  the  investi- 
gations that  this  bureau  conducts  will  be 
made  by  the  police  department  itself,  the 
findings  of  the  bureau  are  more  likely  to 
be  binding  upon  the  department.  It  is  not 
suggested  here  that  the  strike  bureau 
shall  be  limited  to  the  present  members 
of  the  police  department,  nor  are  any  of 
the  other  details  worked  out. 

"The  working  men  and  women  and 
the  police  should  not  be  foes,  and  I  think 
it  is  essential  as  a  means  of  bridging 
over  this  chasm  that  the  strike  bureau 
should  be  a  part  of  the  police  force." 

Powers  of  Private  Guards 

Mr.  E.  M.  Moore :  "Is  it  not  true,  Mr. 
FyfTe,  that  guards  holding  special  com- 
missions are  supposed  to  be  confined  to 
the  premises  of  the  person  who  employes 
them?" 

Mr.  Fyffe :  "My  recollection  is  that 
under  Section  1921  they  are  so  confined, 
except  to  pursue  for  arrest;  they  have 
the  general  powers  of  a  policeman." 

Mr.  Moore :  "And  if  such  a  guard 
had  a  concealed  weapon  on  his  person, 
he  is  subject  to  arrest?" 

Mr.  Fyfife :  "Yes,  subject  to  his  in- 
tention for  carrying  it." 

Mr.  Moore:  "Do  you  think  that  is 
a  desirable  condition?" 

Mr.  Fyfife:  "r  think  the  whole  strike 
situation  in  Chicago  is  undesirable. 
•  There  is  only  one  good  situation  for  any 
city  and  that  is  that  the  police  should 
arrest  all  law  breakers  indiscriminately 
and  impartially.  There  should  be  no 
guarding  of  any  kind  except  by  members 
of  the  regularly  constituted  police  force; 
members  on  the  pay  roll  permanently." 

Alderman  Buck:  "If  we  keep  at  it 
long  enough  we  will  agree  absolutely." 

Picketing 

Mr.  Dudley  Taylor:  "Mr.  Chairman, 
I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  City 
Club  will  not  leave  with  the  idea  that 
they  have  heard  this  subject  fully  dis- 
cussed.    I  can  assure  you  that  the  dis- 


cussion today  has  merely  scratched  the 
surface.  The  Alderman  is  in  error  in 
saying  that  peaceful  picketing  is  held 
lawful  by  this  state.  On  the  contrary, 
our  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Barnes  versus  the  Chicago  Typographi- 
cal Union,  232nd  Illinois,  which  is  the 
latest  expression  on  the  subject,  express- 
ly ruled  that  it  would  be  unlawful.  The 
Alderman  disregards  the  unlawful  pur- 
pose which  may  be  behind  peaceful 
picketing.  If  the  purpose  is  to  effect- 
uate an  unlawful  act,  it  matters  not  the 
means.  This  ordinance  seeks  in  every 
way  to  legalize  peaceful  picketing,  ir- 
respective of  its  lawful  purpose.  That 
is  just  one  point  which  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention." 

Mr.  Wolleson :  "I  might  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Barnes  case  is 
not   decided." 

Mr.  Peter  Sissman :  "I  should  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Taylor  if  he  thinks  it  is  the 
policeman's  duty  to  examine  the  picket- 
er's  mind  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
the  arrest  ought  to  be  made?  Isn't  it 
his  duty  to  make  the  arrest  when  there 
is  a  breach  of  the  peace — and  doesn't 
his  duty  stop  there?" 

Mr.  Taylor :  "Answering  the  gentle- 
man very  briefly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
police  strike  bureau  is  made  the  judge 
of  the  picketing  which  is  to  be  permitted. 
The  report  expressly  says  that  'the  strik- 
ers zvill  be  permitted  a  specified  num- 
ber of  peaceful  pickets  at  each  plant  or 
place  zvhere  there  is  a  strike,  to  picket 
binder  police  protection,  such  number  to 
be  determined  by  the  police  and  by  the 
union  officials/  The  employers  have  no 
voice  in  the  matter." 

Alderman  Buck :  "Let  me  answer 
that." 

The  Chairman :  "Alderman  Buck 
would  like  to  make  a  statement." 

Why  Not  Give  Both  Sides? 

Alderman  Buck:  "I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Taylor  ought  to  bring  in  here  the  same 
kind  of  argument  that  he  sent  out  in 
this  communication  (exhibiting  a  letter) 
that  he  marked  'Not  for  publication,' 
when,  as  general  counsel  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Employers  of  Illinois,  he  organ- 
ized the  present  lobby  of  employers 
against  this  plan.     He  enclosed  with  his 
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communication  a  copy  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report,  containing  in 
large  type  and  underscored  heavily  with 
black  ink  the  sentence  he  has  just  read. 
And  he  left  in  inconspicuous  type  that 
part  which  he  failed  to  read  just  now 
and   which   is   as    follows : 

that  the  guarding  of  non-union 
employes  shall  be  done  by  the  regular 
police  department  zvhen  such  guarding 
is  necessary,  the  police  and  the  employ- 
ers to  determine  zvhen  necessary  and  the 


number  and  details  of  the  guard,  the 
union  officials  having  no  voice f  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause). 

Mr.  Taylor:  "Mr.  President,  so  as 
not  to  carry  on  the  debate  to  a  late 
hour,  I  will  say  that  this  question  of 
guarding  is  another  point  and  one  into 
the  details  of  which  we  could  go  with 
considerable  profit  to  ourselves,  if  time 
permitted." 

The  meeting  was  thereupon  adjourned. 


THE  POLICE  IN  STRIKES 


II.     REPORT  OF  CITY    COUNCIL    COMMITTEE  ON    SCHOOLS,  FIRE,  POLICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE,  TO  THE  COUNCIL.* 


Chicago,  October  23,  1915. 

To  THE  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
OF  THE  City  of  Chicago 

IN  City  Council  Assembled: 

Your  Committee  on  Schools,  Fire, 
Police  and  Civil  Service,  who  were 
directed  by  the  terms  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  Your  Honorable  Body  Octo- 
ber 4,  1915  (page  1555  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Proceedings  of  said  date)  to  in- 
vestigate the  alleged  brutal  conduct  of 
the  police  and  the  unfair  attitude  they 
are  charged  with  having  assumed  in 
the  garment  workers'  strike,  and  to  re- 
port the  result  of  such  investigation  to 
Your  Honorable  Body,  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  report  hereto  attached,  including 
sundry  recommendations,  and  to  recom- 
mend that  said  report  be  concurred  in : 

After  hearing  a  number  of  witnesses, 
both  strikers  and  police  officers,  the  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  the  fundamental 
difficulty  does  not  lie  with  the  individual 
police  officer,  but  is  found  in  the  pre- 
vailing method  of  policing  strikes,  and 
that,  compared  with  this  phase  of  the 
question,  the  individual  complaints 
against  individual  members  of  the  police 
department  were  relatively  unimportant. 
Therefore  the  committee  made  no  at- 
tempt to  gather  convincing  proof  against 
individual  policemen.  The  committee 
found,  from  the  testimony,  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  which  it  considered  im- 
portant in  the  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem before  it: 


1.  There  is  an  undefined  and  unin- 
tentional feud  between  the  police  and 
strikers,  the  result,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  of  years  of  incorrect  hand- 
ling of  strike  situations.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
strikers  that  the  police  are  their  natural 
oppressors  and  of  a  reciprocal  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  police  that  the  strik- 
ers are  their  natural  enemies.  This 
statement  of  finding  was  amply  support- 
ed by  the  testimony  and  demeanor  while 
testifying  of  practically  every  witness. 

2.  Apparently  unwilling  to  rely  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  Police  Department 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  practically  every 
one  of  the  larger  firms  affected  by  the 
strike  ihired  private  guards,  some  of 
whom  were  appointed  "special  patrol- 
men for  special  duty"  under  Section  1921 
of  The  Chicago  Code  of  1911,  some  of 
whom  were  hired  through  detective  agen- 
cies and  some  of  whom  were  hired  di- 
rectly by  the  firms  themselves.  These 
private  guards,  referred  to  by  many  of 
the  witnesses  including  some  policemen, 
as  "sluggers"  are  the  ordinary  type  of 
imported  "strike-breakers"  used  in  many 
strikes  and  widely  known  from  past  his- 
tory as  the  type  of  men  too  often  used 
by  employers  in  strikes  to  incite  riot 
among  otherwise  peaceable  strikers.  One 
of  them  was  described  as  a  former  prize 
fighter  and  it  was  stated  that  he  slugged 

^Reprinted  from  Council  Proceedings  of 
October  25,  1915,  pages  1789-92. 
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a  striker  on  the  back  of  the  head  and 
on  the  jaw.  These  private  guards  make 
their  headquarters  in  the  plants  and  ac- 
company nonunion  workers  to  and  from 
their  homes.  In  some  instances  they  are 
lodged  in  the  plants  of  the  fimis  em- 
ploying them. 

3.  The  private  guards  employed  by 
the  clothing  firms  are  allowed  to  roam 
the  streets  and  to  congregate  in  groups 
outside  the  doors  of  the  premises  upon 
which  they  are  employed  and  to  assist 
the  police  in  suppressing  disturbances. 

4.  Slugging  by  members  of  the  police 
department  and  other  rough  treatment 
of  strikers,  was  charged  in  many  in- 
stances by  the  strikers  and  denied  by  the 
police.  That  strikers  were  roughly 
handled  was  admitted  in  some  instances 
by  the  police,  although  they  made  the 
defense  that  in  each  of  these  instances 
the  strikers  wese  the  aggressors.  This 
was,  in  most  instances,  denied  by  the 
strikers.  The  committee  dismissed  con- 
sideration of  individual  complaints,  but 
found  that  the  attitude  of  some  of  the 
police  is  such  that  it  could  be  expected 
only  to  result  in  the  rough  handling  of 
strikers  on  slight  provocation.  Such 
situations  are  often  intensified  by  the 
size  of  the  crowd. 

5.  According  to  testimony,  partisan- 
ship was  expressed  against  the  strikers 
by  policemen  in  conversations  between 
the  former  and  the  latter.  This  also 
was  denied  by  the  police. 

6.  Testimony  was  that  a  few  police- 
men used  improper,  profane  and  obscene 
language  in  the  presence  of  and  direct- 
ed to  girl  strikers.  This  was  denied  by 
the  officers  against  whom  the  charges 
were  made. 

7.  Police  rode  their  horses  and  mo- 
torcycles on  the  sidewalk  among  the 
crowds  of  strikers. 

8.  Members  if  the  regular  force,  in 
plain  clothes,  gave  assistance  to  the  uni- 
formed men  in  suppressing  disturbances. 

9.  Policewomen  attended  meetings  if 
strikers  incognito  to  report  to  the  First 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Police,  con- 
cerning the  proceedings. 

10.  Representatives  of  only  one  side 
— the  employers'  side — were  in  confer- 
ence at  any  time  with  the  General  Su- 
perintendent of  Police.    The  General  Su- 


perintendent of  Police  stated  that  the 
employers'  representative  came  to  head- 
quarters without  invitation. 

Based  upon  these  findings  and  upon 
the  testimony,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  method  of  policing 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago be  conducted  in  future  along  the 
lines  set  forth  in  the  following  detailed 
recommendations : 

1.  It  is  undignified  for  the  City  of 
Chicago  to  permit  any  other  police  than 
its  own  police  to  keep  the  peace  unless 
an  uprising  occurs  that  it  is  obvious  the 
police  cannot  handle.  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  no  private  policing  of  strikes 
or  lockouts  be  permitted  by  either  the 
strikers  or  the  employers. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that,  if  the  em- 
ployment of  special  policemen  becomes 
necessary  in  any  strike  or  lockout,  the 
special  police  so  appointed  be  special 
policemen  of  the  Police  Department  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  under  Sections  1919 
and  1920  of  The  Chicago  Code  of  1911, 
and  not  special  patrolmen  employed  by 
either  side  to  the  controversy  under  Sec- 
tion 1921  of  the  code. 

3.  That  a  strike  bureau  be  created  in 
the  Police  Department,  the  details  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Council  Committee 
on  Schools,  Fire,  Police  and  Civil  Ser\^- 
ice,  in  conference  with  the  heads  of 
the  Police  Department,  to  consist  of  such 
number  of  members  of  the  Police  De- 
partment as  may  be  necessary  to  collect 
information  and  statistics  and  to  study 
comprehensively  the  methods  of  strikers, 
employers  and  police  in  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  this  city  and  in  other  cities.  It 
is  recommended  that  this  bureau  be  cre- 
ated on  the  theory  of  appointing  to  its 
membership  policemen  who  will  not  be 
distasteful  to  the  recognized  leaders  of 
the  union  labor  movement  in  Chicago, 
nor  to  the  employers,  and  with  a  view 
to  having  an  arm  of  the  police  force 
whose  members  will  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  union  leaders  and  keep 
in  touch  with  the  union  movement  with 
the  end  in  view  of  overcoming  the  feel- 
ing of  hostility  between  union  men  and 
women  and  police  and  with  the  view  of 
developing  strike-handling  policies  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  union  men 
and    women    are    not    criminals   but    are 
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law-abiding  citizens,  and  that  the  police 
are  for  the  performance  of  police  duty 
and  nothing  else. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  Police,  prior  to 
the  calling  of  a  strike  or  lockout,  invite 
into  his  office  for  conference,  represent- 
atives of  the  unions  and  the  employers 
simultaneously,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  policing  of  the  strike,  and 
that  he  at  no  time  confer  with  represen- 
tatives of  one  side  except  in  the  pres- 
ence of  representatives  of  the  other  side, 
unless  one  side  shall  have  refused  to  at- 
tend ;  bearing  in  mind  that  the  police 
are  the  police  of  the  union  men  and 
women  as  well  as  of  the  employers.  It 
is  recommended  that  each  side  be  in- 
formed at  such  conference  that  no  slug- 
ging will  be  tolerated;  that  the  strikers 
will  be  permitted  a  specified  number  of 
peaceful  pickets  at  each  plant  or  place 
where  there  is  a  strike,  to  picket  under 
police  protection,  such  number  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  police  and  the  union  offi- 
cials, the  employer  to  have  no  voice ; 
that  the  guarding  of  non-union  employes 
shall  be  done  by  the  regular  police  de- 
partment when  such  guarding  is  neces- 
sary, the  police  and  the  employers  to 
determine  when  necessary  and  the  num- 
ber and  details  of  the  guard,  the  union 
officials  having  no  voice. 

5.  That  no  members  of  the  police  de- 
partment attend  meetings  of  strikers  in- 
cognito, is  recommended.  Such  meet- 
ings should  be  attended  by  members  of 


the  strike  bureau,  if  at  all,  in  full  uni- 
form, or  at  least  with  a  police  badge 
prominently  worn. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  no  plain 
clothes  police  be  permitted  to  engage  ac- 
tively in  strike  or  lockout  duty ;  but  that 
all  police  actively  engaged  in  such  duty 
be  uniformed  except  in  real  emergencies, 
and  that,  in  such  emergencies,  any  un- 
uni formed  policemen  have  their  police 
badges  prominently  displayed. 

7.  That  no  person  upon  either  side 
of  an  industrial  controversy  be  permitted 
to  carry  arms  or  weapons  of  any  kind 
and  that  it  be  the  theory  of  the  police 
department  in  dealing  with  industrial 
questions  that  the  carrying  of  weapons 
by  either  strikers  or  non-union  employes 
be   summarily   dealth  with. 

8.  That  the  ordinances  against  im- 
personating officers  be  strengthened  so 
as  to  prevent  the  wearing  of  clothing  or 
badges  that  at  a  reasonable  distance 
might  deceive  one  into  believing  a  civil- 
ian to  be  a  police  officer. 

9.  That  police  be  not  permitted  to  do 
any  work  for  either  side  in  an  industrial 
controversy  and  that  they  maintain  the 
strictly  impartial  practice  of  preserving 
the  peace. 

10.  That  an  order  be  issued  and 
strictly  enforced  forbidding  the  police  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  strike  while  on 
duty  with  parties  to  the  controversy. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)     Thomas  J.  Lynch, 

Chairman. 


THE  "MANDEL  SUB-BASEMENT"  ORDINANCE 


Danger  to  life  and  limb  in  case  of  fire 
or  panic,  possible  injury  to  the  health 
of  workers  and  shoppers  from-  confine- 
ment in  artificially  lighted  and  ventilated 
salesrooms  and  objectionable  methods  of 
securing  special  privileges  from  the  pub- 
lic were  the  reasons  ofifered  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  so-called  "Mandel  sub-base- 
ment" ordinance,  now  pending  before 
the  City  Council,  at  a  City  Club  discus- 
sion on  this  subject  Tuesday,  December 
28.  Those  who  spoke  against  the  ordi- 
nance were  Richard  E.  Schmidt,  for- 
mer County  Architect  and  a  member  of 


the  1905  and  1911  Building  Code  Com- 
missions, the  former  of  which  drafted 
the  present  ordinance  on  this  subject; 
Miss  Harriet  Vittum.  Civic  Director 
Woman's  City  Club,  and  xA.llen  B.  Pond, 
architect,  also  a  member  of  the  1911 
Building  Code  Commission.  Arguments 
for  the  ordinance,  indicating  the  pro- 
visions for  health  and  safety  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  sub-base- 
ment in  question,  were  presented  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Sexton,  attorney  for  Mandel 
Brothers,  and  E.  A.  Renwick  of  Hola- 
bird   &   Roche,   architects   of  the   build- 
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ing.    Judge  Stephen  A.  Foster  presided. 

The  State  street  building"  occupied  by 
Mandel  Brothers'  department  store  was 
constructed  in  1912.  It  was  built  with 
a  second  basement,  thirty-two  feet  be- 
low grade,  with  a  well-hole  in  the  center 
forty  feet  square.  The  use  of  such  a 
floor  for  the  retail  sale  of  goods  was 
forbidden  by  the  Building  Code  of  1905 
and  is  still  illegal  under  the  ordinance  of 
1911.  It  has,  however,  ever  since  it  was 
constructed,  been  used  for  this  purpose. 
In  1913,  the  city  brought  suit  to  enforce 
the  ordinance,  and  this  litigation  is  still 
pending,  the  right  of  the  city  to  pass 
the  ordinance,  however,  having  been  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  January  16,  1915,  an  ordinance 
amending  the  Building  Code  was  intro- 
duced in  the  City  Council,  legalizing,  in 
general  terms,  the  use  of  sub-basements 
for  the  retail  sale  of  goods  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  conditions  specified, 
however,  being  those  existing  in  the 
Mandel  Brothers'  sub-basement.  This 
amendment  was  referred  to  the  Build- 
ing Committee  of  the  Council,  and  on 
December  10,  1915,  was  reported  fa- 
vorably by  that  committee  by  a  vote  of 
nine  to  five. 

On  December  20,  the  Health  Commit- 
tee  of   the   City   Club   sent   to   the   City 
Council   the   following  letter  in   opposi- 
tion to  the  ordinance: 
To  THE  City  Council  of  Chicago: 

The  Committee  of  the  City  Club  on  Pub- 
lic Heahh,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  pending  ordinance  (Pamphlet  No.  486). 
intended  to  authorize  the  use  of  a  sub-base- 
ment as  a  sales  room,  believes  that  this 
ordinance  should  not  be  approved. 

We  believe   that   in  the   interest   of  both 
patrons  and  employes  all  spaces  below  the 
street  level,  being  shut  off  from  any  direct 
communication   with   outside   light   and  air, 
and  being  dependent  thus  upon  special  de- 
vices for  the  essential  conditions  of  health, 
comfort  and   .safety,   are   for  these   reasons 
open  to  o'.jjec;uMi  f.        ..^    ,..-  dcpartn-' 
other  sales  rooms  "or  for  other  puhli 
poses,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  publii., 
'   ".    '-ince    this    disadvantage    inevital'Jy 
creases  with  every  story  added  downwcr 
sub-basements   should   not   be  permitted  t 
be  used  as  such  sales  rooms  in  any  part  ot 
the  city. 

Respectfully, 
Committee   of   the   City   Club   on 
Public  Health. 

By  A.  J.  Carlson,  Chairman. 


Other  objections  to  the  ordinance  were 
not  dealt  with,  being  outside  the  special 
province  of  the  committee. 

A  letter  opposing  the  ordinance  has 
also  been  sent  to  the  City  Council  by 
the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Woman's 
City   Club. 

At  the  City  Club  meeting  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  first  speaker,  Mr.  Sexton, 
attorney  for  Mandel  Brothers,  briefly 
summarized  the  existing  ordinance  and 
mentioned  several  considerations  in  its 
favor  and  then  requested  permission  to 
reserve  his  time  until  after  the  other 
speakers  had  finished.  He  was  followed 
by  Richard  E.  Schmidt,  who  said : 

Richard  E.  Schmidt 

"  When  I  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drafted  the  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  sub-abasements  as 
salesrooms,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
principal  objection  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  the  danger  to  life  and  limb  in 
the  case  of  fire,  an  explosion  or  accident 
to  the  mechanical  equipment.  If  a  pipe 
or  connection  of  a  refrigerating  instal- 
lation breaks,  the  fumes  resulting  from 
the  escape  of  the  refrigerant  and  which 
are  heavier  than  air  settle  to  the  floor, 
and  as  these  machines  are  usually  in  the 
sub-basements  these  fumes  might  afTect 
many  of  the  occupants. 

"The  bursting  of  a  steam  or  water 
pipe  might  easily  make  the  switchboard 
inoperative  and  stop  the  operation  of 
ventilating  fans  and  elevators  at  the  time 
of  a  fire. 

"The  smoke,   flame  and   heat   from   a 
fire  in  a  sub-basement  will  naturally  fol- 
low the  only  means  of  escape,   such   as 
the  stairs  and  t-'-^vator  shafts  and  to  a 
much  greatci    extent  than  in  the  upper 
stories  cl   the  building,   for  these  have 
windows  and  a  great  deal  of  the  smoke 
will  escape  bv  windows  in  upper  stories. 
Put  in  a      'ij-basement,  smoke  is  likely 
.    f.n    '^  _   entire   space   as   well   as    the 
lid  elevator  shafts, 
regard  it  as   dangerous   to  permit 
:^  gathering  of  large  numbers  of  em^- 
ployes  or  shoppers  in  stories  below  the 
ground,  where  egress  must  be  by  stairs, 
inclines    and    mechanical    lifts,    on    the 
ground   that   in    case   of    fire    or   smoke 
and  resulting  panic  the  danger  is  great- 
er than  it  is  in  stories  above  ground. 
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"It  is  obvious  that  whatever  danger 
staircases  may  involve  in  case  of  panic 
for  a  crowd  going  down,  the  difficulty 
is  certainly  greater  in  the  case  of  peo- 
ple climbing  stairs.  Climbing  32  feet  is 
like  climbing  to  the  fourth  floor  of  an 
ordinary  apartment  house,  and  the  nerv- 
ous strain  and  tendency  to  faint  or 
collapse  is  considerable.  Elevators  can- 
not, in  the  event  of  an  alann  or  panic, 
lift  a  considerable  crowd  from  a  series 
of  stories  below  the  ground  with  suf- 
ficient speed  to  avoid  serious  results. 

"Advocates  of  the  use  of  sub-base- 
ments for  salesrooms  will  claim  that  the 
stairs  will  be  enclosed  and  protected  by 
fire  doors,  but  the  doors  must  be  opened 
for  escape  and  will  then  be  natural 
means  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  traveling 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  persons  en- 
deavoring to  escape. 

"Obviously  in  the  stories  above  the 
ground  there  is  a  possibility  of  access 
to  the  outer  air  at  the  windows.  There 
are  ladders  and  fire  escapes  by  which  to 
escape  from  smoke.  No  such  possibility 
exists  in  stories  below  the  ground,  ven- 
tilating apparatus  operating  far  too 
slowly  for  fire  emergencies  with  the 
resulting  smoke. 

"There  is  not  much  danger  of  death 
from  smoke  on  fire  escapes,  but  no  sim- 
ilar means  can  be  provided  for  sub- 
basements  ;  every  additional  stair  must 
be  enclosed  and  becomes  another  shaft 
which  smoke  will  seek. 

"I  consider  the  use  of  well  holes  more 
of  a  menace  than  advantage,  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  permitted  above 
ground  should  not  be  an  argument  for 
their  use  in  stories  below  the  ground. 

"The  advocates  of  using  sub-base- 
ments for  salesrooms  will  claim  that  my 
fears  are  only  conjecture.  This  is  true, 
but  we  certainly  cannot  court  an  experi- 
ment which  is  likely  to  have  a  disastrous 
result. 

"The  fire  in  the  Paris  Charity  Bazaar, 
occurring  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  a 
terrible  proof  of  the  danger  of  limited 
exits  in  a  building  on  street  grade,  where 
one  would  think  there  was  less  cause 
for  jamming  than  in  a  building  above 
or  below  grade. 

"After  the  Iroquois  fire  and  the  East- 
land disaster,  faults  in  construction  were 


quickly  recognized,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  difficulties  of  escape  are 
fully  as  easy  to  appreciate  in  the  case  of 
sub-basement  salesrooms."     (Applause.) 

E.  A.  Renwick 

Mr.  E.  A.  Renwick.  architect,  of  the 
firm  of  Holabird  &  Roche,  which  de- 
signed and  built  Mandel  Brothers'  store, 
and  a  member  of  the  1911  commission, 
explained  the  provisions  for  sanitation 
and  safety  in  the  sub-basement.  Pro- 
vision had  been  made,  he  said,  for  a 
circulation  of  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  hour  per  person  (equivalent  to 
twenty  square  feet  of  floor  space),  more 
than  double  the  amount  which  Dr.  W.  A. 
Evans,  then  Commissioner  of  Health,  in 
a  conference  with  representatives  of 
Mandel  Brothers,  when  the  plans  for  the 
building  were  being  drawn,  had  stated 
w^as  necessary.  Tests  in  the  sub-base- 
ment at  the  most  crowded  times,  he 
said,  showed  not  over  six  parts  of  car- 
bon dioxide  to  10,000  parts  of  air — equal 
almost  to  street  conditions  and  better 
than  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Evans,  the  then  Commissioner  of  Health, 
as  satisfactory,  namely,  ten  parts  in 
10,000.  The  air  circulation,  he  stated,  is 
better  even  than  in  the  floors  above. 

Mr  Renwick  in  discussing  means  of 
egress  in  case  of  fire,  stated  that  so 
far  as  stairways  are  concerned  provision 
is  made  in  excess  of  city  requirements. 
The  city  ordinance  requires  seventeen 
lineal  feet  of  stair  width  in  the  base- 
ment and  not  only  is  this  provided  but 
two  of  the  stairs  are  enclosed,  making 
them,  according  to  the  ordinance,  equiv- 
alent to  two  additional  staircases.  The 
basement  thus  has  the  equivalent  of 
twenty-seven  lineal  feet  of  stair  width. 
Nine  elevators,  Mr.  Renwick  said,  go 
down  into  this  sub-basement,  and  there 
is  also  a  sloping  passageway  from  the 
sub-basement  to  the  shipping  room  on 
a  higher  level.  The  building  is  thor- 
oughly equipped  with  an  automatic 
sprinkler  system  which  is  under  careful 
inspection  all  the  time. 

In  regard  to  possibility  of  panics,  Mr. 
Renwick  said  that  whether  any  archi- 
tect could  provide  against  all  contingen- 
cies of  this  character  was  very  doubtful 
in  his  mind.     "There  is,"  he  said,   "no 
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floor  of  any  building-  used  by  crowds  of 
shoppers  which  is  free  from  the  danger 
of  panic.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  make 
the  best  possible  arrangements  for  fire 
protection  and  ventilation,  so  as  to  safe- 
guarld  these  places  against  danger  to 
life  and  limb  and  to  health."  In  con- 
cluding he  said :  "At  the  time  the  build- 
ing was  constructed,  Mr.  Holabird,  Mr. 
Roche  and  I  were  all  of  the  opinion  that 
we  had  done  everything  that  could  be 
done  to  make  the  sub-basement  safe  and 
sanitary  and  we  consider  now  that  it 
is  both  safe  and  sanitary." 

Mr.  Renwick  stated  that,  as  he  saw 
it,  the  pending  ordinance  was  general  in 
its  terms  and  could  be  used  by  other 
stores  than  Mandel's,  specifiically  the 
Boston  Store,  Marshall  Field's,  Roths- 
child's and  perhaps  others. 

Harriet  Vittum 

Miss  Harriet  Vittum,  Civic  Director 
of  the  Woman's  City  Club,  told  of  the 
action  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  that 
organization,  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject.  She  said  that  the 
committee  had  inspected  the  sub-base- 
ment and  had  been  shown  the  ventilating 
apparatus  and  the  safetv  appliances  and 
that  a  demonstration  of  the  quality  of 
the  air  was  also  made  for  their  benefit. 
"In  many  way,"  said  Miss  Vittum,  "it 
was  a  very  satisfactory  basement,  al- 
though the  moving  stairway,  which  Mr. 
Kelly  (the  manager)  said  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  regular  stairway  in  case  of 
fire,  did  not  work  as  rapidly  as  Mr. 
Kelly  thought  it  would  and  although  a 
torch  applied  to  the  sprinkler  did  not 
melt  it  quite  as  soon  as  he  expected." 
"Mr.  Kelly  told  as  very  frankly,"  Miss 
Vittum  said,  "that  they  knew  when  they 
built  the  building  that  it  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  building  ordinances." 

On  the  basis  of  its  investigations,  the 
committee  on  December  13  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  City  Council,  reciting  that 
the  salesroom  in  question  was  built  with 
full  knowledge  of  all  concerned  in  direct 
violation  of  the  building  ordinance  and 
protesting  against  the  pending  amend- 
ment "which  legalizes  this  violation  of 
the  law." 

Allen  B.  Pond  was  the  next  speaker. 


Allen  B.  Pond 

"Building  ordinances  are  passed  under 
the  police  power  of  the  state,  a  power 
not  capable  of  exact  definition,  but  used 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  from 
dangers  of  various  sorts.  Originally 
used  in  a  negative  form  to  abate  nui- 
sances, the  police  power  has  foecome 
naturally  and  properly  extended,  in  a 
positive  form,  to  prevent  conditions 
which  might  create  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  particular  section  of  the  Build- 
ing Code  which  is  now  in  question  has 
been  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  court 
has  affirmed  the  right  of  the  public  to 
enact  legislation  of  this  type.  There  is 
no  question,  therefore,  of  our  having 
strained  a  right  of  the  community  in 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

"The  first  question  with  regard  to 
this  ordinance  is  that  of  sanitation.  The 
last  word  on  this  subject  will  not  be 
said  for  some  time  to  come.  We  do 
know  certain  things.  We  know  that 
plants  and  men  thrive  where  they  have 
a  certain  amount  of  sunlight  and  that 
neither  thrive  as  well  when  deprived  of 
it.  We  know  that  anemic  conditions 
exist  and  certain  diseases  flourish  in 
places  where  there  is  a  lack  of  light.  It 
is  an  open  question,  then,  how  far  we 
shall  artificially  create  conditions  for 
workers  or  others  in  which  no  direct 
light  is  afiforded. 

"It  is  possible  to  supply  mechanically 
a  given  amount  of  air  in  motion  to  a 
basement  or  sub-basement,  and  we  do 
that  sort  of  thine:  where  we  have  to. 
But  the  presumption  is  always  against 
a  procedure  of  that  sort — where  you  take 
a  chance  on  -health — and  always  in  favor 
of  its  prevention,  unless  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable necessity  for  it. 

"Next  is  the  question  of  safety:  We 
cannot  avoid  fire  or  panic  or  the  smoke, 
which  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  than 
fire,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  our  un- 
dertaking to  fight  panic,  fire  and  smoke 
under  adverse  conditions,  where  no  ne- 
cessity can  be  argued.  It  is  possible, 
in  stories  above  ground,  to  get  access 
to  fresh  air.  You  can  break  a  window 
and  have  a  chance  to  breathe  while  you 
collect  your  wits  and  get  ready  to  make 
a  break  for  the  next  point.  That  sort 
of  thing  is  not  possible  in  a  thoroughly 
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enclosed  place,  such  as  a  basement  or 
sub-ibasement.  There  you  must  depend, 
if  there  be  smoke,  upon  your  sense  of 
geography,  your  wit  and  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  panic.  No  mechanical  de- 
vice can  take  care  of  the  smoke.  Men 
may  be  suffocated  in  smoke  where  there 
is  a  comparatively  small  blaze  and  where 
there  has  not  been  direct  heat  enough  to 
set  off  a  sprinkler  head.  That  point 
must  be  considered  with  great  care  if 
you  are  planning  to  place  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  sub-basement  of  a 
building. 

"Of  course  the  conditions  in  a  sub- 
basement  of  this  sort  are  not  the  same 
as  those  in  a  transportation  subway.  In 
a  subway,  you  have  a  thoroughly  fire- 
proof structure,  with  presumptively  fire- 
proof trains.  There  is  no  accumulation 
of  combustible  material  and  the  danger 
from  fire  and  smoke  is  at  a  minimum. 
In  a  basement  shipping  or  salesroom, 
however,  the  amount  of  combustible  ma- 
terial is  multiplied  and  the  danger  from 
fire  and  smoke  is  absolutely  unavoidable. 

"In  a  sub-basement,  there  will  be  a 
.tendency  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  a  state  of  panic  greater  than 
would  be  likely  to  occur  in  the  stories 
above,  where  they  at  least  have  the  con- 
sciousness, correct  or  not,  that  because 
they  are  above  ground  thev  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  get  out.  Obviously,  the 
psychology  of  the  situation  is  in  favor 
of  panic  under  conditions  of  the  sort  that 
we  are  now  discussing.  When  you  have 
to  climb  the  equivalent  of  three  or  four 
flights  of  stairs  with  women  and  chil- 
dren (women  unwisely  trying  to  save 
what  they  have  with  them)  the  oppor- 
tunity for  trouble  is  multiplied.  Why 
should  you  create  that  opportunity  with- 
out warrant  of  necessity? 

"The  ordinance  provides  for  a  well- 
hole  between  the  basement  and  sub-base- 
ment. A  building  with  the  stories  cut 
off  from  one  another  and  with  enclosed 
passages  about  the  elevators  gives  you 
some  chance  to  avert  the  danger  from 
smoke.  I  should  add  to  that  the  greater 
danger  of  panic  spreading  from  story 
to  story.  But  where  you  have  an  open 
well-hole  leading  from  one  story  to  an- 
other, the  chances  of  panic  are  multi- 
plied. 


"Now,  there  is  another  line  of  argu- 
ment :  For  many  years  we  have  been 
talking  about  congestion.  We  have  been 
arguing  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  so 
many  people  should  congregate  in  one 
part  of  the  city,  handicapping  the  means 
of  transportation,  movement  on  the  side- 
walk and  so  on.  It  was  estimated  in 
New  York  some  time  ago  that,  if  a 
panic  were  to  occur  in  certain  portions 
of  the  city,  the  people  would  be  eight 
feet  deep  on  the  sidewalk.  We  are  not 
as  bad  off  as  that  in  Chicago,  but  we 
are  facing  this  problem  of  congestion, 
and  to  allow  an  owner  of  property,  with- 
out the  warrant  of  necessity,  to  use  his 
property  so  as  to  add  to  that  congestion, 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  entire  public.  Our  high  buildings 
are  bad  enough.  Why  dig  occupied 
stories  down  into_  the  ground  ? 

"The  ordinance  adopted  in  1905  con- 
tained the  existing  ordinance  provision 
relating  to  the  use  of  "basements  in  de- 
partment stores.  During  the  years  be- 
tween 1905  and  1911,  the  ordinance  was 
subjected  to  vigorous  discussion  from 
all  directions,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
1911  commission  I  do  not  recall  any 
great  debate  in  1911  on  this  section  or 
any  strong  effort  to  change  it.  The 
majority  opinion  was  overwhelmingly 
against  any  change.  It  was  felt  that 
the  issue  had  been  met,  that  tlie  public 
mind  was  made  up,  and  that  there  was 
no  need  for  a  change,  so  the  ordinance 
stands  today  as  orginally  framed. 

"Now  I  submit  that  there  is  no  sound 
reason  today  for  a  change  in  policy.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  this  amending  ordi- 
nance does  not  establish  a  precedent. 
You  cannot  allow  one  man  to  use  a 
sub-basement  for  commercial  purposes 
and  permanently  deny  that  right  to 
others.  Either  you  will  ultimately  re- 
voke the  one,  or — ^much  more  likely — 
you  will  extend  the  privilege.  You  are 
creating,  if  you  adopt  this,  a  change  in 
policy  for  which  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral advocacy  and  for  which  no  sound 
argument  has  been  advanced. 

"If  it  is  legitimate  to  make  this  change, 
the  only  proper  procedure  is  to  change 
the  general  policy.  The  proposed  ordi- 
nance is  not  a  general  one.  The  pend- 
ing  amendment   expressly   says :      'Pro- 
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vided,  however,  that  in  all  existing  build- 
ings of  fire-proof  construction' — and  the 
further  language  of  the  ordinance  itself 
describes  specifically  the  conditions  exist- 
ing at  Mandel  Brothers'  sub-basement. 
That  highly  objectionable  well-hole,  for 
instance,  is  referred  to  simply  because 
it  describes  this  one  sub-basement.  To 
be  brief,  we  are  not  confronting  a  re- 
vision of  an  ordinance  on  its  merits, 
with  a  full  consideration  of  all  questions 
involved.  We  are  confronting  simply  a 
privilege  to  be  granted  to  an  individual 
to  violate  the  general  rule. 

"What  is  the  efifect  of  this  sort  of 
thing?  We  are  confronted  constantly  in 
the  building  department,  in  the  building 
committee  of  the  City  Council,  in  the 
Council  itself,  by  people  asking  for  the 
privilege  of  violating  a  general  rule.  The 
result  of  this  is  to  throw  all  certitude 
to  the  winds  and  to  substitute  whims 
for  law — you  have  no  law.  More  than 
that,  you  elect  men  to  govern  you  and 
then  impose  on  them  a  constant  and 
wholly  unnecessary  strain  by  subjecting 
them  to  demands  for  special  privileges — 
a  thoroughly  vicious  method  of  govern- 
ment. Such  procedure  penalizes  every 
man  who  obeys  the  law  and  puts  a 
premium  upon  the  man  who  brings  pres- 
sure to  bear  to  get  a  special  privilege. 
I  submit  that  the  only  proper  way  to 
take  this  proposition  up  is  by  a  general 
ordinance  changing  the  general  rule. 

"As  Miss  Vittum  pointed  out.  it  is 
conceded  by  Mandel  Brothers  that  in 
1909,  when  the  plans  of  this  building 
were  made,  they  knew  what  the  law 
was  and  took  a  chance  on  the  violation. 
It  is  said  in  their  behalf  that  the  Mayor 
intimated  to  them  that  he  would  do  his 
best  to  get  the  law  amended  and  that 
they  depended  somewhat  on  that.  That 
again,  I  submit  is  a  thoroughly  vicious 
procedure.  No  Mayor  has  a  right  to 
violate  the  law  either  by  written  or  other 
promise.  The  fact  that  the  law  was  con- 
sciously ignored  properly  deprives  the 
people  who  are  now  asking  for  relief, 
of  the  sympathy  which  they  might  other- 
wise possibly  claim,  even  on  a  request 
for  a  special  privilege  taken  up  in  ad- 
vance of  the  fact. 

"It  is  my  judgment  that  the  general 
policy  has  not  been  properly  reviewed ; 


that  no  sound  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  a  change  of  general  policy; 
that  this  is  manifestly  a  special  privilege 
for  a  special  existing  building-,  not  a  gen- 
eral amendment  to  the  ordinance ;  and 
that  such  an  act  is  absolutelv  opposed 
to  public  policy."     (Applause). 

William  H.  Sexton 

Mr.  Sexton  in  his  reply  charged  that 
those  who  had  spoken  against  the  ordi- 
nance had  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience  "a  fictitious  place,  like  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  where  people 
are  constantly  subjected  to  danger  to 
life  and  limb."  He  denied  that  the  sub- 
basement  is  unhealthful  or  unsafe. 

"When  this  building  was  being 
planned."  Mr.  Sexton  said,  "the  mat- 
ter of  having  the  ordinance  changed  was 
taken  up  with  Mayor  Busse.  The  Mayor 
said  that  the  Council  committee  was  in 
the  final  stages  of  its  report  on  the 
building  ordinances,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  open  up  the  matter  at  that  time ;  but 
that  both  he  and  the  Health  Commis- 
sioner were  satisfied  for  Mandel  Brothers 
to  go  ahead  and  build  the  building — 
not  to  use  the  space,  but  to  build  the 
building — and  that  later  the  amendment 
of  the  ordinance  could  be  taken  up.  Is 
there  anything  wrong  in  this?  It  is  the 
use  of  this  space  that  we  are  talking 
about,  not  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing. 

"The  building  was  built  with  a  well- 
hole  connecting  its  first  basement  with 
this  sub-basement,  thirty-two  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  street  level.  Mr. 
Pond  makes  the  statement  that  the  well- 
hole  itself  is  unsafe.  Then  Marshall 
Field's  building  ought  to  be  destroyed, 
for  it  has  a  well-hole  connecting  all 
the  salesrooms  from  the  main  floor 
up  to  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  story.  Is 
that  safe?     According  to  Mr.  Pond,  no. 

"The  safest  \  laces  in  the  building,  out- 
side of  the  main  floor,  are  the  basement 
and  the  sub-basement.  I  will  come  back 
for  a  vote  of  censure  and  ridicule,  if 
you  will  go  there  and  can  say  this  is  not 
so.  There  are  elevators,  there  are  safety 
devices  and  there  is  a  fireproof  passage- 
way under  the  allev  between  the  Wabash 
Avenue  and  the  State  Street  buildings, 
by  which  a  man  can  walk  out   of   this 
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subway,  into  another  building  and  out  on 
Wabash  Avenue.  Who  has  told  you 
about  that  private  exit?  In  case  of  fire, 
I  would  rather  have  my  wife  and  my 
five-year-old  .2:irl  in  that  subway  than 
on  any  floor  above  the  second. 

"Then  as  to  fire  escapes  above  the 
basement  floors :  It  is  a  great  privilege, 
isn't  it,  to  be  allowed  to  go  down  on  a 
fire  escape  to  breathe  fresh  air?  How 
many  have  done  it?  Do  you  take  your 
exercise  that  way?  I  have  been  taking 
part  in  athletics,  but  I  don't  know  about 
getting  down  a  fire  escape  from  the 
twelfth  floor.  And  it's  a  great  privilege, 
too,  to  be  allowed  to  jump  down,  isn't 
it?  But  in  this  subway,  thirty-two  feet 
below  grade,  the  best  and  safest  methods 
of  getting  out  have  been  provided.  You 
men  do  not  understand  how  much  has 
been  invested  to  make  this  building  a 
safe  place. 

"The  ordinance  says  that  you  must 
not  sell  goods  at  retail  in  a  space  of 
this  sort.  We  can  use  that  space,  gentle- 
men, for  anything  under  the  sun  ex- 
cept selling  merchandise  at  retail  or  as 
a  bake  shop.  We  can  have  the  children 
there  in  a  nursery;  we  can  put  a  play- 
room or  a  women's  rest  room  there.  We 
can  do  any  one  of  these  things  with  it, 
but  we  cannot  sell  goods  there  at  re- 
tail. Where  is  the  philosophy  of  that? 
It  is  a  distinction  without  a  difiference, 
not  based  on  common  sense. 

"There  is  a  suit  pending  in  regard  to 
the  right  of  Mandel  Brothers  to  use 
this  sub-basement.  Mandel  Brothers 
won  it  in  the  lower  court  and  the  city 
won  it  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  only 
question  raised  was  the  legal  one.  The 
case  came  back  from  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  retried  here,  and  Mandel  Brothers 
won  the  suit.  It  is  again  on  its  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  about  that?  Mandel  Brothers 
were  advised  by  their  attorney  that  under 
the  law  of  the  state  they  had  certain 
property  rights.  If,  your  property  rights 
are  invaded,  you  have  a  right  to  defend 
them  in  court.  Is  there  anything  ap- 
proaching anarchy  in  that? 

"Now,  Mandel  Brothers  have  come 
to  the  City  Council  to  have  the  ordinance 
changed  and  what  sort  of  opposition  do 
they  find?     There  are  four  kinds.     Mr. 


Pond  touched  one,  and  that  is  the  senti- 
ment fomented  in  some  parts  of  this 
community,  by  certain  persons  for  their 
own  purposes,  against  anything  which 
'the  Loop'  wants,  or  against  any  inter- 
est in  'the  Loop.'  That  is  merely  a 
matter  of  selfishness,  isn't  it,  without 
any  economic  or  social  reason  back  of 
it? 

"Another  objection  is  that  it  was  built 
in  violation  of  the  ordinance.  Back  of 
that  objection  is  simply  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge, of  punishment.  Those  who  take 
this  line  may  admit  this  space  is  health- 
ful, but  they  will  not  let  us  use  it,  be- 
cause they  are  going  to  lay  the  lash  on 
us  publicly.  Is  that  good  for  the  city? 
Is  it  right? 

"Another  objection  is  that  the  place 
is  unhealthful.  The  Health  Committee 
of  this  club  are  opposed  to  it  for  this 
reason.  But  the  committee  does  not  say 
that  this  particular  basement  is  unhealth- 
ful, it  merely  says  that  it  is  unhealthful 
to  have  anybody  working  or  living  or 
being  below  the  surface  of  the  street 
away  from  God's  sunlight.  In  the  name 
of  God,  where  in  the  City  of  Chicago 
today  are  men  working  in  God's  sim- 
light?  We  are  sitting  here,  I  know,  en- 
joying God's  sunlight  in  this  room — 
through  the  agency  of  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Company !  But  this  ordi- 
nance does  not  take  people  out  of  that 
sub^basement  and  put  them  in  God's  sun- 
light. They  simply  cannot  buy  goods 
there  or  bake  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  bun. 

"We  must  all  concede  that  there  has 
been  substantial  progress  in  ventilation 
in  recent  years.  The  windows  in  this 
room  are  not  open  now.  Ten  years  ago 
they  would  have  been  open.  But  you 
have  your  ventilation  devices.  You 
breathe  the  same  air  here  as  you  breathe 
in  Mandel  Brothers'  subway.  There  is 
practically  the  same  kind  of  a  ventilat- 
ing system.  And  aren't  you  choking 
to  death,  aren't  you  on  the  way  to  tuber- 
culosis?   No. 

"There  has  been  a  great  change  in 
the  art  of  ventilation  and  I  challenge 
any  man  to  make  a  test  of  the  air  in 
Mandel  Brothers'  basement  and  say  that 
it  is  not  healthful,  that  it  does  not  live 
UD  to  the  ordinance ;  or  say  that,  when 
Mandel  Brothers  agree  to  give  two  thou- 
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sand  instead  of  one  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  hour  for  every  twenty  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  that  means  nothing. 
It  does  mean  something — it  means  that 
the  air  in  that  basement  is  pure,  clean 
air,  washed  and  tempered. 

"The  last  objection  has  to  do  with 
the  question  of  safety:  Now,  does  any- 
body here  say  that  this  particular  place 
is  unsafe?  Nobody.  Chief  O'Connor 
of  the  Fire  Department,  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  City  of  Chicago  so  far 
as  safety  from  fire  is  concerned,  and 
Mr.  McDonnell,  Chief  of  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention Bureau,  both  told  me  that  this 
place  was  safe. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  this  ordi- 
nance ought  to  be  changed  so  as  to  take 
out  the  entire  limitation.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  those  who  are  now  arguing 
against  us  on  this  proposition  may  some 
day  be  arguing  from  the  other  point  of 
view.  If  you  want  to  go  to  the  main 
proposition,  we  are  willing  to  go  to  it. 

"I  would  like  to  ask  everybody  here 
to  go  to  Mandel  Brothers'  Store  and 
see  this  basement.  If  you  do  not  see 
it,  you  have  no  riglit  to  judge.  The 
health  authorities  and  the  officials  of  the 
fire  department  of  the  city  have  approved 
this  as  a  safe  and  sanitary  place.  Is 
there  anything  wrong  about  it? 

"I  might  mention  that  there  are  sim- 
ilar salesrooms  in  the  big  stores  in  Phila- 
delphia, Boston  and  New  York."  (Ap- 
plause). 

Mr.  Pond :  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  read  from  a  letter  dated  February 
20,  1915,  written  by  Dr.  George  B. 
Young,  then  Commissioner  of  Health,  to 
Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison,  in  regard 
to  this  particular  issue.    Dr.  Young  says  : 

"  'At  the  time  of  the  last  revision  of 
the  code  Mandel  Brothers  endeavored 
to  have  this  clause  changed.  They  were 
actively  opposed  by  Chief  Horan  and 
bv  Dr.  Evans  and  by  a  number  of  other 
interests.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
last  appearance  before  any  committee  of 
Chief  Horan  was  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  in  opposition  to  mak- 


ing any  change  in  this  ordinance.  The 
last  thing  he  said  when  he  left  the  com- 
mittee room  was :  "Gentlemen,  we  have 
trouble  enough  getting  people  out  of 
buildings  above  ground ;  for  God's  sake 
don't  put  any  more  women  and  children 
under  ground."  ' 

"And  again:  'Representatives  of  the 
firm  appeared  before  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Building  Committee  about  a  week 
ago  and  expatiated  at  great  length  on 
the  perfection  of  the  air  washing  and 
treating  apparatus  which  they  had  in- 
stalled and  which  was  constantly  in  op- 
eration. At  the  request  of  these  gen- 
tlemen the  sub-committee  went  with 
them  to  inspect  the  salesroom  and  found 
the  machinery  not  in  operation,  the  belts 
being  disconnected,  which  is  just  what 
we  expect  to  find  in  such  cases.'  " 

Mr.  D.  F.  Kelly  (manager,  Mandel 
Brothers)  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  challenge 
Mr.  Young's  statement.  The  belts  were 
never  off  of  the  machines.  We  must  re- 
move the  slime  from  the  plates  over 
which  the  water  passes  in  order  to  keep 
them  sweet  and  clean,  and  so  that  at 
least  three  units  may  always  be  in  order, 
the  ventilating  apparatus  is  in  four  units. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  make  affidavit 
and  have  it  made  by  every  man  con- 
nected with  the  engineering"  department 
of  our  business  to  the  effect  that  not 
more  than  one  unit  at  a  time  has  been 
out  of  commission  since  the  ventilating 
apparatus  was  put  in.  I  am  sorry  that 
Dr.  Young  has  been  misinformed." 

The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned. 


Two  meetings  of  the  City  Council 
have  been  held  since  the  ordinance  was 
reported  in,  but  at  neither  has  it  been 
called  up  for  consideration.  Mr.  Sex- 
ton was  quoted  in  an  evening  paper  on 
December  30  as  saying :  "The  ordinance 
is  temporarily  withdrawn  and  we  are 
considering  an  amendment  by  which  all 
high  class  fireproof  buildings  may  have 
the  same  privileges  as  are  asked  by  Man- 
del  Brothers  in  the  ordinance  which  has 
been  proposed." 
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ENGLISH  LABOR  AND  THE  WAR 


Those  Americans  who  are  congratu- 
lating themselves  that,  while  Europe  is 
at  war,  America  is  capturing  the  trade  of 
the  world,  may  be  very  much  disillu- 
sioned at  the  end  of  the  war,  according 
to  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin,  who  spoke  at  the 
City  Club  Monday,  December  13.  The 
nations  now  at  war  have  made  new  tech- 
nical discoveries  and  developed  new  eco- 
nomic conditions,  types  of  organization 
and  processes  of  which  America  little 
dreams  today,  and  with  which  she  must 
compete  when  the  war  is  over.  She  will 
find  among  other  things  production  or- 
ganized on  a  new  collective  basis  under 
the  control  of  the  state.  Mr.  Bevin  was 
one  of  the  British  fraternal  delegates  to 
the  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  recently  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  is  a  representative  of  the 
Dockers'  Union  and  one  of  the  assessors 
appointed  to  administer  the  munitions 
act  of  Great  Britain. 

If  a  few  weeks  before  the  war,  Mr. 
Bevin  said,  anybody  had  proposed  the 
changes  which  actually  were  brought 
about  in  a  brief  time  by  the  war,  he 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  dreamer 
and  fanatic.  England,  concerned  with 
her  problems  of  Irish  home  rule,  etc., 
had  been  following  a  policy  of  laissez 
faire  in  industry,  and  any  fundamental 
dealing  with  the  great  economic  prob- 
lems had  not  been  attempted.  There 
was,  as  a  consequence,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  no  register  of  industries  and 
the  country  had  little  knowledge  of  its 
actual  economic  resources. 

Most  people  in  England  thought  it 
was  only  necessary  to  stop  the  advance 
of  the  Germans  and  that  within  a  few 
weeks  the  armies  of  the  allies  would  be 
in  Berlin.  It  soon  developed,  however, 
that  the  economic  conditions  and  organ- 
ization of  the  central  powers  were  to 
play  a  bigger  part  in  the  war  than  even 
the  number  of  men  in  the  trenches. 

Before  the  war,  England  did  not 
realize  how  fragile  was  her  system  of 
international  credit.  The  nation  even 
had  to  indorse  the  checks  of  the  banks 
in  order  to  make  them  stable  during  the 
war  and   England   borrowed   money  at 


4^  per  cent  in  order  to  make  these  good. 

In  the  same  way  the  insurance  com- 
panies found  it  impossible  in  this  great 
crisis  to  insure  the  merchant  marine  so 
that  food  supplies  and  materials  of  war 
could  continue  to  be  imported  into  the 
country.  The  government  again  had  to 
come  to  the  rescue  and  undertake  the 
work  of  insurance. 

Another  of  England's  most  serious 
difficulties  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
was  the  situation  in  which  she  found 
herself  with  reference  to  the  supply  of 
munitions.  She  discovered  that  she  was 
in  the  power  of  a  great  international 
armament  ring;  that  many  of  the  sup- 
plies on  which  she  counted  were  manu- 
factured in  foreign  countries  and  could 
not  be  obtained.  Mr.  Bevin  declared 
that  America,  in  its  program  of  prepared- 
ness, should  take  a  lesson  from  this  war 
and  not  allow  itself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
grip  of  the  armament  manufacturers. 
The  armament  manufacturers  in  Eng- 
land tried  to  maintain  a  monopoly  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  munitions  of  war. 
The  result  was  within  a  brief  time  Eng- 
land was  short  of  munitions  and  a  great 
military  crisis  was  brought  about.  And 
the  nation  had  again  to  step  in  and  pro- 
duce for  itself  that  which  privately  owned 
industrial  concerns  had  failed  to  do. 

There  is  always,  Mr.  Bevin  said,  in 
every  country,  a  "vulture"  class  which 
tries  to  make  money  out  of  every  great 
national  crisis  and  need.  In  England, 
for  instance,  not  only  did  the  private 
capitalists  try  to  exploit  the  government 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  but  the 
cost  of  living,  even  on  foodstuffs  al- 
ready in  the  country  when  the  war  be- 
gan, was  increased  by  the  profit-making 
capitalists  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  almost 
driving  the  working  class  into  revolt. 
Germany  and  Austria  were  able,  be- 
cause of  their  superior  economic  and 
dominant  military  organization,  to  grap- 
ple with  this  situation  more  readily  and 
to  take  control  of  the  processes  of  in- 
dustry, but  England  with  her  laissez 
faire  policy  as  to  industry  was  not  so 
fortunately  situated.  However,  she  was 
soon    forced    to    radical    steps    by    the 
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stringency  of  the  situation.  She  was 
forced,  for  instance,  to  take  over  the 
harvests,  including  those  of  India,  Canada 
and  Australia,  and  she  has  also  assumed 
control  of  the  supplies  of  sugar  and 
leather  and  almost  all  of  the  necessaries 
of  Hfe. 

The  orders  for  war  materials  soon  in- 
creased to  almost  fat)ulous  amounts  the 
profits  of  the  great  capitalists  of  the 
country  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  things.  Laboring  men  were  worked 
to  the  limit  without  sharing  in  any  way 
in  these  enormous  profits.  Naturally, 
although  they  volunteered  in  great  num- 
bers to  serve  in  the  armies,  they  were 
not  willing  to  be  exploited  in  the  interest 
of  this  "vulture"  class,  and  in  the  mines 
and  workshops  they  struck.  The  govern- 
ment had  been  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
hated  unions,  but  ultimately  they  had  to 
come  to  the  unions  and  ask  them  to  dis- 
cuss the  economic  situation.  This  was 
done  and  a  bargain  was  reached,  which  is 
embodied  in  the  munitions  act.  Under  this 
act  the  government  agreed  to  take  over 
and  control  the  munitions  factories  and 
the  unions  agreed  on  certain  conditions 
to  waive  many  of  their  working  rules  in 
order  to  increase  the  output  of  war  ma- 
terials, including  the  rule  restricting  the 
use  of  less  skilled  workers  on  jobs 
usually  assigned  to  higher  skilled  men, 
the  rule  limiting  the  labor  of  women  in 
industry,  the  rule  relating  to  over-time 
and  certain  others.  The  unions  were 
ready  to  make  these  sacrifices,  provided 
labor  was  nationalized  and  not  used  for 
private  gain. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  arrangement  that 
where  less  skilled  workers  were  placed  in 
positions  ordinarily  filled  by  higher 
grade  men,  they  should  be  paid  at  the 
same  rate,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
under-cutting  with  a  possibly  permanent 
lowering  of  the  wage  level.  Wages 
under  the  munitions  act  are  based  on  the 
class  of  work  which  is  being  done  and 
not  on  the  individual  who  is  doing  it. 
This  is  bound  to  have  an  important  efifect 
on  the  status  of  labor  after  the  war.  for 
it  recognizes  another  standard  of  fixing 
wages  than  the  subsistence  level. 

Women  are  working  in  the  munitions 
factories,  on  the  railroads  and  in  many 
o1:her   lines   of    employment.      They   are 


members  of  the  labor  organizations  and 
are  working  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
men.  The  services  of  women  have  al- 
ways been  under-valued  in  private  pro- 
duction and,  when  women  were  em- 
ployed in  the  munitions  factories,  some 
of  the  representatives  of  the  government 
took  the  position  that  although  the 
women  were  working  faster  in  many 
cases  than  the  men,  they  should  not  be 
paid  equal  wages.  The  unions  insisted, 
however,  that  the  women  should  receive 
the  same  wages  as  men  and  they  are 
employed  now  on  this  basis.  In  response 
to  a  question,  Mr.  Bevin  said  that  while 
it  was  a  part  of  the  agreement  that  after 
the  war  the  women  should  be  displaced 
by  men  whose  positions  they  were  hold- 
ing, he  doubted  whether  this  adjustment 
would  be  so  readily  made.  He  said, 
however,  that  if  the  rule  in  regard  to 
equal  payment  for  women  were  enforced, 
women  would  probably  be  gradually  dis- 
placed on  account  of  the  greater  general 
efficiency  and  physical  ability  of  the  men. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  there  has  been 
a  great  change  in  the  national  attitude 
toward  the  soldier.  The  soldier  had  been 
regarded  as  a  man  out  of  work  who 
joined  the  army  because  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  As  evidence  of  his  improved 
status,  the  cost  of  the  individual  soldier 
to  the  government  has  increased  from 
100  to  250  pounds  per  annum,  the  differ- 
ence being  made  up  in  increased  allow- 
ance to  wife  and  children,  better  clothing, 
food  and  equipment.  The  state  now 
recognizes  its  responsibility  to  soldiers' 
dependents  and  a  certain  allowance  is 
paid  to  dependent  women  and  children, 
whether  there  has  been  a  legal  marriage 
or  not. 

Labor  has  made  great  sacrifices  in  the 
war.  Some  of  the  factory  legislation  has 
had  to  be  surrendered  and  a  great 
amount  of  social  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  war  has  been  blockaded,  but 
labor  is  bound  to  maintain  what  it  has 
gained  in  the  past.  The  system  of  so- 
cial insurance,  for  instance,  will  be  main- 
tained at  whatever  cost. 

The  present  blockade  of  Europe,  Mr. 
Bevin  said,  is  forcing  the  nations  to 
adopt  new  processes  and  materials  of 
production.  New  products  are  being 
manufactured,  new  discoveries  are  made, 
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discoveries  that  will  revolutionize  in- 
dustry after  the  war.  Everybody 
thought,  for  instance,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  that  if  the  supply  of  copper 
to  Germany  could  be  cut  off  the  produc- 
tion of  munitions  in  Germany  would  be 
vitally  interfered  with.  Instead,  how- 
ever, a  substitute  was  found.  This  is 
only  one  instance  of  many. 

The  workers  of  Great  Britain  will 
never  permit  their  government  to  go  back 
to  the  old  system  of  private  production 
under  which  labor  has  been  exploited  in 
the  past.  The  government  now  owns 
900  of  the  most  up-to-date  engineering 
plants,  in  addition  to  her  arsenals  and 
shipyards,  and  the  people  are  not  going 
to  let  these  get  back  into  private  hands. 
Instead  they  will  insist  that  the  govern- 
ment retain  these  industries  and  apply 
the  surplus  production  which  has  for- 
merly gone  into  profits  to  the  sinking  of 
the  war  loan.  The  laboring  people  of 
England  are  not  going  to  be  toilers  and 
moilers  and  pay  and  pay  forever.  They 
are  going  to  make  these  great  industries 
pay  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  result  of 
this  war  will  be  a  system  of  collective 


production  through  the  various  govern- 
ments. Public  ownership  of  land  will 
also  probably  be  made  a  great  political 
issue  after  the  war. 

The  causes  of  the  war,  Mr.  Bevin  said, 
are  fundamentally  economic — the  desire 
of  the  capitalistic  interests  to  exploit  the 
undeveloped  regions  of  the  earth.  So 
long  as  these  were  plentiful  the  nations 
were  able  to  keep  away  from  each  others' 
throats;  now  that  they  are  limited  they 
have  fallen  to  fighting  among  themselves. 
These  are  the  real  stakes  of  the  war. 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  the 
relative  situation  of  the  labor  movement 
in  England  and  America  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  Mr.  Bevin  said  that  while 
the  English  labor  movement  was  further 
along,  it  had  had  fewer  difficulties  to  en- 
counter than  the  American  movement. 
The  American  movement  is  handicapped 
by  the  great  dififerences  in  nationalty  and 
by  the  importation  of  "scab"  labor  from 
Europe  (as,  for  instance,  by  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  with  whose  agents  he  said 
he  was  personally  acquainted)  as  a 
means  of  breaking  the  power  of  the 
unions  and  reducing  wages. 


RESPONSIBLE  GOVERMENT  THROUGH  THE  BUDGET 


Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, and  formerly  head  of  President 
Taft's  Commission  on  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency, spoke  before  the  Government 
Committee  of  the  City  Club,  Friday,  De- 
cember 3,  on  the  Budget  as  a  Means 
of  Popular  Control.  Students  of  history 
have  agreed,  said  Dr.  Cleveland,  that 
budget  methods  and  procedure  have  in 
the  past  been  one  of  tlie  chief  means 
whereby  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
responsible  government  have  been  per- 
fected. The  first  step  in  getting  control 
over  an  albsolute  monarchy  was  to  se- 
cure control  over  the  supplies,  the  means 
whereby  the  monarch's  arbitrary  will 
could  be  made  effective.  The  issue  that 
gave  rise  to  this  principle  in  England 
was  the  conflict  of  William  the  Conquer- 
or and  his  successors,  representing  ir- 
responsible arbitrary  power,  with  the  lit- 
tle local  groups  who  had  been  accustomed 
through    their   assemblies    and    in    other 


ways  to  responsible  government.  Magna 
Charta  was  largely  a  budget  instrument. 

The  budget  method  of  popular  con- 
trol. Dr.  Cleveland  said,  is  more  effective 
than  control  through  a  fixed  term  of 
election,  because  it  is  more  continuous 
and  goes  to  the  basis  of  government,  the 
control  over  the  supplies.  The  budget 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  will  of  the 
majority  on  the  executive,  he  said,  is  a 
fundamental  feature  of  constitutional 
government.  The  people  have  ordinarily 
preferred  to  surround  their  executives 
with  restrictions  on  power  rather  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  an  abuse  of  official 
authority.  The  New  York  Constitutional 
Convention  favored  a  strong,  efficient 
executive,  but  they  left  oat  provision  for 
popular  control  and  the  people  voted  the 
proposed  constitution  down. 

As  an  example  of  how  strong  execu- 
tive authority  might  be  combined  with 
effective  popular  control,  Dr.  Cleveland 
referred    to   the   Canadian   system.      In- 
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stead  of  being  worked  out,  as  in  our 
system,  by  a  committee,  often  hidden 
from  public  view  and  with  log-rolling 
and  other  abuses,  the  Canadian  budget 
is  prepared  by  the  ministry  and  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  for  discussion  and 
de'bqte.  The  preparation  of  the  budget 
is  the  work  of  months,  and  the  minis- 
ters, officers  and  heads  of  departments 
are  thoroughly  informed  and  ready  to 
answer  the  questions  put  to  them  by 
Parliament  members — for  on  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  budget  depends 
their  political  fortunes.  When  the  bud- 
get goes  before  Parliament  it  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  Prime  Minister  accepts  com- 
plete responsibility  and  must  be  able  to 
make  good  before  Parliament.  If  not, 
the  government  resigns  or  goes  before 
the  country  for  a  new  election. 

The  advantage  of  this  scheme,  Dr. 
Cleveland  concluded,  is  that  every  item 
of  the  budget  gets  a  thorough,  open  dis- 
cussion in  the  presence  of  the  press,  mat- 
ters of  policy  are  determined  in  such  a 
way  that  the  people  are  constantly  in- 
formed as  to  what  is  going  on,  and  ef- 
fective popular  control  results.  It  is 
this  out-in-the-open  debate  that  makes 
the  political  news  in  Canada  of  so  much 
greater  value  than  similar  news  in  this 
country.  After  the  budget  scheme  is  de- 
bated a  revenue  plan  for  the  raising  of 
government  funds  is  next  discussed  in 
the  same  way.  This  entire  system  is 
opposed  to  our  own  system  of  invisible, 
indirect  and  irresponsible  government. 

Dr.  Cleveland  favored  a  change  in  our 
American  system  whereby,  as  under  the 
Canadian  system,  it  would  be  possible 
for  either  branch  of  the  government  to 


call  a  new  election  in  case  of  a  dead- 
lock. This  should,  however,  be  accom- 
panied by  a  fixed  term  of  election  as  at 
present  so  as  to  insure  popular  control. 
The  calling  of  a  special  election.  Dr. 
Cleveland  said,  would  be  much  more 
effective  than  the  popular  recall  as  we 
now  have  it  in  this  country,  for  the  lat- 
ter can  only  work  under  such  high  pres- 
sure as  to  make  possible  almost  a  revo- 
lution. The  issues  of  a  popular  recall 
election  are,  moreover,  often  so  con- 
fused as  to  insure  no  definite  expression 
of  public  opinion  and  the  new  govern- 
ment may  be  quite  as  irresponsible  as 
the  old. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  how 
these  methods  could  be  grafted  on  to 
our  American  system.  Dr.  Cleveland 
said  that  two  things  might  be  done :  In 
the  first  place,  the  attendance  of  exe- 
cutive officers  at  legislative  sessions 
might  be  required  and  upon  them  might 
be  put  the  responsibility  for  initiating 
a  definite  budget  plan.  The  whole  drift 
of  our  practice,  however,  for  the  last 
century  and  a  quarter  has  been  the  other 
way,  and  while  no  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  be  required  for  this  change 
the  Legislatures  would  not  be  likely  to 
agree  to  it.  The  second  method  would 
be  to  establish  the  right  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  call  a  new  election  in  case  of  a 
conflict  so  that  both  branches  of  govern- 
ment would  go  before  the  people  for  a 
verdict.  This,  of  course,  would  require 
a  constitutional  change. 

Dr.  Cleveland's  address  was  the  first 
of  a  series  which  is  being  held  by  the 
committee  dealing  with  fundamental 
principles  of  government. 


COUNTRY  PLANNING 


Until  recently,  little  effort  has  been 
made  to  apply  scientific  principles  of 
planning  to  the  country  side.  Efiforts 
are  now  being  made,  however,  in  many 
country  places  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation,  make  better  roads 
and  conserve  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
landscape,  and  in  other  ways  improve 
the  physical  conditions  surrounding  rural 
life.  This  "country  planning"  work  was 
discussed  at  the  City  Club  on  Saturday, 


December  18,  by  two  men  who  are  lead- 
ers in  this  line  in  their  own  states :  Prof. 
Frank  A.  Waugh  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  and  Prof.  J.  C. 
Blair  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture. 
University  of  Illinois. 

This  "country  planning"  movement, 
according  to  Prof.  Waugh,  involves 
primarily  the  conservation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  public  property  of  the  coun- 
try,    including     roads,     school     houses, 
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cemeteries,  town  halls  and  other  pubHc 
places.  It  is  surprising,  he  said,  that 
country  communities  have  so  little  land 
at  their  disposal  for  public  purposes.  It 
is  very  hard  to  find  a  country  neighbor- 
hood that  has  enough  land  for  a  base- 
ball field. 

Country  people  also  fail  generally  to 
conserve  the  scenic  opportunities  of  their 
landscapes.  Prof.  Waugh  told,  as  a  typi- 
cal instance,  of  a  small  town  in  Vermont 
through  which  ran  a  beautiful  stream ; 
the  banks  of  this  stream  were  privately 
owned  and  even  the  bridge  was  so  built 
up  at  the  sides  as  to  shut  off  the  view 
from  the  people.  He  also  spoke  of  a 
small  Massachusetts  town  which  had  a 
beautiful  lake  but  had  no  facilities  what- 
ever for  using  it  for  boating,  swimming 
or  'bathing — it  was  entirely  in  private 
hands. 

Sound  "country  planning,"  said  Prof. 
Waugh,  is  the  way  to  remedy  these  con- 
ditions, and  for  this  four  things  are 
necessary :  Local  initiative  and  willing- 
ness to  undertake  improvements ;  ideas 
and  expert  advice  in  the  place  of  mere 
good   intentions;   money    (this   is   really 


the  least  important  of  all),  and  time. 
We  are  ordinarily  very  impetuous — we 
want  things  done  tomorrow.  But  that 
is  not  the  way  things  come  about.  When 
a  plan  is  made,  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  work  and  wait  until  the  community 
is  up  to  it,  and  often  things  come  about 
only  after  some  of  the  older  members  of 
the  community  have  passed  away  and 
the  younger  generation  with  new  ideaa 
comes  to  the  front. 

Prof.  Waugh  spoke  briefly  of  his  work 
in  Massachusetts  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Prof.  Blair  described  the  development 
of  the  Department  of  Landscape  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  its  work  in 
promoting  rural  improvement.  Through 
an  extension  division  of  which  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Miller  is  the  head,  lectures  on 
country  improvement  are  given  at  farm- 
ers' institutes,  teachers'  organizations  and 
other  groups  throughout  the  state,  and 
a  periodical,  "The  Illinois  Way,"  is  pub- 
lished as  a  means  of  stimulating  interest 
and  disseminating  information  along  the 
same  line. 


CLUB  NOTES 


A  Christmas  card  addressed  to  "The 
Chicago  City  Club"  with-  "herzliche 
Wunsche  zu  Weinacht  und  Neujahr"  has 
been  received  at  the  Club  office  from 
Herr  Victor  von  Borosini,  a  member  of 
the  Club,  who  is  a  prisoner  of  war  at 
Holyport,  England.  The  border  design 
of  the  card  is  an  entanglement  of  barbed 
wire. 


The  City  Club  idea  is  getting  into  the 
smaller  towns.  The  City  Club  of  Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin,  was  organized  several 
months  ago  and  now  has  a  membership 
of  about  150  men  and  women.  It  holds 
monthly  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
public  questions.  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
Archibald  T.  Campbell,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago. 


Dine  at  the  City  Club 
When   you    are    down    town    for   the 
evening,  come  to  the  City  Club  for  din- 
ner.    If  alone  and  in  a  hurry,  you  will 


appreciate  the  prompt  service.  If  with 
business  or  personal  friends,  you  will  find 
the  club  a  pleasant  place  to  talk  and 
visit,  and  centrally  situated  if  you  at- 
tend the  concert  or  theater. 

The  newly  decorated  grill,  where  din- 
ner is  served,  is  bright  and  cheerful. 
Many  members  are  well  suited  with  the 
club  table  d'hote  (75  cents).  A  la  carte 
service  is  maintained  for  those  who  pre- 
fer it.  The  private  dining  rooms  are 
available  at  a  small  service  charge  for 
parties  of  six  or  more. 

Members  wishing  to  arrange  for  large 
dinners  or  banquets  should  consult  the 
club  manager — excellent  menues  can  be 
secured  from  one  dollar  per  plate  up,  and 
for  parties  numbering  up  to  250  guests. 

The  City  Club  is  your  club.  In  pa- 
tronizing its  restaurant  you  will  not  only 
find  pleasant  surroundings  and  excellent 
service,  but  you  will  also  aid  the  club 
in  meeting  its  expenses. 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE. 
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The    membership    of    the   City    Club,  The    following    new    members    have 

January  1,  1916,  was  2,378,  classified  ac-  joined  the  Club  since  December  1,  1915: 

cording  to  occupation   was   as   follows*  :  S.  W.  Anderson,  engineer. 

Charles    L.    Bachman,   manager,    Cumbus- 

Architecture  AND  Engineering 230  tion  Engineering  Corporation. 

Business —  Samuel  W.  Banning,  attorney. 

Real  estate  126  Robert   G.  Beck,  secretary,  U.   S.   Circuit 

Bankers  and  brokers   108  Court  of  Appeals. 

Insurance 98  C.  B.  Benjamin,  Charles  W.  Shonk  Corn- 
Public   utilities    60  pany  (lithographing). 

All  other   (mercantile  and  manu-  Fred  H.  Bird,  engineer. 

facturing  establishments,  etc.). 773  George    F.    Brown,    George   T.    Brown    & 

1,165  Co.  (insurance). 

Education 164  Robert  N.  Burton,  patent  solicitor. 

Government  99  C.    T.    Chindlund,    Gage    Brothers    &    Co. 

Law 460  (wholesale  millinery). 

Medicine 88  Wm.  B.  Davies,  attorney. 

Publishing  AND  Journalism. 97  Albert  D.  Dick,  Jr..  A.  B.  Dick  Company 

Religion 35  (labor  saving  devices). 

Secretarial  AND  Social  Work 67  Frank    W.    Dignan,    La    Salle    Extension 

Miscellaneous 42  University. 

Palmer  D.  Edmunds,  lawyer. 

*The  total  of  the  items  does  not  correspond  Mortimer  E.  Emrick,  physician. 

exactly  to   the   total   membership,   because   of  Robert    H.    Gault,    professor,    Northwestern 

an  over-lapping  of  several  classifications.  University. 

. John    J.    Geddes,    assistant    cashier.    Mer- 
chants' Loan  &  Trust  Company. 

F.   C.  and   C.   M.  Jorgeson,  members  G.  E.  Hawkins,  dentist. 

of  the  City  Club  and  of  the  firm  of  F.  f  Carles  S   Holt,  lawyer. 

r*     T^  ^             p     r"                    r     <-                 r  H.  D.  Jackson,  mechanical  engmeer. 

C.    Jorgeson    &    Co.,    manufacturers    of  Gardner    D.    Jones,    Nash-Wright    Grain 

store  and  office  fixtures,  have  very  gen-  Company. 

erously    presented    to    the    Club    a    new  Arthur  P.  Kemp,  auditor. 

counter    for    the   coat    room    to    replace  H.  A.  Kirchhoff,  retired. 

the  temporary  counter  now  in  use      The  Sfyl  H'^MccCe^'chemical  engineer. 

new   counter  will_  correspond   m   design  Robert  W.  McKisson,  salesman,  Ameri- 

to  the  woodwork  in  front  of  the  cashier's  can  Steel  Foundries. 

office.  Malcolm    R.    McNeill,    McNeill    Brothers 

The  House  Committee  also  have  under  ../''^^^  Jf,^*^^!f^-     ...          u    •    i     ^ 

.  ,         .           1                 .        ,,       .  W.    J.    Monilaw,    mstructor,    phvsical    edu- 

consideration  changes   for  the  improve-  cation. 

ment  of   coat   room   facilities   for  mem-  George  W.  Moser,  president,  Moser  Pa- 

bers  which  it  is  hoped  will  greatly  re-  per  Company. 

duce  the  confusion  and  crowding  which  ^^^""J"  l  Phillips,  lawyer. 

r,       1                   ,.  Frank  E.  Plowman,  illummatmg  engmeer. 

sometimes  occurs  after  large  meetings.  j^hn  c.  Potter,  dealer  in  dairy  products. 

Julian    Roe,    Crocker- Wheeler    Co.    (elec- 

TiT      /-I       1       -n.    ^         .  ,                   ,           .  trie  motors,  etc.). 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Corwith,  a  member  of  Edgar  V.  Stanley,  lawyer. 

the  City  Club  since  its  organization,  died  Edward  F.  Schoeneck,  assistant  cashier, 

December  8,  1915.  ^  Corn  Exchange  Bank. 

C.  C.  Sent,  artist. 

Fritz   Steinbrecher,    Paul    Steinbrecher    & 

The    following    books    have    recently  Wallace  Streeter,  attorney, 

been  published  by  City  Club  members :  Whitman  Taylor,  student. 

Satellite   Cities,   A   Study  of  In-  F.  W.  Thompson,  manager  Farm  Loan 

DUSTRiAL  Suburbs,  by  Graham  Romeyn  ?om 'alT''"*'  ^"■'^''"^'   ^°^"  ^  '^'"'^ 

Taylor,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Sur-  jam°eT^R^Tyrrell,    International    Paper 

vey.  Company. 

Scientific  Management  and  Labor,  

by  Robert  F.  Hoxie,  Special  Investigator 

for  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Industrial  The  House  Committee,  on  behalf  of 

Relations.  the  employes  of  the  City  Club,  desires 

Both  books  were  issued  by  D.  Apple-  to  thank  the  members  for  their  generous 

ton  &  Co.  contributions  to  the  Christmas  Fund. 
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CLUB  NOTES 

Thomas  W.  Swan,  a  director  of  the 
City  Club  and  chairman  of  its  commit- 
tee on  Public  Affairs,  has  been  elected 
Dean  of  the  Yale  Law^  School. 

Enos  A.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association,  met  recently  with 
the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Committee 
of  the  City  Club  to  discuss  national  parks 
legislation  pending  before  Congress.  It 
is  proposed  to  establish  a  National  Parks 
Service  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  consolidate  the  administration 
of  the  national  parks  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  bureau.  The  development  of  the 
national  parks  has  been  much  hampered 
by  the  division  of  authority  now  exist- 
ing. Bills  are  also  pending  for  the  crea- 
tion of  several  new  parks,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  would  include  the 
Grand  Canon. 

William  D.  Bangs,  of  the  law  firm  of 
Mechem,  Bangs  and  Parker,  has  been 
made  secretary  of  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League,  to  succeed  Preston  Kumler 
who  has  resigned. 


George  E.  Hooker  Civic  Secretary  of 
the  City  Club,  has  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Illinois  Pension  Laws  Com- 
mission under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
act  passed  at  the  recent  special  session 
of  the  general  assembly.  The  other 
members  of  the  commission  are  Profes- 
sor Henry  L.  Rietz,  Urbana ;  John  P. 
Dillon,  Chicago,  and  Marcus  Jacobowsky, 
Chicago.  The  commission  has  an  appro- 
priation of  $15,000  for  its  work. 

The  duty  of  the  commission,  as 
stated  in  the  act,  is : 

"To  investigate  the  operation  of  all  pension 
laws  heretofore  enacted  in  this  state;  to 
gather  together  all  available  information  as 
to  the  present  and  probable  future  cost  of 
maintaining  the  ftinds  created  by  said  laws 
and  to  collect  all  available  information  in 
regard  to  the  operation  of  similar  laws  in 
other  states  and  counties." 

The  City  Club  Committee  on  Political 
Nominations  and  Elections,  Laird  Bell, 
chairman,  on  January  17,  sent  to  Spring- 
field telegrams  urging  the  passage  of  the 
election  economy  bills  (1)  for  the  com- 
bining of  the  registration  for  the  pres- 
idential primary  with  that  for  aldermanic 
primary  and  (2) — provided  separate  bal- 
lots were  provided  for  judges  and  alder- 
men— for  the  conbining  of  the  June  judi- 
cial elections  in  Cook  County  with  the 
aldermanic  elections.  The  former  of 
these  two  bills  was  passed;  the  latter 
failed. 

Another  bill  before  the  Legislature 
provided  for  a  general  registration  once 
in  four  years  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  central  registration  bureau.  The 
committee  urged  that  this  bill  should 
be  given  more  complete  consideration 
than  would  be  possible  at  this  special 
session  but  that,  if  it  were  to  be  adopted, 
adequate  safeguards  should  be  provided 
against  fraudulent  registration.  This 
bill  passed  the  Senate  but  failed  in  the 
House. 

James  Ellsworth  Randell,  manager  of 
the  Continental  and  Commercial  National 
Bank  Building  and  a  member  of  the 
Citv  Club  since  1909,  died  on  Tanuary  26. 
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A  member  was  found  the  other  day 
who  did  not  know  the  ckib  possessed  a 
hbrary.  There  is  a  good  Hbrary  in  a 
pleasant  room  on  the  fourth  floor.  Mem- 
bers are  invited  to  use  it.  The  collection 
naturally  specializes  in  topics  relating  to 
the  work  and  interests  of  the  club. 

The  following  persons  have  joined  the 
City  Club  since  the  last  Bulletin  was  is- 
sued, January  10,   1916: 

William  H.  Babcock,  Walter  H.  Wilson 
&    Co. 

Herman  C.  Behrens,  vice-president,  Con- 
tinental   Casualty    Company. 

William  G.  Booth,  William  A.  Bond  &   Co. 

L.  A.  Bower,  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett 
&    Co. 

C.  T.  Brown,  sales  manager,  Elliott-Madison 
Company    (puljlisliers.) 

Charles  L.  Cockrell,  railway  sales  agent, 
Western  Roofing  &  Supply  Co. 

Howard  M.  Cox,  lawyer,  Cheever  &  Cox. 

Robert  M.  Curtis,  Alfred  L.  Baker  &  Co. 

August   Christenson,  wholesale  clothing. 

F.  G.  Dickerson,  president,  Dickerson  Fil- 
ler   Co.    (canning   machinery.) 

Ralph  Ellis,  secretary.  Legislative  Voters' 
League. 

Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  assistant  editor.  Jour- 
nal of   the   American  Medical   Association. 
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AN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 


Walter  Lippmann,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  New  Repubhc  and  the  author  of 
several  notable  books  on  affairs  of  the 
day,*  addressed  the  City  Club,  January 
14,  on  "An  American  Foreign  Policy." 
He  said: 

Walter  Lippmann 

"Ever  since  it  became  evident  many 
months  ago  that  the  United  States  was 
about  to  go  in  for  heavier  armament,  a 
group  of  people  in  this  country  has  been 
insisting  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
arm  intelligently  unless  we  knew  what 
we  were  arming  for,  that  no  prepared- 
ness would  really  be  possible  until  there 
had  been  a  careful  analysis  and  defini- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy.  Secretary 
Garrison's  report  dismissed  this  in  one 
paragraph,  saying  that  when  you  pre- 
pare against  a  fire,  you  buy  a  fire  ex- 
tinguisher, you  don't  ask  the  date  or 
the  place  of  the  fire.  Argument  from 
metaphor  is  always  dangerous,  and  in 
this  case  the  metaphor  ftself  does  not 
happen  to  be  true,  for  you  need  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  fire  department  and  dif- 
ferent fire  laws  in  a  town  of  wooden 
houses  than  you  need  in  a  town  where 
there  are  skyscrapers.  And  when  it 
comes  to  the  relations  of  nations,  the 
truth  that  you  must  know  what  you  are 
about  holds   infinitely  more. 

"I  believe  that  students  of  interna- 
tional politics  have  agreed  that  arma- 
ments are  created  not  to  defend  a  coun- 
try, but  to  defend  its  policy.  If  free- 
dom from  invasion  were  the  only  ambi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  we  could  build 
a  Chinese  wall  around  this  country,  put 
a  gun  along  every  half  mile  on  the  coast, 
build  a  few  submarines  and  wait.  But 
what  we  are  arming  for,  if  we  are  going 
to  arm,  is  to  defend  not  just  our  shores, 
but  certain  policies  which  we  stand  for 
and  it  therefore  becomes  absolutely  es- 
sential to  put  those  policies  on  the  table, 
discuss  them  with  the  world,  and  know 
exactly  what  they  are  going  to  cost. 
That  is  an  immense  task  and  a  very 
delicate  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  got  to  undertake  it. 


*"A  Preface  to  Politics,"  "Drift  and 
Mastery,"  "The  Stakes  of  Diplomacy." 


Problem  of  the  Far  East 

"A  useful  way  of  thinking  about 
American  foreign  policy  is  to  divide  it 
into  three  grand  divisions,  our  relations 
to  the  far  East,  our  relations  to  Latin 
America,  and  our  relations  to  the  British 
empire.  The  problem  of  the  far  East 
has  essentially  two  factors,  one  is  the 
question  of  Asiatic  immigration,  the 
other  is  the  question  of  China,  whether 
it  is  to  be  preserved  as  an  independent 
nation,  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
Japan,  or  to  be  protected  by  international 
arrangement  among  the  powers.  Amer- 
ica has  to  make  up  its  mind  first  whether 
it  wishes  to  maintain,  and  perhaps  make 
more  severe,  its  exclusion  policy  in  ref- 
erence to  Asiatic  immigration,  and  above 
all  must  determine  how  far  it  will  go  and 
what  risks  it  will  take  in  dealing  with 
Japanese  plans  in  China — for  the  meas- 
ure of  our  danger  in  regard  to  Japan  is 
the  measure  of  our  willingness  to  take 
part  in  oriental  politics.  If  we  should  say 
to  Japan,  and  act  upon  it,  that  we  would 
not  interfere  with  whatever  she  might 
propose  to  do  in  China,  that  she  was  free 
to  intervene  there,  acquire  political  con- 
trol, establish  commercial  supremacy 
and  let  us  take  the  leavings,  the  Japan- 
ese problem,  so  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned, would  disappear.  Japan  would 
gladly  purchase  freedom  in  China  at  the 
price  of  the  exclusion  of  her  coolies 
from  California. 

America's  Obligation 
"We  will  have  to  make  up  our  minds 
whether,  for  our  own  peace  and  the 
future  of  the  world,  we  can  allow  a  na- 
tion like  China  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
smaller  but  more  aggressive  people  like 
Japan,  whether  the  disintegration  and 
conquest  of  China  will  not  create  a 
problem  so  serious  that  all  future  gen- 
erations will  live  in  the  shadow  of  it. 
You  must  remember  that  China  repre- 
sents one-quarter  of  the  human  race, 
and  if  one-quarter  of  the  human  race 
is  lost  in  oppression  and  disorganization, 
the  effects  are  bound  to  be  felt  through- 
out the  world.  The  effect  of  the  disor- 
ganization of  the  Balkans  and  of  Turkey 
would  be  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
results    of   a    disorganization    of    China. 
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Any  farseeing  statesmanship  in  this 
country,  which  recognizes  an  obligation 
to  the  future,  will  have  to  face  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  are  willing  to  take 
risks,  either  alone  or  in  arrangement 
with  other  powers,  to  preserve  and  de- 
fend China's  integrity. 

Latin-America 

"In  considering  the  second  grand  di- 
vision of  our  foreign  question,  Latin 
America,  we  will  have  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion. We  cannot  afford  to  treat  Latin 
America  as  if  all  of  its  states  were  alike. 
It  is  all  very  well  at  banquets  and  Pan- 
American  Congresses  to  speak  of  them 
as  free  and  equal  independent  republics, 
but  the  words  stick  in  our  mouths  when 
we  think  that,  at  the  moment  when  we 
are  saying  things  like  that  to  the  dele- 
gates from  Hayti,  for  instance,  we  are 
in  possession  of  their  custom  houses  and 
trying  to  reorganize  their  finance. 

"Now  what  is  the  important  difference 
between  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
The  countries  north  of  the  equator  which 
face  the  Caribbean  and  control  the  canal 
are  the  weaker  ones.  There  are  smaller, 
on  the  whole  badly  governed  and  are  sub- 
ject to  revolution  and  disorganization. 
Left  to  themselves  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood that  they  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  some  other  power.  These  countries 
mean  a  great  deal  more  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  than  those  which 
lie  south  of  the  equator,  three  of  which, 
at  least — Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile — 
are   fairly  modern  second-class  powers. 

"Now,  we  do  not,  of  course,  under 
any  circumstances  wish  to  see  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America  south  of  the 
equator  conquered  and  governed  from 
Europe,  but  we  have  essentially  no  more 
interest  in  them  than  we  have  in  the 
future  of  Belgium — perhaps  le'ss.  If 
we  are  going  to  devote  ourselves  to  the 
defense  of  countries  like  Argentine, 
Brazil  and  Chile,  we  ought,  since  they 
do  not  lie  in  the  sphere  of  our  vital  in- 
terests, to  do  it  under  an  international 
arrangement,  not  as  a  national  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

Must  Guarantee  Orderly  Govern- 
ment 
"Furthermore,  if  we  agree  to  accept 
responsibility  for  the  future  of  the  coun- 
tries  between    us   and   the   equator,    to 


guarantee  their  independence  and  in- 
tegrity, we  cannot  give  them  a  blank 
check  upon  our  future.  We  will  have 
to  be  responsible  for  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  governed,  to  take 
a  part  in  securing  orderly  and  efficient 
government  in  them,  or  we  shall  be  at 
the  mercy  of  any  intrigue.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  very  powerful  French 
interests  in  Hayti,  which  have  been  en- 
dangered by  the  revolutions  there.  The 
United  States  has  to  reorganize  Hayti 
or  let  France  reorganize  it.  The  only 
other  alternative  is  the  futile  one  of 
being  ready  to  fight  France  in  order  to 
let  Hayti  have  her  own  revolutions.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  country  would 
willingly  accept  a  policy  so  futile  as 
that. 

"But  if  we  make  ourselves  responsible 
for  order  and  efficient  government  in 
these  countries,  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  must  invade  and  conquer  them.  The 
real  solution  of  this  problem  lies,  I  think, 
in  the  supervision  of  their  finance,  be- 
cause it  is  due  to  their  finances  that  the 
revolutions  occur.  The  usual  reason 
why  a  revolution  in  one  of  these  coun- 
tries cannot  be  put  down  is  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  administration,  and  so  to 
insure  stable  progress  to  those  countries 
we  must  be  prepared,  when  disorder 
occurs,  to  use  our  influence  and  our  ex- 
pert knowledge  to  put  their  finance  in 
condition  and  keep  it  there. 

The  New  Pan-American  Policy 

"Very  recently  we  heard  from  Wash- 
ington the  first  intimations  of  a  new  Pan- 
American  policy.  I  must  confess  to  you 
that  it  seems  to  me  a  curious  one.  We 
are  told  first  that  the  L^nited  States  is 
ready  to  guarantee  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  every  republic  in  this 
hemisphere.  We  are  then  told  that  the 
United  States  wishes  to  do  this  in  con- 
cert with  the  other  Latin-American 
powers,  but  would  do  it  alone  if  neces- 
sary. That  is  an  order  of  a  size  we 
have  never  yet  faced  in  our  history.  We 
have  never  yet  had  to  cash  in  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  because  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  has  always  made  it 
impossible  for  any  nation  to  challenge  it. 
But  if  Mr.  Wilson  seriously  proposes 
that  we  should  defend  at  any  cost  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  any  state 
south  of  us,  he  has  opened  the  doors  to 
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a  military  program  such  as  we  have 
never  had  in  history,  for  to  do  that 
against  a  possible  combination  of  enemies 
would  require  a  fleet  and  an  army  be- 
yond our  wildest  calculations.  The  Pan- 
American  policy,  which  is  put  forth,  I 
am  sure,  with  all  good  will  and  in  the 
interest  of  peace,  opens  the  doors  to  im- 
mense dangers  and  I  think  if  these  were 
once  fully  realized  by  the  country,  the 
people  would  demand  a  redefinition  of 
that  policy. 

Our  Relations  to  Great  Britain 
"That  leads  us  to  the  third  division  of 
our  foreign  policy.  It  always  seems  to 
me  forgotten,  when  we  talk  about  Pan- 
Americanism,  that  our  important  neigh- 
bor in  this  hemisphere  is  not  Mexico  or 
Argentina,  but  the  British  empire ;  that 
from  Canada  to  the  Falkland  Islands  the 
power  of  England  is  felt.  Any  foreign 
policy  which  leaves  Great  Britain  out  of 
account  omits  the  chief  factor  in  the 
situation. 

"Not  only  do  we  touch  Great  Britain 
all  through  this  hemisphere,  but  a  great 
part  of  our  problems  with  the  far  East 
coincide  with  England's.  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  have  immigra- 
tion problems  like  our  own,  and  Eng- 
land because  of  her  trade  and  other  in- 
terests there  is  far  more  concerned 
than  we  are  as  to  the  future  of  China. 
Moreover,  Great  Britain  is  the  only  im- 
portant power  of  Europe  that  has  pub- 
licly recognized  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  is  the  power  now  in  alliance  with 
Japan.  It  controls  the  seas,  and  no  re- 
arrangement of  the  globe  can  be  under- 
taken  without   England's   participation. 

"I  would  not  suggest  the  idea  of  an 
alliance  with  Great  Britain — not  now. 
Everyone  in  Washington  today  knows 
that  the  blockade  is  going  to  be  the 
central  problem  of  the  next  few  months 
and  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  are 
going  to  become  very  serious.  England 
has.  without  question,  broken  the  rules 
of  international  law  in  regard  to  that 
blockade,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  take 
any  step  in  this  country  which  might 
result  in  serious  trouble  on  that  account. 
We  are  making  a  technical  protest 
against  Great  Britain  and  may  apply 
more  or  less  pressure  to  her,  but  I  think 
it  is  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  this 
country  that  anything  which  would  lead 


to  a  serious  break  with  Great  Britain 
over  the  blockade  would  be  an  unthink- 
able disaster. 

The  Issue  of  the  Blockade 

"If  that  is  the  case,  we  are  giving  to 
England  something  of  vital  importance 
to  her.  I  suggest  that  we  ought  to  make 
England  pay  the  price  for  it.  As  I  said, 
I  am  not  going  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
an  alliance  with  Great  Britain — not  now. 
But  if  we  are  not  going  to  press  the  block- 
ade issue  with  Engand  to  a  practical 
issue  during  the  war,  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  from  England  a  definition  of  her 
policy  in  South  America  and  in  the  far 
East,  to  secure  from  her  guarantees  and 
arrangements  for  a  future  agreement. 
While  that  may  seem  to  many  English- 
men a  hard  and  cynical  thing  to  do,  I 
believe  we  would  be  respected  infinitely 
more  in  England  if  England  felt  that 
there  was  a  fair  and  frank  understand- 
ing and  a  fair  bargain  between  us,  than 
if  she  felt  we  were  going  to  stand  out 
for  the  letter  of  the  law  and  allow  her 
still  to  do  whatever  she  pleases. 

"It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  our 
whole  diplomatic  situation  really  de- 
pends upon  our  ability  to  define  our  re- 
lations to  the  British  empire.  We  cannot 
possibly  define  our  policy  or  determine 
how  big  an  armament  v/e  need  for  Latin 
America  or  the  far  East,  until  we  know 
where  the  British  empire  stands  on  these 
questions  and  whether  we  are  to  build 
a  navy  against  or  with  her. 

Wanted:   A  Definition  of  Policy 

"Many  people  have  said  that  we  can- 
not define  a  foreign  policy  in  this  way. 
But  I  submit  that  throughout  the  history 
of  this  country,  whenever  America's 
foreign  policy  has  been  strong,  it  has 
done  just  that  thing;  it  has  defined  its 
position  and  openly  stated  where  it 
stood,  so  that  we  might  know  who  were 
our  friends  and  who  our  foes.  And 
whenever  we  have  had  immense  pre- 
tensions, with  very  little  to  back  them 
up  and  an  unwillingness  at  any  point  to 
face  the  actual  issues,  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  weak  and  helpless. 

"It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
logic  of  the  situation  forces  us  out 
of  our  tradition  of  isolation  and  com- 
pels us  first  to  negotiate  with  the  leading 
powers  over  these  problems  in  the   far 
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East  and  Latin  America,  and,  second,  to 
find  out  which  of  them  are  with  us  and 
which  against  us,  to  publish  these  facts 
and  to  arm  in  accordance  with  them. 
Anything  less  than  that  is  simply  the 
policy  of  letting  things  slip,  of  letting 
things  drift  along.  Then  you  may  have 
to  sacrifice  thousands  of  lives  and  in- 
finite wealth  for  a  purpose  which  is  not 
even  clear  in  your  own  minds.  This  at- 
tempt to  make  the  administration  open 
negotiations  and  say  what  its  purposes  are 
is  not  a  pleasant  game  that  some  of  us 
are  playing  in  order  to  make  trouble  for 
Mr.  Wilson — as  so  many  of  his  friends 
seem  to  think.  It  is  based  on  a  realiza- 
tion that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives 
are  at  stake  and  that  a  policy  which  is 
not  related  to  armament  and  armament 
which  is  not  related  to  policy  is  the 
cause  of  the  disaster  of  nations."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Should  We  Intervene  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Lippman  was  asked  to  explain 
his  attitude  toward  American  interven- 
tion in  Mexico,  proposed  on  account  of 
the  recent  assassination  of  American 
citizens  there  by  bandits.     He  said : 

"It  is  important  to  remember  that  what 
has  just  occurred  in  Mexico  is  a  crime 
not  only  against  us,  but  against  the  ex- 
isting Mexican  government.  It  is  not 
the  result  of  a  civil  war  and  it  is  not 
the  act  of  a  government  against  us.  Our 
relation  to  that  crime  is  to  secure  the 
punishment  of  the  people  who  commit- 
ted it,  and,  failing  that,  to  make  sure 
that  such  occurrences  will  not  be  re- 
peated in  the  future.  To  abandon  our 
policy  now  in  regard  to  Mexico  because 
of  these  killings  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
foolish.  It  would  force  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries  to  believe  that  we  do  not 
know  what  we  want  and  are  simply 
hysterical  over  this  atrocious  act.  Our 
natural  course  is  to  insist  that  the  Car- 
ranza  government  deal  with  this  crime 
and  to  ofifer  that  government  our  as- 
sistance if  necessary.  If  Carranza  re- 
fuses to  deal  with  the  matter,  the  prob- 
lem is  altered,  but  if  he  is  doing  his 
best  and  w^e  can  help  him,  I  think  noth- 
ing more  is  required  of  us  under  the 
circumstances.  It  seems  to  me  that 
nothing  that  an  American  army  in  Mex- 
ico can  do  would  improve  the  situation." 
(Applause.) 


HORACE  J.  BRIDGES :  "Will  Mr. 
Lippmann  please  tell  us  why  he  does 
not  advocate  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  now,  and  under  what  conditions 
he  thinks  such  an  alliance  would  be  de- 
sirable?" 

British  Trade  Policy 

MR.  LIPPMANN:  "I  think  such 
an  alliance  would  be  undesirable  now, 
because  we  do  not  know  what  the  policy 
of  the  British  empire  will  be  after  the 
war.  If  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  is 
to  adopt  the  policy  that  is  now  being 
discussed  in  Parliament,  of  a  permanent 
trade  war  against  Germany  after  the 
war,  she  is  preparing  to  solidify  and 
make  permanent  the  disorganization  of 
the  world.  That  is  an  anarchical  policy, 
which  we,  as  a  nation  interested  in  the 
peace  of  the  world,  cannot  for  a  moment 
stand  for.  England  must  do  her  fight- 
ing during  the  war  and  quit  when  the 
war  is  over."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Lippmann  was  asked  to  specify 
a  little  more  definitely  his  ideas  on  the 
Japanese  question.     He  said : 

Japanese  Immigration 

"A  very  interesting  proposal  has  been 
made  in  regard  to  our  immigration  laws, 
which  would  put  Japan  on  an  equal 
technical  footing  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
accomplish  the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese 
laborers.  (Laughter.)  I  do  not  mean 
that  at  all  as  a  cynical  proposition.  It 
is  known  as  the  'Gulick  plan,'  and  the 
idea  of  it  is  that  each  year  we  shall  ad- 
mit 5  per  cent  of  the  naturalized  citi- 
zens of  any  nationality  already  here. 
That  would,  admit  several  hundred 
Japanese  each  year  and  several  thou- 
sand European  immigrants.  It  would 
at  the  same  time  save  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  Japan.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  plan  is  feasible  or  desirable,  but  it 
is  one  that  we  certainly  ought  to  dis- 
cuss. 

"As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  to  say  what  our  policy  in  the 
far  East  will  be  until  we  know  what  Eng- 
land may  have  to  propose.  It  would  be 
folly  for  us  to  embark  single-handed  on 
a  Quixotic  crusade  out  there.  If  we 
can  get  an  agreement  of  the  powers  to 
help  preserve  China — and  I  think  that 
is  not  at  all  impossible  after  the  war — 
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we  ought,  I  think,  to  join  in  it  and  take 
our  share  of  the  risks." 

A  MEMBER:  "Why  is  China  so 
important  to  us  ?  In  what  danger  would 
we  be  if  Japan  should  swallow  her?" 

America's  Concern  in  China 

MR.  LIPPMANN :  "If  Japan  swal- 
lows China,  China  will  have  to  throw  off 
Japan  some  day  and  that  will  mean  an 
immense  revolution.  Besides,  Japan 
will  not  be  allowed  to  swallow  China 
without  a  good  deal  of  interference  from 
other  powers,  and  the  squabble,  in- 
trigue and  diplomacy  which  would  center 
about  China  as  a  result  of  that  would  be 
much  worse  even  than  that  which  has 
centered  about  the  Balkans  and  Con- 
stantinople and  has  been  the  root  of  this 
war,  A  future  war  would  be  made  out 
of  the  situation  and  our  interest  in 
China  is  primarily  that  of  our  own  peace. 
If  there  is  a  war  in  the  East,  there  is 
probably  no  way  in  which  we  can  stay 
out  of  it,  for  if  serious  fighting  occurs 
for  the  control  of  the  Pacific,  our  neu- 
trality would  be  out  of  the  question. 
That  is  the  statesman's  reason  why  we 
have  to  take  an  interest  in  China." 

"The  problem  of  the  Philippines," 
Mr.  Lippmann  said  in  response  to 
another  question,  "seems  to  me  to  be 
chiefly  a  strategic  one.  If,  after  the 
war,  we  decide,  in  concert  with  other 
powers,  to  insist  on  the  preservation  of 
China,  the  Philippines  would  be  of  great 
value  to  us.  If  not,  however,  they  are 
a  great  source  of  weakness  and  w^e  ought 
to  put  them  under  the  protection  of  some 
power  that  is  capable  of  defending 
them." 

FREDERICK  J.  PISCHEL:  "It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Lippmann,  that  your 
premise  has  been  the  continuance  of  the 
system  of  commercial  control  as  it  now 
exists.  Is  it  not  likely  that  after  this 
war  some  form  of  international  co- 
operation will  be  brought  about  which 
will  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  this  dan- 
ger?" 

MR.  LIPPMANN:  "I  hope  so,  but 
no  man  w^ho  is  facing  the  responsibility 
of  the  situation  can  afford  to  bank  on  a 
method  of  co-operation  which  has  never 
yet  been  suggested." 

Being  questioned  further  as  to  the 
proposed  understanding  with  England, 
Mr.  Lippmann  said : 


Our  Diplomatic  Opportunity 

"We  ought  not  to  make  any  formal 
agreement  at  all.  The  real  business  of 
diplomacy  is  carried  on  by  negotiations 
backed  by  pressure,  and  the  blockade 
situation,  as  I  said  before,  is  our  greatest 
opportunity  for  exerting  pressure  on 
Great  Britain.  We  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity when  England  came  here  recently 
for  the  big  loan.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
another  country  in  the  w^orld  that  would 
have  made  a  loan  of  that  size  without 
asking  about  its  diplomatic  results." 

"Technically,  we  are  not  going  to  cede 
anything  to  Great  Britain — actually  we 
are  going  to  let  her  carry  out  her  block- 
ade." 

A  MEMBER:  "Are  you  going  to 
wink  at  violations  of  international  law 
for  a  purely  personal  advantage?" 

Enforcing  International  Law 

MR.  LIPPMANN:  "Yes.  That  is 
to  say,  we  cannot  fight  everybody  and 
everything  for  the  abstract  principles  of 
international  law.  We  will  stand  by 
them,  say  that  we  believe  in  them  and 
use  as  much  pressure  in  support  of  them 
as  we  believe  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
exert.  But  the  fact  that  England  has 
violated  international  law  does  not  mean 
that  we  must  declare  war  on  her.  That 
would  be  a  mad  proposition.  It  would 
mean  that  w^henever  a  violation  of  law 
occurred  on  the  part  of  any  nation  we 
would  instantly  have  to  declare  war. 
There  is  no  part  of  international  law 
which  says  how  far  we  must  go  in  ex- 
erting our  force  in  favor  of  it." 

A  MEMBER:  "Isn't  it  a  different 
thing,  however,  to  say  that  we  will  not 
go  to  war  to  enforce  some  principles  of 
international  law,  and  to  say  that  if  a 
nation  will  give  us  some  personal  ad- 
vantage we  will  consent  to  its  violation 
of  that  principle?" 

MR.  LIPPMANN :  "We  know  how 
far  we  are  prepared  to  go  in  enforcing 
these  provisions  of  international  law. 
Why  shouldn't  we  recognize  this  and 
act  accordingly.  I  will  admit  that  it  is 
not  at  all  in  the  spirit  that  you  would 
want  between  two  high-minded  gentle- 
men who  had  nothing  at  stake." 

A  MEMBER:  "Why  shouldn't  we 
insist  unon  Amencan  rights  as  we  did 
in  1812?    Great  Britain  could  not  afford 
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to  have  the  American  naval  power 
against  her.     It  would  destroy  her." 

MR.  LIPPMANN:  "You  would  ex- 
ert the  limit  of  our  pressure  to  open 
that  blockade?  How  big  a  risk  would 
you  run?" 

THE  MEMBER :  "As  much  as  might 
be  necessary." 

MR.  LIPPMANN :  "I  disagree  with 
you  on  that,  because  I  think  that  Amer- 
ica has  too  much  at  stake  in  its  relations 
to  England. 

"If  we  back  up  by  force  our  technical 
right  to  trade  with  Germany,  we  simply 
throw  our  balance  into  the  war  to  give 
Germany  the  victory.  If  the  conse- 
quence of  such  action  would  be  to  de- 
stroy the  British  empire,  with  all  that 
would  mean,  I  think  that  our  'rights' 
would  look  very  sick  in  the  end." 

An  Embargo? 

Referring  to  the  proposal  for  an  em- 
bargo as  a  substitute  for  war  in  enforc- 
ing the  provisions  of  international  law, 
Mr.   Lippmann  said : 


"There  is  no  possible  way  in  which 
we  could  strike  England  a  bigger  blow. 
If  we  ever  should  decide  to  do  such  a 
thing,  we  ought  to  do  it,  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  technical  right  to  trade  with 
Germany,  but  because  we  want  Germany 
to  win  the  war.  If  we  should  strike 
Great  Britain  any  such  blow  as  that  it 
would  be  felt  in  history  for  generations. 
I  am  not  proposing  that  we  should  not 
put  pressure  on  Great  Britain.  That 
pressure,  however,  should  be  used  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  and  not  as  to  this 
war." 

A.  B.  POND:  "Remember  how,  in 
the  war  of  1812,  we  finally  made  a  peace 
which  ignored  all  the  issues  on  which 
we  stood  when  we  went  to  war.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  aren't  there  now  large 
areas  of  international  law  that  are  in  a 
fluid  and  elastic  state  and  in  which  come 
questions  which  are  more  or  less  ques- 
tions of  policy?  Why  should  we  insist 
on  going  to  war  on  questions  arising  in 
that  debatable  area,  instead  of  trying  to 
deal  with  them  by  some  other  means  ?" 

After  some  further  brief  discussion 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


OUR  ARMY  AND  NAVY  RESOURCES 


Captain  Henry  J.  Reilly,  in  charge  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  campaign  for  na- 
tional defense,  spoke  at  the  City  Club 
January  11,  1916,  on  "The  Army  and 
Navy  Resources  of  the  United  States." 
He  said: 

"The  day  has  gone  by  when  wars  are 
fought  by  small  professional  annies. 
War  today  means  that  a  nation  puts  all 
its  resources  into  the  field  in  an  effort 
to  down  another  nation.  The  phrase 
'A  nation  in  arms'  expresses  what  war- 
fare of  the  present  means.  When  a  first 
class  power  goes  to  war  today,  its  entire 
manhood  takes  the  field.  In  every  Eu- 
ropean country  at  present,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Great  Britain,  every  man  not 
physically  incapacitated,  between  the 
ages  of  17  or  19  and  45  or  50  years 
(depending  upon  the  country)  is  in  uni- 
form. 

British  Failure 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Ger- 
many. Russia,  France,  Italy,  Austria  and 
the  Balkan  nations  were  ready  to  take 


the  field  immediately.  Only  Great  Brit- 
ain, despite  warnings,  persisted  in  be- 
lieving in  a  small  regular  army  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  levy  of  patriotic  citi- 
zens in  time  of  trouble.  The  result  was 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  Great 
Britain  could  only  put  six  divisions  in 
France,  leaving  France  with  her  entire 
manhood  in  the  field  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting.  The  general  who  was 
in  command  at  the  Dardanelles  gave  his 
reason  for  British  failure  there :  Green 
troops,  inexperienced  officers,  not  enough 
men,  not  enough  guns,  not  enough  am- 
munition. 

"Two  armies  made  up  of  Kitchener's 
new  troops  were  brought  to  France  the 
latter  part  of  this  summer.  They  asked 
for  a  part  of  the  line  and  the  French 
gave  them  seventeen  and  one-half  miles 
of  trenches  to  hold.  They  did  not  give 
these  new  troops  a  continuation  of  the 
British  line  in  the  north,  because  that 
would  have  carried  them  through  Arras, 
a  very  important  region,  and  the  French 
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know,  as  every  trained  soldier  the  world 
over  knows,  that  green  troops  on  the 
field  of  battle  are  not  worth  a  damn  and 
never  have  been. 

What  Could  America  Do? 

"'Now,  suppose  the  United  States  were 
to  go  to  war  today  with  any  first  class 
European  or  Asiatic  power.  What  could 
we  do.  Any  one  of  those  powers  could 
immediately  put  into  the  field — properly 
equipped,  properly  officered  and  properly 
led — their  entire  manhood.  What  could 
we  do?  We  have  immense  potential  re- 
sources and  any  number  of  men  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  war  were  de- 
clared, we  would  get  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  at  once.  But  what 
would  we  do  wath  them  after  we  had 
them  ?  Where  are  the  officers  who  could 
train  them?  Where  are  the  general  of- 
ficers to  lead  the  larger  units?  Where 
is  the  artillery?  Where  are  the  horses? 
Where  are  the  thousand  and  one  things 
that  make  up  the  equipment  of  a  soldier? 

"What  do  we  have  in  the  way  of 
mobile  troops?  We  have  a  mobile  force 
of  35,000  infantry,  cavalry  and  field 
artillery.  The  A  q  u  i  t  a  n  i  a  and  the 
Mauretania,  used  as  transports  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  have  each  been 
carrying  13,500  men  a  trip  and  could 
together  almost  carry  the  equal  of  our 
entire  mobile  army. 

"The  plants  that  produce  munitions  of 
war  would  not  be  able  to  produce 
enough  in  the  short  time  necessary. 
Furthermore,  most  of  these  plants  are 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  sea- 
coast  or  border  in  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try that  an  enemy  would  capture  first, 
instead  of  in  the  center  of  the  country. 

Coast  Defense 

"We  have  a  certain  amount  of  coast 
artillery,  but  we  cannot  build  batteries 
all  the  way  along  our  thousands  of  miles 
of  seacoast.  Anyway,  all  that  such  bat- 
teries could  do  would  be  to  keep  away 
an  enemy  fleet.  A  landing  expedition 
could  be  dumped  on  the  beach  out  of 
range  of  the  guns  and  attack  and  take 
them  from  the  rear.  The  British  expe- 
ditionary force  at  the  Dardanelles  could 
have  easily  captured  the  shore  batteries 
if  it  had  been  properly  trained,  officered 
and  equipped,  and  the  allied  fleet  could 
have  gone  straight  to  Constantinople. 


"The  first  expedition  for  the  Dardan- 
elles was  landed  in  Egypt — 125,000  men 
in  98  ships.  A  naval  officer  who  was 
present  said  that  this  entire  expedition 
(troops,  horses,  mules,  wagons,  ammu- 
nition, supplies  of  all  kinds  and  artillery) 
was  landed  in  thirty  hours — there  was 
no  noise,  no  confusion.  When  the  ex- 
pedition was  ready  to  go  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, they  loaded  it  up  in  the  same 
way.  In  spite  of  that,  one  of  our  con- 
gressmen told  me  in  Washington  that 
the  figures  gotten  out  by  the  general  stafif 
as  to  the  troops  which  could  be  landed 
in  this  country  by  a  foreign  power  were 
'poppycock.' 

"Muddling  Through'''' 

"Unfortunately  for  us,  in  one  way, 
we  have  hitherto  always  succeeded 
somehow  in  the  end.  People  forget  the 
cost.  They  forget  also  that  not  once  in 
our  history  have  we  singly  and  unaided 
faced  a  first  class  power  wdiich  was  not 
busy  somewhere  else.  In  the  Civil  War 
both  sides  started  in  the  same  unprepared 
state.  I  think  everyone  admits  today 
that  there  was  in  that  war  great  financial 
waste,  waste  of  life  and  pitiful  incom- 
petency before  the  point  was  reached 
where  two  fighting  armies  were  pro- 
duced. 

Why  Green  Troops  Are  No  Good 

"Do  not  think  for  one  moment,  when 
I  say  that  green  troops  are  no  good,  that 
I  mean  that  the  individuals  making  up 
those  troops  may  not  be  brave  men. 
They  are,  but  most  people  in  this  coun- 
try do  not  realize  that  an  army  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  mob,  and  that  a  mob  is  always 
subject  to  vivid  impressions  when  un- 
der strong  excitement — an  unorganized 
mob  to  the  worst  impressions  and  to 
panic. 

"A  trained  army  is  a  disciplined  mob, 
trained  until  the  individuals  respond 
automatically,  not  to  the  worst  impulses, 
but  to  the  impulses  of  its  leaders.  The 
confidence  of  the  men  in  themselves, 
due  to  discipline  and  training,  reacts  on 
the  officer  and  the  confidence  of  the  of- 
ficer in  himself,  due  to  his  preparation, 
reacts  on  the  men.  To  defeat  such 
troops  you  will  have  to  break  that  con- 
fidence. An  undisciplined  mob  cannot 
win  in  a  battle."     (Applause.) 
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FREIGHT  TRANSPORTATION  IN  CHICAGO 


A  recent  investigation  of  teaming  con- 
ditions in  the  loop  showed  that  on  a 
single  day  1,740  tons  of  "transfer 
freight"  originating  outside  of  Chicago 
and  destined  to  points  beyond  were  ex- 
changed by  dray  between  the  various 
downtown  freight  stations.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  other  teaming  on  the 
streets,  this  helps  to  explain  the  notorious 
jam  of  traffic  downtown.  These  condi- 
tions and  certain  proposed  remedies  for 
them  were  brought  out  recently  in  two 
discussions  on  Chicago's  freight  problems 
before  joint  committees  of  the  City 
Club  which  are  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  North  Side.  The  speakers  were 
Henry  A.  Goetz,  who  made  the  study 
above  referred  to,  and  L.  T.  Jamme,  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  Transfer  and 
Clearing  Company.     Mr.  Goetz  said  : 

"No  city  can  succeed  commercially 
unless  it  has  good  facilities  for  handling 
freight  and  that  city  will  outstrip  all 
others  that  has  the  superior  facilities. 
Chicago  has  twenty-six  separate  rail- 
roads entering  the  city,  but  notwith- 
standing this  great  number  of  transpor- 
tation lines  the  city  is  handicapped  in  its 
handling  of  freight.  In  no  city  are  the 
drayage  distances,  the  drayage  expense 
and  the  delays  to  teams  so  great. 

"I  have  here  some  maps  illustrating 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  Chicago 
as  to  outbound  freight  shipments.  This 
map  (figure  1)  shows  by  the  dots  the 
origin  of  outbound  shipments  for  one 
day  destined  to  the  freight  house  of  the 
Northwestern  Railway ;  each  line  on  the 
map  represents  a  trip  made  by  a  team 
in  delivering  one  of  these  shipments. 
This  graphically  illustrates  the  great 
number  of  teams  that  traverse  the  con- 
gested loop  district  in  reaching  this  one 
freight  house. 

Saving  the  Team  Haul 

"This  condition  I  propose  to  correct 
by  the  establishment  of  union  freight 
houses  to  which  any  shipper  may  deliver 
outbound  freight  intended  for  any  rail- 
road. If  a  number  of  these  stations 
were  located  at  the  outer  limits  of  the 
loop  the  teams  instead  of  going  through 
the  loop  would  be  diverted  to  convenient 


and  selected  points  outside,  thus  tending 
to  prevent  congestion  and  shortening  the 
haul.  Figure  2  shows  how  the  freight 
deliveries  illustrated  in  figure  1  would 
have  been  made  under  this  proposed  sys- 
tem. The  short  haul  will  reduce  the 
present  excessive  drayage  expense,  for 
which  saving  the  shipper  using  these 
stations  should  reimburse  the  railroads 
by  the  payment  of  a  service  charge,  equal 
to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  saving. 

The  Clearing  Scheme 

"These  Union  Stations,  however, 
would  be  practical  and  economical  only 
when  ooerated  in  connection  with  the 
clearing  house  scheme,  a  co-operative 
scheme  which  contemplates  at  a  point 
outside  the  city,  an  interchange  of  trans- 
fer freight  (now  brought  into  the  down- 
town district)  on  a  plan  similar  to  the 
clearing  house  of  the  banks.  At  this 
clearing  house,  each  road  would  have 
its  own  setting  of  cars  and  its  individual 
platform  for  outbound  loading;  and  an 
overhead  transfer  platform,  reached  by 
elevators  able  to  carry  six  trailer  trucks 
at  one  time,  would  afford  the  means  of 
interchanging  shipments  between  roads 
and  platforms.  Here  all  transfer  freight 
coming  from  connecting  lines  would 
meet  the  outbound  freight  coming  from 
union  stations,  substations,  industries, 
the  river  and  the  tunnel,  and  the  freight 
from  all  these  sources  would  be  cleared 
and  loaded  into  cars  in  station  order  for 
the  forwarding  road. 

"Since  October  1,  1915,  there  has  been 
in  operation  at  Clearing  a  great  hump 
or  classification  yard  capable  of  handling 
10,000  cars  daily.  This  yard  is  owned 
by  twelve  trunk  lines  entering  Chicago 
and  was  organized  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lyford, 
general  counsel  of  the  C.  &  E.  I.  R.  R. 
It  is  a  "clearing  house"  for  car-load 
shipments  and  is  operated  on  a  co-opera- 
tive plan,  interest  and  operating  charges 
being  divided  among  the  co-operating 
roads  on  a  per  car  basis.  Mr.  Lyford 
has  employed  me  to  promote  the  han- 
dling of  less-than-load  transfer  freight 
at  some  point  outside  the  city  on  a  some- 
what similar  plan.  The  results  of  such 
a  plan  would  be  an  economic  saving  to 
the  railroads  and  a  relief  to  the  down- 
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town  streets  by  diverting  around  the  city 
the  2,000  tons  of  transfer  freight  now 
hauled  through  it  by  teams. '^ 

Mr.  Goetz  outlined  three  subjects  for 
investigation  and  study  in  which  he  sug- 
gested the  club  might  be  interested.  He 
said : 

Manufacturing  Districts 

"First :  It  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  that  the  most  important  element 
in  the  growth  of  a  city  is  the  factory. 
A  factory  pays  for  labor  and  material 
and  distributes  the  money  at  home, 
drawing  the  money  therefor  from  other 
cities.  A  mercantile  business,  on  the 
other  hand,  sends  money  away  from 
home  for  its  purchases  and  collects  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  same  from  its 
customers. 

"To  aid  in  the  up-building  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  city  there 
should  be  defined  and  located  at  selected 
places  all  over  town  areas  with  good 
switching  facilities  especially  adapted  to 
factories.  Maps  showing  these  locations 
should  be  prepared  and  given  wide  pub- 
licity as  a  guide  for  industries  and  an 
encouragement  to  such  enterprises. 

The  Handling  of  Produce 

"Second:  Chicago  is  greatly  handi- 
capped in  the  handling  of  produce  for 
home  consumption  or  for  shipment  to 
outside  points.  A  ^^^sit;  to  Randolph 
street  or  South  Water  street  will  show 
that  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  business 
that  it  can  do  there  and  that  drayage, 
high  rents  and  lack  of  space  have  put 
an  excessive  overhead  expense  on  the 
products  sold  at  either  place.  The  com- 
mission men  are  not  concerned  about 
this  so  long  as  the  consumer  is  willing 
to  assume  the  cost  of  the  waste  of  time 
and  pay  the  bill  for  distribution.  A  co- 
operative plan  has  been  evolved  by  my- 
self in  which  deliveries  from  car  to 
store,  from  store  to  store,  from  auction 
house  to  store,  from  storage  house  to 
store  can  be  made  under  roof  and  with- 
out drayage  expense  or  teaming  through 
the  streets  as  the  only  solution  of  this 
difficulty.  It  is  a  fact  that  South  Water 
street  merchants  have  lost  entirely  the 
"mixed-car"  outbound  shipments  because 
of  the  excessive  drayage  expense  in- 
volved and  the  time  involved  in  making 
up  mixed  cars. 


"Third:  Another  great  handicap  is 
in  the  method  of  inspection  and  sale  of 
cash  grain  on  the  Board  of  Trade.'  On 
arrival  it  is  inspected  by  the  State  Board 
of  Utilities  and  the  samples  are  graded 
and  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Upon  sale 
it  is  reconsigned  to  the  purchaser,  and 
then  switched  to  the  forwarding  road. 
The  delays  resulting  from  the  many 
handlings  often  amount  to  eight  or  ten 
days  and  cause  many  buyers  to  go  to 
other  markets  where  more  prompt  serv- 
ice is  the  rule.  Often  1,000  cars  arrive 
in  a  single  dav.  The  interest  on  each 
consignment  for  an  average  of  only  five 
days  will  run  to  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disturbance 
to  business  caused  by  shipping  delays." 

At  another  meeting,  Mr.  Jamme  ad- 
dressed the  joint  .committees.  One  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  Chicago 
transportation  system,  he  said,  is  the 
fact  that  although  the  bulk  of  the  less- 
than-carload  tonnage  (61  per  cent  in- 
bound and  55  per  cent  outbound)  is  for 
interchange  between  the  roads,  and  not 
destined  to  Chicago  consumers  at  all, 
the  facilities  are  worked  out  mainly  with 
reference  to  local  business.  A  large 
part  of  this  traffic  is  brought  into  the 
central  district  for  redistribution  to  out- 
bound cars,  thus  increasing  the  conges- 
tion. 

As  a  means  of  relieving  this  conges- 
tion in  part  Mr.  Jamme  endorsed  the 
idea,  described  above  by  Mr.  Goetz,  of 
universal  receiving  stations  with  clear- 
ing house  facilities  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  where  consignments  from  the 
receiving  stations  and  interchange  L. 
C.L.  shipments  from  out  of  town  could 
be  distributed  to  the  various  roads. 
Some  railroad  men,  however,  he  said,  be- 
lieving that  a  single  clearing  house  would 
be  too  congested,  have  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  three  stations,  one  on  the 
north  side,  say  at  Franklin  Park ;  on»e 
on  the  west  side  at  Clearing,  and  one 
on  the  south  side. 

Chicago  Facilities  the  Best 

"The  facilities  of  handling  L.C.L. 
freight  in  Chicago,"  Mr.  Jamme  said, 
"are  the  best  in  the  world  because  the 
large  bulk  makes  possible  the  loading 
of  scheduled  merchandise  cars  for  al- 
most any  point  in  the  country.  So  eco- 
nomical is  this  form  of  loading  that  L. 
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C.L.  freight  is  often  shipped  into  the 
Chicago  district  from  points  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  in  the  country,  and  sent  out 
again  over  the  same  route  in  scheduled 
merchandise  cars.  This  freight,  of 
course,  adds  to  the  congestion  in  Chi- 
cago freight  houses.  It  ought  not  to  be 
brought  into  the  center  of  town,  but 
should  be  kept  in  the  outskirts. 

"It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads 
to  move  their  facilities  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, away  from  the  center  of  the  city, 
among    other    reasons    because    of    the 


value  of  the  land  they  now  occupy  there. 
In  an  investigation  several  years  ago  it 
was  shown  that,  to  pay  the  interest  on 
this  land  investment,  an  average  of  fifty 
cents  would  have  to  be  assessed  on  every 
ton  of  freight  brought  into  this  down- 
town freight  district.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  railroads  to  work  together 
in  any  manner  affecting  their  physical 
arrangements,  but  they  will  ultimately  be 
forced  by  economic  necessity  to  move 
out." 


SANITATION  IN  CUBA  AND  PANAMA 


The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  has 
been  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  successful  experiments  in 
governmental  control  of  a  great  scientific 
and  engineering  undertaking.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  regard  to  the  sanitation 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  work  of  Major 
General  William  C.  Gorgas,  surgeon- 
general  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  his  as- 
sociates in  stamping  out  yellow  fever 
and  malaria  in  this  region,  known  as  one 
of  the  most  pestilential  on  earth,  has 
received  world-wide  recognition.  Gen- 
eral Gorgas  was  chief  sanitarv  officer  at 
Havana  from  1898  to  1902  and  of  the 
Canal  Zone  from  1904.  General  Gor- 
gas spoke  at  the  City  Club  on  Monday, 
January  10,  1916.  He  told  the  ex- 
tremely interesting  story  of  the  sanita- 
tion work  in  Cuba  at  the  close  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  how  this 
laid  the  foundation  for  ridding  the  Canal 
Zone  of  yellow  fever  and  malaria.  He 
said : 

Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas 

"The  sanitation  work  at  Ranama  was 
a  success  because  of  two  great  discover- 
ies in  tropical  sanitation  which  were 
made  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  our  knowledge  of 
trooical  sanitation  had  not  changed  ma- 
teriallv  since  the  discovery  of  America. 
Yellow  fever  and  malaria  were  still  the 
great  scourges  of  the  American  tropics, 
particularly  fatal  to  white  men  unar- 
climated  to  those  latitudes.  Most  of  the 
great  wars  in  xA.merica  had  centered 
around  the  control  of  the  Carribean  and 


West  Indies,  and  the  military  and  naval 
forces  which  had  been  sent  to  this  part 
of  the  Americas  had  usually  been  dec- 
imated by  these  scourges. 

Disease  in  the  Tropics 

"In  1798,  X'apoleon,  as  a  part  of  his 
imperial  policy,  sent  an  army  of  25,000 
men  to  land  at  New  Orleans  and  gar- 
rison the  various  French  possessions 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  expedi- 
tion, however,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
New  Orleans,  landed  in  Haiti  on  ac- 
count of  the  revolution  which  had 
broken  out  there.  The  army  landed  in 
June  and  by  October  only  3,000  of  the 
original  force  of  25,000  were  living,  ow- 
ing to  the  ravages  of  disease.  Four 
years  later  another  expedition  of  40,000 
men  came  and  half  of  these  died  within 
a  few  months.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  would  have  been  the  result  to 
American  history  if  good  sanitation  had 
made  it  possible  to  keep  these  armies 
intact  to  carry  out  Napoleon's  ambitious 
scheme  for  establishing  the  control  of 
the  French  in  North  America  west  of 
the  Alleghanies. 

"Our  armies  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  suffered  severely  on  account 
of  vellow  fever  and  malaria.  If  our 
army  before  Santiago  had  remained  as 
long  as  the  French  army  stayed  in  Haiti, 
the  outcome  would  propably  have  been 
much  the  same.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
therefore,  and  narticularly  when  we  took 
possession  of  Havana — long  noted  as  an 
endemic  center  of  yellow  fever — the 
attention  of  the  American  authorities 
was  directed  toward  the  blotting  out  of 
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these  diseases.  From  1898  to  1900, 
Havana  was  cleaned  as  no  other  city 
has  ever  been  cleaned,  before  or  since. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  the 
yellow  fever  was  as  prevalent  as  ever. 
The  natives  were  inclined  to  ridicule  our 
efforts,  because  they,  with  the  least  satis- 
factory sanitary  surroundings,  were 
practically  immune  while  the  Americans, 
living  under  the  cleanest  conditions, 
were  most  subject  to  yellow  fever.  The 
health  authorities  were  in  despair. 

The  Reed  Board 

"At  this  point,  a  board  of  army  medi- 
cal men,  headed  by  Walter  Reed,  came 
to  Cuba  to  study  the  question.  It  had 
been  the  theory  of  most  sanitary  ex- 
perts that  yellow  fever  was  a  filth  dis- 
ease and  it  was  on  this  assumption  that 
the  cleaning  up  of  Havana  had  pro- 
ceeded. In  1898,  however,  the  theory 
had  been  announced  that  malaria  was 
carried  by  the  female  of  the  anopheles 
mosquito,  one  of  some  600  varieties. 
This  theory  was  thoroughly  studied  by 
the  Reed  Board  as  applied  to  yellow 
fever.  And  the  scientific  demonstration 
of  it  by  that  board  was  probably  the 
most  mathematical  ever  made  in  medi- 
cine. Reed  established  a  camp  about 
five  miles  out  of  Havana  and  conducted 
his  experiments,  at  first  with  negative 
results,  but  later,  when  the  conditions 
were  discovered  under  which  the  disease 
could  be  carried,  the  demonstration  was 
positive  and  complete.  The  belief  of 
the  medical  men,  based  on  past  experi- 
ence that  yellow  fever  and  malaria  were 
filth  diseases,  was  hard  to  overcome,  but 
the  proof  was  convincing  and  with  the 
new  knowledge  at  their  disposal  they 
set  to  work  to  stamp  out  these  diseases 
in  Havana. 

"The  work  was  begun  in  February, 
and  by  May  there  was.  not  a  case  of 
yellow  fever  in  the  city,  a  situation  that 
had  not  existed  for  150  years.  It  broke 
out  again  shortly  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ure to  control  the  situation  in  the 
suburbs,  but  by  the  end  of  September 
there  was  not  a  case  of  yellow  fever  in 
Havana.  As  this  had  been  an  endemic 
center  of  this  disease,  this  feat  attracted 
attention  throughout  the  world.  The 
same  result  was  secured  with  malaria, 
although  not  so  much  publicity  was  given 
to  this  fact. 


Sanitation  at  Panama 

"At    the     Panama    Canal    the    same 
methods   were   used   with   the   same   re- 
sults.    Panama  had  been  known  as  the 
most    unhealthful   place   in   the   tropics, 
particularly  because   more  unacclimated 
people  had   come  there  than  anywhere 
else,  and  the  disease  and  death  rate  on 
that  account  had  been  particularly  high. 
Within  a  year,  yellow  fever  had  disap- 
peared  from   the   Canal   Zone.     Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  mosquito  which  car- 
ried this  disease  has  a  possible  flight  of 
only  about  200  yards,  it  was  necessary 
to    apply    special    sanitary    precautions 
only  to  those  parts  of  the  Canal  Zone 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  settled 
communities — about     100    square    miles 
out   of   the   entire    500.      One   measure 
adopted  was  to  clear  away  the  grass  along 
the  margin  of  the  streams,  so  that  the 
small  fish,  which  would  devour  the  larvge 
of  the  mosquitoes  could  get  at  the  breed- 
ing places.     Near  permanent  communi- 
ties the  banks  were  lined  with  concrete 
so  the  breeding  places  would  be  exposed. 
"Special  attention  was  also  paid  to  the 
character   of    the   houses.     The   houses 
erected   by   the   government   were   built 
with  screened  galleries  on   all   sides,  to 
which   entrance   could   be   secured   by  a 
single  door.     This  was  much  superior  to 
the  ordinary  house  with  a  large  number 
of   windows   and    doors   through    which 
mosquitoes  might  enter. 

Housing  Conditions 

"Housing  conditions  in  the  city  of 
Panama  received  much  attention  from 
the  health  authorities.  After  the  be- 
ginning of  construction  work  on  the 
canal,  many  of  the  laborers  had  to  live 
in  the  city  of  Panama  and  the  rents  and 
property  values  accordingly  went  up 
enormously.  It  was  a  part  of  our  sani- 
tation problem  to  decrease  the  conges- 
tion which  resulted,  but  the  people  were 
poor  and,  of  course,  we  could  not  force 
them  to  build.  We  made  an  effort  to 
have  a  tax  placed  on  unused  lands  so 
as  to  force  them  into  use — not  a  full 
single  tax,  but  enough  to  bring  the  land 
into  the  market.  There  was  great  op- 
position to  this  move,  however,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  get  the  ordinance 
through.  We  encountered  here  the  dif- 
ficulty that  is  always  to  be  met  whenever 
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measures  of  this  sort  are  being  con- 
sidered, namely,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
around  the  organic  law  of  the  state." 


At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Gen- 
eral Gorgas  showed  slides  illustrating 
the  sanitation  work  at  Panama. 


RESIDENCE  DISTRICTS  AND  THE  LAW 


The  so-called  "zone  system"  of  build- 
ing regulations  is  common  in  European 
cities.  Under  this  system,  the  municipal- 
ity determines  in  advance  the  uses  to 
which  the  city's  area  is  to  be  put  and 
then  by  legislation  enforces  this  pre- 
determined policy.  Certain  areas  are 
reserved  for  industries ;  in  others  only 
residences  can  be  built ;  there  may  also 
be  mixed  zones  in  which  either  class  of 
buildings  under  certain  restrictions  is 
permissible,  A  distinction  is  often  made 
also  as  to  the  class  of  industries  or  busi- 
nesses which  can  be  developed  in  a  given 
area,  and  the  type  of  house  which  may 
be  put  up.  In  certain  districts,  the 
height  of  the  building,  the  amount  of 
foreyard  required,  the  closeness  with 
which  the  houses  may  be  set  together 
and  other  details  may  be  determined  dif- 
ferently from  those  in  other  districts. 
The  details  of  this  "zone  system"  vary 
from  city  to  city,  but  the  principles  and 
purposes  are  the  same,  namely,  the  bet- 
ter organization  of  the  city  as  a  place 
to  work  and  a  place  to  live,  the  proper 
adjustment  to  each  other  of  industry  and 
transportation,  the  exclusion  of  unde- 
sirable businesses  from  residence  neigh- 
borhoods, the  guarantee  of  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions   for  city  life. 

The  "Zone  System  in  America 

The  zone  system  has  been  recognized 
in  a  limited  way  in  America  in  our 
"fire  limits"  legislation.  In  certain  Amer- 
ican cities,  Boston,  for  instance,  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  regulating  heights 
of  buildings  in  different  zones.  Some 
cities  have  also  established  residence 
districts  from  which  business  has  been 
excluded  (Los  Angeles).  The  possibil- 
ity and  desirability  of  adopting  some  sort 
of  zone  building  restrictions  in  Chicago 
has  recently  been  considered  by  some 
of  the  City  Club  committees  which  are 
co-operating  in  the  study  of  the  North 
Side  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of 
a  plan  for  its  physical  improvement. 

On  Tuesday,  January  4,  Judge  Henry 


Horner,  of  the  Probate  Court,  in  con- 
nection with  this  study,  addressed  these 
joint  committees  on  some  of  the  legal 
questions  involved  in  the  setting  aside 
of  residential  districts  and  the  exclusion 
therefrom  of  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments.  Judge  Horner  was  a 
member  of  the  Charter  Commission  of 
1914  and  was  chairman  of  its  sub-com- 
mittee on  Municipal  Legislation,  which 
dealt  with  this  question.  This  sub-com- 
mittee agreed,  after  careful  deliberation, 
that  the  city  ought  to  have  power  to 
exclude  businesses  from  residential 
neighborhoods,  but  that  no  such  power 
at  present  exists  nor  can  the  Legis- 
lature under  the  constitution  confer 
upon  the  city  any  power  which  would 
deny  to  property  owners  in  any  such 
districts  the  right  to  make  any  reason- 
able use  of  their  property. 

The  Police  Power 

Under  the  police  power  it  is  possible. 
Judge  Horner  said,  to  impose  restric- 
tions to  prevent  injury  to  public  health, 
comfort,  morals  or  safety,  but  the  courts 
of  this  state  have  distinctly  held  that 
this  power  could  not  be  extended  to 
regulations  for  purely  aesthetic  pur- 
poses. In  the  so-called  Friend  case,  in- 
volving the  city's  right  to  pass  an  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  the  erection  of  retail 
stores  in  exclusively  residential  blocks 
without  frontage  consents,  the  court 
held  that  while  the  city  had  authority 
to  regulate  certain  specified  industries 
detrimental  to  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  persons  residing  near  them,  the 
power  to  prevent  the  erection  of  retail 
stores  in  general  had  not  been  expressly 
delegated  to  municipalities  and  the  police 
power  would  not  extend  to  restrictions 
of  this  character.  The  following  ex- 
cerpt from  the  decision  indicates  the 
position  of  the  court : 

"In  my  opinion,  the  General  Assembly  can- 
not be  vested  with  power  arbitrarily  to  single 
out  certain  portions  of  the  city  and  to  pro- 
hibit  the   erection   therein   of  buildings   other 
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than  residences,  and  to  prescribe  the  general 
character  of  residence  binldings  to  be  erected 
in  such  districts.  So  far  as  the  public  health, 
public  safety  or  public  welfare  is  not  af- 
fected, the  owner  of  private  property  may 
use  and  enjoy  such  property  freely  and  with- 
out interference  on  the  part  of  the  municipal 
or  other  authorities." 

The  municipal  regulation  of  billboards 
under  the  police  power,  Judge  Horner 
said,  had  been  held  valid  because  it  was 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  billboards  may  in  some  cases  be 
detrimental  to  the  health,  comfort  and 
safety   of   the   people. 

The  Residence  Districts  Law 

In  1913,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
(House  Bill  No.  411)  to  grant  to  the 
City  Council  the  power  to  establish 
residential  districts  from  which  business 
should  be  excluded.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral held  this  law  unconstitutional  and 
the  governor  vetoed  it.  The  attorney 
general's  opinion  is  summarized  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

"The  owner  of  the  property  has  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  make  any  use  of  it  he 
desires,  so  long  as  he  does  not  endanger  or 
threaten  the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  or 
general  welfare  of  the  public.  .  .  .  There 
is  nothing  inherently  dangerous  to  the  health 
or  safety  of  the  public,  in  conducting  a  retail 
store.  .  .  .  Cegislation,  either  by  the  state 
or  municipal  corporations,  which  interferes 
with  private  property  rights  or  personal  lib- 
erty cannot  be  sustained  for  purely  aesthetic 
purposes." 

Private  Agreements  Feasible 

The  Charter  Commission's  sub-com- 
mittee on  Municipal  Legislation  con- 
cluded. Judge  Horner  said,  that  the  only 
manner  at  the  present  time  in  which 
business  could  be  kept  out  of  residence 
districts  would  be  by  private  agreement 
among  the  owners,  by  the  voluntary  re- 
linquishment of  rights  by  private  owners 
rather  than  a  deprivation  by  law.  Prop- 
erty owners  in  a  given  area  by  unan- 
imous agreement  could  create  easements 
on  their  property  within  the  area,  so 
that  no  one  could  erect  a  business  estab- 
lishment without  the  consent  of  all. 
They  might  even  surrender  to  the  City 
Council  the  right  to  determine  how  the 
neighborhood  should  be  built  up. 

Where  the  character  of  a  neighbor- 
hood has  changed.  Judge  Horner  said, 
and  private  agreements  of  the  sort  men- 
tioned are  violated,  the  restrictions  may 
in    certain    cases    be    disresrarded    as    a 


matter  of  equity,  as  it  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair  to  enforce  restrictions  upon 
one  property  owner  when  others  have 
been  permitted  to  violate  them. 

The  power  of  the  city  to  condemn 
easements,  compensating  the  owners  for 
a  deprivation  of  their  rights,  Judge 
Horner  said  in  answer  to  a  question, 
would  depend  upon  whether  the  con- 
demnation was  for  a  public  benefit. 
That  the  courts  would  consider  an  im- 
provement of  this  sort,  benefiting  only 
the  immediately  adjacent  property,  a 
"public"  benefit,  he  said,  is  doubtful. 

Liberality  of  the  Courts 

In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Judge  Horner's  address  the  point  was 
raised  that  the  courts  are  becoming  gen- 
erally more  liberal  in  their  interpretation 
of  social  legislation  and  it  may  be  that 
the  facts  could  be  so  presented  to  the 
courts  that  there  might  be  some  hope  of 
a  modification  of  the  legal  doctrines 
which  have  prevented  the  establishment 
of  residential  districts.  The  progress 
of  eight-hour  legislation  was  cited  as  a 
parallel  instance.  Such  legislation  was 
held  unconstitutional  until,  in  the  well- 
known  Oregon  case,  Mr.  Brandeis,  forti- 
fied with  a  careful,  scientific  study  of 
the  efifects  of  fatigue  in  industry,  pre- 
sented the  facts  to  the  court  in  a  new 
way  and  was  sustained. 

Judge  Horner  agreed  that  the  courts 
were  in  general  becoming  less  technical 
in  matters  of  this  sort  and  that  there 
might  might  he  hone  along  these  lines — 
more  so  perhaps  than  through  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  considering  the  dif- 
ficultv  of  amendine  the  constitution  and 
the  further  possibility  that  such  legisla- 
tion might  not  be  sustained  by  the  fed- 
eral courts. 

Partial  Regulation 

The  suggestion  was  made  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  that,  while  there  ap- 
peared to  be  serious  difficulties  in  the 
Avay  of  prohibiting  businesses  in  general 
in  residential  neighborhoods,  it  is  pos- 
sible and  practicable  to  prohibit  certain 
specific  businesses  which  are  detrimental 
to  the  health,  comfort,  safety  or  welfare 
and  which  may  be  an  entering  wedge  for 
other  business,  and  that  in  so  far  as  such 
businesses  are  concerned,  the  city  now 
has  the  power  to  restrict. 
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CHICAGO'S  PROGRESS  IN  VICE  CONTROL 


The  recent  attack  by  the  "Chicago 
Hotel  Keepers'  Protective  Association" 
on  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  Chicago's 
leading  organization  for  the  suppression 
of  vice,  received  a  vigorous  reply  at  the 
City  Club  recently,  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 29,  in  an  address  by  Samuel  P. 
Thrasher,  superintendent  for  the  latter 
organization.  This  "Association"  has 
spread  all  over  the  city  posters  charging 
that  "paid  reformers"  —  meaning  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen — have  held  Chi- 
cago up  to  the  world  as  a  -city  of  vice 
and  crime,  kept  away  from  the  city  busi- 
ness capital  and  trade,  driven  vice  into 
respectable  parts  of  Chicago,  and,  by 
compelling  the  police  to  guard  saloons 
and  hotels,  "placed  the  rest  of  the  city 
at  the  mercy  of  thugs,  robbers  and  mur- 
derers." Mr.  Thrasher,  branding  these 
allegations  as  lies,  charged  that  the  or- 
ganization is  itself  allied  to  the  vice  in- 
terests, representing,  not  the  respectable 
hotel  keepers  of  Chicago,  many  of 
whom  had  specifically  denied  any  con- 
nection with  it,  but  saloons  and  the 
cheaper  hotels,  many  of  which  are  known 
to  be  assignation  houses,  and  that  it  is 
officered  by  saloon  keepers,  keepers  of 
disorderly  places  and  men  and  women 
with  police  records. 

Until  1912  when  State's  Attorney 
Wayman,  in  a  very  spectacular  manner, 
closed  the  so-called  "Twenty-second 
Street  District,"  the  policy  of  segrega- 
tion was  generally  followed — at  least  in 
theory — in  attempts  to  control  commer- 
cialized vice  in  Chicago.  It  is  admitted 
that  most  of  the  members  of  Chicago 
Vice  Commission  appointed  by  Mayor 
Busse  in  1910  at  first  favored  this  policy, 
but  in  1911  when  the  Commission  made 
its  report,  the  verdict  was  unanimously 
against  segregation  and  in  favor  of  re- 
pression. Public  opinion  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  conclusions  of  this  re- 
port. 

In  1913,  the  year  following  the  Way- 
man  raid,  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  or- 
ganized some  years  previously  by  citizens 
of  Chicago  to  aid  in  the  work  of  repress- 
ing vice,  employed  Mr.  Thrasher  as  its 
superintendent  and  he  has  since  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  accumulating  evi- 
dence and  working  in  various  ways,  bv 


publicity  and  by  the  prosecution  of  of- 
fenders against  the  laws,  to  stamp  out 
commercialized  vice  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Thrasher,  in  his  address  at  the 
City  Club,  showed  two  maps  illustrat- 
ing conditions  in  the  square  mile  dis- 
trict bounded  by  Sixteenth  street,  Stew- 
art avenue.  Twenty-sixth  street  and  the 
lake.  The  first  map,  prepared  in  1913, 
showed  many  houses  of  prostitution  in 
operation  at  that  time  in  the  old  Twenty- 
second  street  district.  The  Wayman 
raid,  he  said,  had  apparently  only  dis- 
turbed the  situation  in  the  segregated 
district  and  had  made  vice  there  only 
less  open  and  flagrant.  There  were  at 
this  time  more  disreputable  houses  out- 
side the  district  than  within  it,  not,  how- 
ever, as  the  result  of  the  Wayman  raid, 
for  most  of  them  were  old  established 
places.  Mr.  Thrasher's  conclusion  from 
these  facts  was  simply  that  vice  was 
widely  dififused  outside  the  district  even 
under  the  policy  of  so-called  "segrega- 
tion." 

Within  this  mile  square  district  were 
at  least  400  houses  of  prostitution  hous- 
ing 2,000  prostitutes.  If,  said  Mr. 
Thrasher,  the  statement  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  1912  (probably 
somewhat  exaggerated)  that  there  were 
nearly  20,000  prostitutes  in  the  city  were 
only  half  true,  the  results  in  disease, 
in  mental  and  moral  degeneracy,  and  in 
money  expended  must  have  been  enor- 
mous. Assuming  the  average  daily  earn- 
ings of  a  prostitute  to  be  ten  dollars 
(which  is  very  conservative),  the  year- 
ly expenditure  for  this  purpose  was  at 
least  $36,500,000,  a  large  part  of  which, 
moreover,  went  not  to  the  girls  them- 
selves but  to  their  male  and  female  ex- 
ploiters. 

In  July,  1913,  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
a  list  of  100  disorderly  houses,  with  the 
names  of  the  owners,  was  published  in 
the  newspapers.  At  intervals  of  about 
two  months  other  lists  were  published. 
This  soon  began  to  get  results  with  the 
owners  of  property  which  was  being  used 
for  immoral  purposes.  Mr.  Thrasher's 
second  map,  made  in  1915,  showed  in 
the  square  mile  area  above  described 
1,187  vacant  apartments,  a  majority  of 
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which  were  used  for  immoral  purposes 
three  years  ago. 

It  is  perhaps  true,  said  Mr.  Thrasher, 
that  in  some  measure  the  vice  driven  out 
of  one  district  located  itself  elsewhere, 
but  the  claim  that  any  large  amount  of 
vice  has  been  scattered  is  erroneous. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  disreputable  houses 
which  existed  in  Chicago"  three  years  ago 
are  gone  and  those  which  remain  are 
doing  much  less  business  than  formerly. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Thrasher  took  up 
the  attack  of  the  "Chicago  Hotel  Keep- 
ers' Protective  Association."    The  head- 


quarters of  this  organization,  he  said, 
stated  on  the  letter-head  to  be  at  18  W. 
Harrison  street,  are  in  a  barber  shop,  in 
which  the  president  of  the  organization, 
John  Barry,  a  fonner  saloon  keeper, 
hangs  out.  "Having  been  elected  to  the 
presidency,"  Mr.  Thrasher  said,  "Mr. 
Barry  now  seems  to  have  no  other  busi- 
ness." He  then  dealt  with  the  other 
officers  of  the  organization,  showing  their 
connections  with  the  vice  interests,  their 
occupations  as  saloon  keepers  or  keepers 
of  disreputable  hotels,  and  in  some  cases 
their  police  records. 


SOCIALISTS  AND  THE  WAR 


The  present  position  of  Socialists  in 
various  countries  in  regard  to  peace  and 
its  terms  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
at  the  City  Club,  December  4,  by  William 
English  Walling  of  New  York,  author 
of  a  number  of  important  books  on  so- 
cial and  political  questions  and  a  promi- 
nent Socialist  leader.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Victor  Yarros. 

While  the  breakdown  of  international 
SociaHsm  must  be  admitted,  Mr.  Walling 
said,  the  bonds  between  the  Socialists  of 
the  various  nationalities  are  stronger 
than  those  between  any  other  political 
groups.  When  the  military  situation  be- 
comes more  clear,  the  international  So- 
cialist movement,  because  of  its  strength 
in  the  warring  nations,  will  be  a  strong 
factor  for  peace  and  in  fixing  the  terms 
settlement.  The  Socialists  in  Germany 
constitute  about  35%  of  the  electorate, 
and  in  other  countries  they  are  a  very 
imposing  and  forceful  minority.  In 
France,  Austria  and  Italy,  the  Socialists 
make  up  about  25%  of  the  electorate; 
in  Holland,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  one- 
thii'd  or  more.  In  England  the  move- 
ment is  not  so  strong,  but  the  Labor 
Party,  which  corresponds  to  the  Social- 
ist parties  on  the  continent,  is  very 
powerful.  In  Russia  the  second  Duma 
had  over  200  Socialist  members.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
important  country  which  is  likely  to  be 
involved  in  the  peace  settlement  in  which 
the  Socialist  movement  is  not  strong. 

The  Socialist  Minority  in  Germany 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  majority 
of  Socialists  in  the  belligerent  countries 


are  taking  the  same  view  of  the  war 
situation  as  the  other  parties.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  Germany,  but  there 
is  also  a  strong  and  growing  minority 
of  German  Socialists  opposed  to  the  war 
policy  of  the  government.  When  the 
war  broke  out  only  fifteen  Socialists 
voted  against  the  war  budget — at  the 
time  it  was  not  known  to  the  world  that 
there  was  any  opposition.  By  March, 
1915,  this  minority  had  grown  to  30,  by 
June  to  36  and  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Reichstag  to  43. 

The  Socialist  movement  in  Russia  is 
very  much  divided  as  regards  the  war. 
Many  of  the  rank  and  file  are  against 
the  government  in  the  hope  of  over- 
throwing Czarism.  The  leaders  and 
writers,  however,  are  not  unanimously 
in  opposition,  about  half  of  them  sup- 
porting the  government  in  the  belief  that 
the  economic  development  of  Russia,  so 
essential  to  the  growth  of  democracy, 
might  be  very  seriously  hampered  in  the 
event  of  German  victory  and  that  the 
Kaiser,  if  the  Germans  win,  would  be 
the  chief  supporter  of  Czarism. 

In  Italy  the  party  organization  is  anti- 
war and  willing  to  subscribe  to  almost 
any  peace  terms.  Large  numbers  have 
opposed  this  policy,  but  they  have  been 
turned  out  of  the  party. 

Conference  at  London 

Mr.  Walling  described  the  peace  terms 
which  have  been  discussed  at  a  number 
of  Socialist  conferences  held  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  A  Socialist  con- 
ference held  in  London  in  February, 
made  its  one  most  important  plank  that 
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there  should  be  a  plebiscite  in  disputed 
territories,  so  that  the  people  themselves 
might  determine  the  government  under 
M^hich  they  should  be  included.  This 
conference  unfortunately  did  not  men- 
tion the  disputed  territory  of  England's 
ally,  Russia,  nor  did  it  consider  the  very 
important  question  as  to  how  the  pleb- 
iscite should  be  taken.  The  population 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  for  instance,  is  both 
French  and  German,  and  if  nationality 
is  to  be  the  determining  factor  the  vote 
would  presumably  have  to  be  taken  dis- 
trict by  district.  They  also  failed  to  take 
into  account  that  there  are  pressing  eco- 
nomic questions  in  these  disputed  terri- 
tories that  might  outweigh  the  questions 
of  nationality — Trieste,  for  instance,  be- 
sides being  a  disputed  territory  on  na- 
tionality grounds,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary as  an  economic  outlet  for  Austria. 
This  conference  also  declared  for  the 
overthrow  of  German  militarism,  but  this 
was  not  intended,  as  many  German  So- 
cialists believed,  to  mean  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Germany  itself. 

The  German  "Manifesto'' 

The  second  important  conference  was 
held  last  August — a  meeting  of  German 
and  Austrian  Socialists.  This  confer- 
ence issued  a  so-called  "peace  manifesto" 
— not  a  genuine  peace  declaration,  how- 
ever, but  a  strong  pro-German  document 
to  which  there  was  vigorous  opposition 
by  the  Socialist  minority.  The  manifes- 
to declared  that  the  war  must  be  con- 
tinued because  the  allies  had  declared 
for  the  subjugation  of  Germaijy.  They 
went  on  record — minority  and  majority 
joined  on  the  point — against  all  annexa- 
tions, which  of  course  meant  among 
other  things  that  there  should  be  no 
change  in  the  status  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  majority  declared  against  the  sur- 
render, under  any  circumstances,  of  any 
territory  by  Germany,  Austria  or  Tur- 
key. 

Many  German  Socialists  are  in  favor 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  Delbrueck  and 
DernlDerg  to  exchange  German  victories 
on  the  continent  for  foreign  colonies. 
They  do  not  want  a  Polish  problem  on 
their  hands  but  are  willing  to  build  up 
a  commercial  empire  in  Asia  or  Africa. 

The  Zimmerwald  Conference 

A  Socialist  conference  held  at  Zim- 
merwald    (Switzerland)     in    September 


was  attended  by  delegates  from  a  number 
of  nations,  including  the  powerful  Ger- 
man minority.  It  declared  for  immediate 
peace  at  any  price,  without  regard  to  the 
millitary  situation — a  position,  however, 
not  altogether  consistent  with  another  ac- 
tion taken  at  the  conference,  for  it  did 
submit  terms  on  the  basis  of  which  peace 
ought  to  be  brought  about.  It  is  ques- 
tionable, Mr.  Walling  said,  if  the  con- 
ference would  have  taken  the  "peace  at 
any  price"  position  if  Russian  rather  than 
German  arms  had  been  in  the  ascend- 
ency. The  conference  declared  for  a 
plebiscite  in  all  disputed  territories. 

How  do  American  Socialists  look  at 
the  war?  They  also  are  divided,  Mr. 
Walling  said,  but  a  recent  referendum 
on  a  program  prepared  by  the  National 
Committee  has  pledged  the  party  to  the 
principal  of  no  indemnities  and  no  trans- 
fer of  territory,  except  upon  consent  and 
vote  of  the  people  within  that  territory, 
and  also  for  plebiscites  in  all  disputed 
territories. 

Program  of  the  American  Party 

This  program  pledged  the  party  to 
the  idea  of  an  international  federation 
controlled  by  a  congress  with  permanent 
committees  in  place  of  the  present  secret 
diplomacy,  and  with  special  committees 
to  consider  international  disputes  as  they 
arise — the  decisions  of  such  committees 
to  be  enforced  without  resort  to  arms. 
It  declares  for  the  international  owner- 
ship and  control  of  strategic  waterways 
and  the  neutralization  of  the  seas ;  for 
universal  disarmament  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and,  pending  this,  abolition  of  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  for 
private  profit  and  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
port of  war  supplies  from  one  country 
to  another;  against  the  increase  of  arma- 
ments under  any  circumstances  and 
against  appropriations  for  military  and 
naval  purposes.  The  program  demands 
an  extension  of  political  and  industrial 
democracy,  the  abolition  of  secret  diplo- 
macy and  democratic  control  of  foreign 
policies,  and  radical  social  changes  in  all 
countries  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  war. 


Many  pleasant  comments  have  been 
received  on  the  evening  dining  room 
service  in  the  grill  room.  A  special 
75-cent  table  d'hote  supper  as  a  feature 
daily. 
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THE  FORD  HALL  IDEA 


"A  combination  of  town  meeting  and 
corner  grocery"  was  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Harold  Marshall  of  Boston  charac- 
terized Ford  Hall,  Boston's  forum  for 
the  exchange  and  discussion  of  ideas, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  City  Club  Saturday, 
January  22,  1916.  Mr.  Marshall  is  a 
member  of  the  Ford  Hall  Foundation. 
The  New  England  town  meeting,  he 
said,  was  probably  our  nearest  approach 
to  democratic  government,  but  it  was 
a  political  institution  only,  and  the  vil- 
lage store  or  postoffice  where  the  men 
who  directed  the  life  of  the  community 
gathered  in  the  evenings  to  discuss  the 
state  of  the  nation  made  an  additional 
contribution  to  democratic  government 
by  affording  a  means  for  the  free  inter- 
change of  ideas.  Mr.  Marshall  said 
further   (in  brief)  : 

"Ford  Hall  was  founded  by  Mr. 
George  Coleman,  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton City  Council,  about  ten  years  ago 
after  a  visit  to  the  Cooper  Union  in 
New  York.  It  was  not  a  great  success 
to  begin  with  but,  largely  by  reason  of 
its  geographical  situation  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  backers,  it  did  get  at  the 
start  the  interest  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  new  Americans,  young  immigrant 
Jews  and  Italians  mostly,  among  whom 
we  found  the  greatest  eagerness  to  learn 
what  America  means.  Since  that  time 
the  constituency  of  the  forum  has  broad- 
ened and  its  audiences  now  are  really 
a  cross-section  of  the  community — in- 
cluding not  only  this  immigrant  and  la- 
bor group  but  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
clergymen,  college  professors  and  busi- 
ness men. 

Boston's  Public  Forum 

"The  enterprise  got  but  little  support 
from  the  newspapers  at  the  start  but 
word  was  passed  around  and  the  audi- 
ences grew  until  they  now  number  about 
1,500.  The  meetings  are  held  on  Sun- 
day nights.  Crowds  are  waiting  long 
before  the  doors  are  opened  at  7:00 
o'clock  and  the  hall  is  soon  filled  to  its 
capacity.  First  there  is  an  hour's  ad- 
dress on  some  live  public  question  by  a 
speaker  competent  to  deal  wnth  it  and 
this  is  followed  by  an  hour  of  ques- 
tions  and  answers.     Persons  unable  to 


get  in  for  the  address  often  wait  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  address  at  nine 
o'clock  so  as  to  be  present  for  the  ques- 
tions. At  first  many  people,  particularly 
the  radicals,  were  very  suspicious  of  the 
enterprise,  but  when  thev  discovered  that 
their  questions  received  frank  and  sym- 
pathetic replies  their  suspicions  were 
allayed  and  they  have  become  enthusias- 
tic supporters  of  the  forum. 

"The  forum  movement  gets  it  grip  be- 
cause it  appeals  to  a  class  of  people 
who  are  fundamentally  democratic  and 
can  find  their  democracy  expressed  in 
no  other  institution.  The  social  me- 
chanism for  the  interchange  of  public 
opinion  is  very  inefficient.  Many  minis- 
ters could  tell  us  things  but  we  don't  go 
to  church.  The  newspaper  does  not 
furnish  us  a  channel  for  the  free  ex- 
pression of  ideas,  for  it  is  a  commercial 
proposition  and  there  are  enormous 
financial  interests  who  want  to  keep  us 
from  seeing  who  is  getting  away  with 
the  'swag.'  So  we  are  forced  back  on 
word  of  mouth  as  a  means  for  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion — and  that  is 
where  the  forum  comes  in. 

"The  forum  serves  a  still  deeper  need. 
It  teaches  people  to  look  at  each  other 
as  human  beings  and  not  as  members  of 
classes,  sects  or  nationalities  different 
from  themselves.  Where  people  are 
brought  together  thus  on  a  human  basis 
they  come  to  respect  and  like  each  other 
and  to  be  tolerant  of  each  others  views. 
The  forum  cannot  be  exploited  by  any 
church,  class  or  'ism'  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

The  Forum  at  Lawrence 

"The  Ford  Hall  idea  has  spread  to 
many  other  Massachusetts  communities. 
The  forum  at  Lawrence  was  originally 
planned  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  enterprise 
but  was  actually  organized  on  a  much 
broader  basis ;  the  board,  for  instance, 
included  among  others  a  leading  capital- 
ist, a  prominent  labor  leader,  a  catholic 
editor  and  a  Hebrew.  The  forum  at 
Lawrence  has  been  in  existence  for  two 
years  and  it  is  so  well  liked  by  all  classes 
of  the  community  that  sufficient  money 
for  its  support  could  be  obtained  from 
either   the   capitalists   or   the   labor   and 
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foreign  groups  alone.  It  has  brought  to- 
gether in  the  audiences  and  on  the  plat- 
form men  who  in  the  great  strike  at 
Lawrence  four  years  before  had  come 
to  regard  each  other  as  the  bitterest 
enemies — as  pernicious  agitators  on  the 
one  hand  and  as  grinders  of  the  poor 
on  the  other — and  has  helped  them  to 
see  each  other  as  human  beings. 

The   Melrose    Meetings 

"Another  interesting  forum  is  in  my 
own  city,  Melrose,  Mass.,  a  community 
of  16,000  people,  of  whom  about  3,500 
are  commuters.  The  Melrose  commu- 
nity meetings  were  started  as  a  church 
enterprise  but  are  now  held  in  the 
Soldiers'    and    Sailors'    community    hall. 


erected  largely  by  individual  subscrip- 
tions at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  public  interest  which  has 
been  aroused,  700  people  braved  a  bad 
blizzard  Christmas  day  to  attend  one  of 
these  meetings.  .  The  commuters — men 
of  the  type  who  work  in  Boston  and 
sleep  in  the  suburbs  and  acknowledge 
responsibility  to  neither  place — have  been 
roused  up  by  these  meetings  to  an  in- 
terest  in   community  affairs. 

"The  forum  movement  is  spreading. 
Forums  of  the  sort  I  have  described 
have  been  organized  in  thirty  or  forty 
Massachusetts  communities  and  in  many 
other  cities  from  Portland,  Maine,  to 
San  Diego." 


PRISON  PROGRESS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  prisoners 
passing  through  the  workhouse  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  in  New  York 
City  in  1915  were  repeaters,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  other  offences  within 
the  preceding  five  years — the  number  of 
these  offences  ranging  from  two  to 
tliirty-seyen.  Prison  discipline  had  failed 
to  reform  them.  Having  been  through 
the  mill  of  arrest,  conviction  and  im- 
prisonment they  had  been  turned  loose 
on  society  to  repeat  their  offences  and 
become  again,  in  time,  a  burden  and  ex- 
pense upon  society. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important 
reasons  why  prison  methods  in  the  past 
have  failed  to  bring  about  the  permanent 
reform  of  prisoners  has  been  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  system  of  industrial 
training,  which  would  enable  prisoners 
at  the  expiration  of  their  sentences  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood  and  secure  a 
normal  footing  in  society.  Without  such 
training,  efforts  at  the  reformation  of 
prisoners  will  come  to  nothing,  was  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Miss  Katherine 
Bement  Davis  in  an  address  at  the  City 
Club,  Wednesday,  January  19.  Miss 
Davis  is  chairman  of  the  Parole  Com- 
mission of  New  York  City,  and  was  un- 
til recently  Commissioner  of  Corrections 
there.  She  told  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  encountered  in  the  attempt  to 
provide  industrial  training  for  the  prison- 
ers in  New  York  City's  penal  institu- 
tions.    She  said: 


Katherine  Bement  Davis 

"A  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  de- 
veloping a  proper  system  of  industrial 
training  has  been  the  city's  slowness  to 
adopt  modern  methods  of  work  and  its 
unwillingness  to  scrap  out-of-date  ma- 
chinery. The  present  shoe  machinery, 
for  instance,  was  installed  25  years  ago 
by  a  private  company  under  the  contract 
labor  system  and  has  been  retained  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  no  modern  manu- 
facturer would  use  such  facilities.  It  is 
impossible  to  train  men  to  earn  their 
living  in  the  outside  world  so  long  as 
these  inefficient  methods  and  machinery 
are  used.  The  plant,  moreover,  is  not 
used  to  its  full  capacity  through  the 
twenty-four  hours  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  not  economically  profitable — if  it 
were,  steps  might  be  taken  toward  the 
adoption  of  the  system,  so  much  advo- 
cated by  prison  reformers,  of  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  to  the  families  of  prison- 
ers. A  hopeful  move  toward  a  more  effi- 
cient organization  of  prison  industry  has 
been  made  by  the  provision  in  the  annual 
budget  for  a  superintendent  of  prison  in- 
dustry, whose  function  it  will  be  to  su- 
pervise and  control  the  industrial  feat- 
ures of  the  city  penal  institutions. 

"Another  difficulty  that  has  been  en- 
countered is  the  attitude  of  organized 
labor.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
farm  colonies  have  been  advocated — 
there  is  no  organization  of  labor  to  op- 
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pose  prison  industry  of  this  sort.  Road 
work,  such  as  has  been  undertaken  for 
prisoners  in  Colorado  and  other  places, 
is  of  course,  impossible  in  a  great  citv 
like  New  York. 

Indeterminate  Sentences 

"Still  another  obstacle  has  been  the 
system  of  short  fixed  sentences  for 
prisoners  which  has  not  allowed  suffi- 
cient time  for  any  sort  of  adequate  train- 
ing. At  the  city  reformatory,  indeter- 
minate sentences  under  certain  restric- 
tions have  been  permitted,  but,  until  the 
passage  of  a  new  law  last  winter,  sen- 
tences to  any  of  the  other  penal  insti- 
tutions were  for  a  determinate  period. 
The  new  law,  however,  provides  for 
indeterminate  sentencs  to  the  workhouse 
and  the  city  penitentiary,  where  more 
serious  offences  are  dealt  with.  Any 
person  sentenced  to  the  workhouse  for 
the  third  time  may  under  this  law  be 
kept  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years,  and  at  the  penitentiary  all  senten- 
ces will  be  for  three  years  unless  sooner 
paroled. 

The  Parole  of  Prisoners 

"The  new  law  provides  for  a  parole 
commission  of  three  members  in  addi- 
tion to  the  police  commissioner  and  the 
commissioner  of  correction,  ex  officio, 
and,  if  he  chooses  to  act,  the  judge  who 
decided  the  case  under  consideration. 
The  commission  has  just  been  organized 
and  is  at  present  trying  to  determine  the 
standards  for  parole.  Five  general  con- 
siderations will  govern  the  commission 
in  its  granting  of  paroles : 

"First.  The  physical  health  of  the 
prisoner.  It  is  not  right  to  turn  back 
upon  the  community  a  person  who  is  not 
well  enough  to  earn  his  own  living. 

"Second.  The  industrial  efficiency  of 
the  prisoner.  If  he  is  not  industrious 
or  is  inefficient,  it  is  better  to  keep  him 
until  these  faults  are  corrected  than  to 
turn  him  out  on  the  community. 

"Third.  The  possibility  of  placing 
the  prisoner  in   a   satisfactory   environ- 


ment. Sometimes  special  cases  arise 
where  better  opportunities  for  restoring 
the  prisoner  to  a  normal  life  can  be 
provided  outside  the  prison   than  in   it. 

"Fourth.  The  prisoner's  past  record. 
Prisoners  convicted  a  number  of  times 
will  not  receive  so  much  consideration 
as  a  first  offender.  As  an  aid  in  inves- 
tigating a  prisoner's  past  record  a  plan 
is  being  worked  out  for  a  central  bureau 
of  identification  which  will  consolidate 
the  identification  records  now  scattered 
among  a  number  of  dififerent  offices. 

"Fifth.  The  prisoner's  record  in  the 
institution. 

The  Probation  System 

"One  of  the  chief  necessities  of  the 
present  in  dealing  with  crime  in  New 
York  is  to  secure  better  co-operation  be- 
tween the  different  agencies  dealing  with 
it,  the  police,  the  courts,  the  district  at- 
torney and  the  penal  institutions.  An 
extreme  instance  of  the  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion is  the  probation  system.  There  are 
four  independent  sets  of  probation  offi- 
cers in  Manhattan,  in  the  Magistrate's 
courts,  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Court.  Until  January  1,  1916, 
the  officers  of  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions were  supported  by  private  relig- 
ious organizations.  Their  salaries  have, 
however,  been  provided  for  in  the  city 
budget  of  1916  and  they  will  be  ap- 
pointed through  civil  service.  In  the 
County  Courts  of  the  other  four  bor- 
oughs of  Greater  New  York  detectives 
do  the  probation  work.  The  probation 
work  would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
if  it  were  under  a  uniform  system,  with 
a  uniform  set  of  records  and  a  single 
set  of  officers.  An  effort  to  secure  a 
consolidation  of  these  forces  is  now  be- 
ing made. 

"It  is  our  hope  that  the  new  Parole 
Commission  may  serve  as  a  unifying 
force,  bringing  together  as  it  does  all 
the  departments  of  the  city  government 
which  deal  with  the  problems  of  crime.'' 


The  state  of  Idaho  recently  passed  a 
unique  labor  law,  requiring  the  county 
commissioners  to  provide  emergency  em- 
ployment to  United  States  citizen  resi- 
dents for  six  months  in  the  state  and  out 


of  employment.  No  person  may  have 
more  than  sixty  days'  employment  from 
the  county  during  any  one  year.  This  is 
the  first  recognition  by  any  state  of  the 
principle  of  "the  right  to  work." 
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CIVIC  NOTES 


The  College  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  has  issued  a  very 
attractive  book  by  Professor  Wilhelm 
Miller,  of  the  Division  of  Landscape  Ex- 
tension, entitled  "The  Prairie  Spirit  in 
Landscape  Gardening."  The  prairie 
style  of  landscape  gardening,  according 
to  this  book,  aims  to  fit  the  peculiar 
scenery,  climate,  style,  labor  and  other 
conditions  of  the  prairies  instead  of  copy- 
ing literally  the  manners  and  materials 
of  other  regions.  It  is  defined  as  "an 
American  mode  of  design  based  upon 
the  practical  needs  of  the  middle-western 
people  and  characterized  by  preservation 
of  typical  western  scenery,  by  restoration 
of  local  color,  and  bv  repetition  of  the 
horizontal  line  of  land  or  sky,  which  is 
the  strongest  feature  of  prairie  scenery." 

This  book  can  be  obtained  free  from 
the  Department  of  Horticulture.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  by  anvone  who  will 
promise  to  do  some  permanent  orna- 
mental  planting  within  a  year. 

J.  W.  Schereschewsky,  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  in  a  recent 
report  on  the  health  of  garment  workers, 
says : 

"Garment  workers,  as  a  class,  exhibit  a 
large  number  of  defects  and  diseases,  only 
about  2  per  cent  being  free  from  defects. 
Tuberculosis  is  undoubtedly  the  most  serious 
disease  prevalent  among  garment  workers. 
The  disease  is  most  prevalent,  both  in  males 
and  females,  in  the  poorest  paid  class  of  gar- 
ment workers,  i.  e.,  finishers.  This  is  in 
conformity  with  a  well-known  ecotlomic  law 
in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis, 
the  tuberculosis  rate  being  roughly  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  income.  Besides  lower  earning 
capacity,  other  disadvantageous  economic 
conditions  tend  to  cause  greater  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis  among  workers  in  the  finisher 
groups.  These  are  more  subject  to  over- 
crowding in  the  home  than  other  workers, 
because  of  a  lower  average  of  rooms  in  their 
domiciles  and  a  larger  average  number  of 
members  in  the  family." 

An  organization  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Relations  has  been 
formed  to  make  effective  the  recom- 
mendations presented  to  Congress  and 
the  Nation  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations,  whose  work 
ended  by  statutory  limitation  last  August. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  is  Frank 
P.  Walsh  and  the  director  is  Basil  P. 
Manly. 


The  plans  of  the  Committee  are  stated 
to  be  as  follows  : 

"First — An  active  educational  campaign  to 
show  how  and  why  collective  bargaining 
through  strong  organizations  makes  for  jus- 
tice, industrial  stability  and  individual  devel- 
opment. 

"Second — To  urge  upon  Congress  and  the 
State  Legislature  a  definite  legislative  pro- 
gram, designed  primarily  to  remove  the  ob- 
stacles which  now  prevent  effective  organiza- 
tion of  employes  and  hamper  their  negotia- 
tions with  employers. 

"Third — The  maintenance  of  a  small  staff 
of  experienced  investigators  to  secure  the 
facts  regarding  labor  conditions  and  indus- 
trial disputes,  and  an  effective  publicity  or- 
ganization to  give  the  facts  the  widest  pos- 
sible circulation." 


In  his  annual  report  for  1915,  Presi- 
dent Peter  Reinberg,  of  the  Board  of 
Cook  County  Commissioners,  says : 

"The  ninth  floor  of  the  County  Building 
continues  a  waste  space  instead  of  a  source 
of  revenue  The  proposal  to  issue  bonds  for 
its  completion  was  not  approved  by  the  voters 
and  some  other  method  of  procuring  the 
necessary  funds  must  be  sought.  If  the  county 
can  find  the  means  to  complete  the  floor,  I 
believe  a  portion  of  the  space  can  be  leased 
at  a  rental  that  in  a  few  years  would  pay  the 
cost  of  the  improvement.  The  Appellate  Court 
is  paying  $18,500  for  11.500  feet  in  the  Michi- 
gan Boulevard  Building,  and  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict pays  $27,600  for  24,000  feet,  including 
areas,  hall  and  stairways.  The  rate  paid  by 
the  Appellate  Court,  which  pays  for  no  waste 
space,  is  about  $1.60  per  square  foot,  and  the 
Sanitary  District  $1.15.  The  ninth  floor  cov- 
ers approximately  40,000  feet,  half  of  which, 
at  $1.50  a  square  foot,  would  produce  a  rental 
of  $30,000.  I  have  no  doubt  the  county  could 
find  a  tenant  in  some  municipal  or  state  cor- 
poration which  would  take  a  portion  of  the 
floor   when   finished." 


Police  women  are  now  employed  in  26 
cities.  Chicago  has  21 ;  Baltimore,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Seattle,  5  each ;  Pittsburgh, 
4;  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  St. 
Paul.  3  each,  and  Dayton,  O.,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn..  2  each. 
Fifteen  other  cities  have  1  each.  Their 
pay  ranges  from  $625  per  annum  in  Day- 
ton to  $1,200  in  San  Francisco. 


Of  the  204  cities  of  over  30,000.  155 
have  municipally  owned  water-supply 
systems,  the  total  estimated  value  of 
which  is  $1,071,000,000. 
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The  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control 
for  the  cloak,  suit  and  skirt,  and  the  dress 
and  waist  industries  in  New  York— a 
body  which,  since  its  organization  in 
1911,  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  fire  hazards  in  these  industries — 
has  issued  a  report  of  an  investigation 
recentlv  made  by  its  director,  Dr.  George 
M.  Price.  Numerous  disastrous  fires, 
with  great  loss  of  life,  have  occurred  in 
these  industries,  but  despite  public  agita- 
tion for  better  protection,  the  situation, 
according  to  Dr.  Price's  investigation,  is 
still  very  dangerous  and  the  chance  for 
escape  in  large  fires  very  small.  Out  of 
the  928  buildings,  housing  over  75,000 
persons  in  these  two  industries,  only  32 
were  found  which  had  perfect  safety 
conditions  as  to  exits.  Eighty  per 
cent  had  only  one  stairway  and  many 
of  the  stairways  were  of  the  dangerous 
"winder"  type  or  were  too  narrow  or 
defective  in  construction.  Many  of  these 
conditions  are  in  violation  of  law. 

The  report  recommends  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  law,  including  a  pro- 
vision for  the  compulsory  equipment  of 
all  factories  below  six  stories  in  height 
with  at  least  two  separate  stairways  of 
proper  width  and  properly  enclosed  with 
fireproof  partitions. 


An  interesting  experiment  in  co-opera- 
tive industry  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
so-called  Llano  Del  Rio  colony  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  California.  This  colony, 
which  started  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  with  practically  no  capital,  has  now 
a  membership  of  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  persons. 

Land  and  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion are  owned  in  common  and  industry 
is  on  a  co-operative  basis.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  colony,  no  matter  whether  his 
work  is  physical  or  mental,  skilled  or 
unskilled,  is  paid  the  same  wage  for  the 
same  amount  of  work,  measured  in  time. 
The  chief  industry  at  the  present  time 
is  farming,  but  it  is  intended  that,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  community  shall  be  self- 
sufficing,  producing  everything  needed 
for  its  own  consumption.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  business  and  industrial 
management  of  the  colony  are  under  an 
elected  commission  of  nine  members. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  communal  living; 
household  and  personal  property  are  held 
privately.  mm 


The  colony  is  described  in  detail  by 
Hugh  S.  Hanna  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  The  initial  dif- 
ficulties of  such  an  experiment,  says  Mr. 
Hanna,  are,  of  course,  very  great,  and 
it  is  still  too  early  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sions. 

"An  entirely  barren  desert  has  to  be 
turned  into  a  farm,  a  system  of  irriga- 
tion has  to  be  constructed  and  several 
hundred  people  have  to  be  given  shelter." 
It  is  estimated,  however,  that  already,  in 
spite  of  these  initial  difficulties.  90  per 
cent  of  the  food  consumed  is  being  pro- 
duced by  the  community. 


The  commission  form  of  government 
is  in  efifect  in  eighty-one  of  the  204  cities 
of  the  United  States  of  over  30.000  in- 
habitants. The  largest  city  at  present 
operating  under  the  commission  form  of 
government  is  Buffalo,  which  inaugu- 
rated the  system  on  January  1st  of  this 
year.  Other  large  cities  under  this  form 
of  government  are  New  Orleans,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Portland.  Ore.,  and  Den- 
ver. 


The  next  popular  concert  of  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  given 
in  Orchestra  Hall,  Thursday.  February 
10.  at  8:15  p.  m.  The  program  will  be 
as  follows : 

March,  "Tannhauser" Wagner 

Andante  from  Symphony  No.  5.. Beethoven 

Three  Dances.  "Henry  VIII" German 

Morris    Dance. 
Shepherd's    Dance. 
Torch   Dance. 

Ave  Maria Schubert-Lux 

Suite,   "Si.eurd   Jorsalfar" Grieg 

Prelude. 

Intermezzo. 

March. 

INTERMISSION 

Poetic  Scenes Godard 

In  the  Forest. 
In  the  Village. 

Cortege,    "Fantastique" Moszkowski 

Waltz,  "Legends  from  the  Vienna  Woods" 
Joh.  Strauss 

Italian     Capriccio TschaikoAvsky 


ftp 
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CLUB  NOTES 

The  City  Club  is  arranging  to  hold 
another  symposium.  It  will  be  more  ex- 
tended than  the  one  of  last  year.  It 
will  occupy  four  meetings — Wednesday, 
April  26 ;  Wednesday,  May  3 ;  Wednes- 
day, May  10.  and  Friday,  May  19.  The 
subject  for  the  series  will  be  "The  Ideals 
of  Contemporary  Life." 

Each  evening  will  begin  with  the  first 
address  at  six  o'clock.  Dinner  will  come 
at  seven  and  the  other  two  speeches  will 
follow  dinner. 

The  object  of  the  symposium  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  extract  from  the 
letter  of  invitation  to  one  of  the  speak- 
ers: 

"The  hope  is  to  contribute  thus  at  least  in 
some  slight  degree  toward  shaping  a  clearer 
and  'better  ideal — or  clearer  and  better  ideals — 
for  ourselves  and  our  country. 

"Possibly  you  feel,  as  some  of  us  here  do, 
that  as  a  people  our  life  is  too  much  marked, 
on  its  practical  side  by  disorder  and  waste, 
and  on  its  intellectual  and  moral  sides  by  dis- 
traction   and    irresolution,    owing    in    part    at 


least  to  the  lack  of  any  sufficiently  clear 
spiritual  purpose  or  purposes  serving  to  co- 
ordinate and  unify  our  thought  and  action. 

'"The  first  need  for  meeting  these  conditions, 
with  a  view  to  their  possible  improvement, 
would  seem  to  be  an  appraisement  of  the 
ideals  which  really  exist — a  measuring  of  what 
people,  in  the  great  typical  departments  of  con- 
temporary activity,  are  doing  or  trying  to  do 
about  life,  broadly  considered,  what  are  the 
essential  and  permanent  objectives  which  they 
are  seeking  to  attain.  Aside  from  its  great 
interest  such  an  appraisement,  dealing  with 
things  as  they  are  rather  than  as  they  ought 
to  be,  should  help  toward  some  constructive 
forward  effort." 

A  detailed  announcement  of  the  sym- 
posium, giving  the  twelve  speakers,  will 
be  mailed  to  all  club  members  shortly. 
Each  evening  will  be  a  "ladies'  night." 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  City  Club 
for  the  reports  of  officers  and  commit- 
tees and  for  the  election  of  officers  and 
directors  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
held  at  the  Club  House  on  Saturday, 
April  15th.  The  following  nominations 
have  been  posted  by  the  special  Nomi- 
nating Committee,  as  provided  in  the  by- 
laws of  the  Club : 

President — Frank  I.  Moulton. 

A^ice-President  —  William  Scott 
Bond. 

Secretary — Roy  C.  Osgood. 

Treasurer — Harold  H.  Rockwell. 

Directors — Alfred  L.  Baker,  Edgar 
A.  Bancroft,  Geo.  H.  Mead,  Shelby 
M.  Singleton. 

The  Nominating  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  Spencer  L.  Adams,  chairman ; 
Thomas  W.  Allinson,  Frederick  Burling- 
ham,  F.  H.  Deknatel,  James  J.  Forstall. 


An  interesting  evening  event  at  the 
City  Club  recently  was  the  illustrated 
musical  lecture  on  March  7  by  Thomas 
W.  Surette  of  Oxford,  England,  on 
"Nationalism  in  Music."  Mr.  Surette 
illustrated  his  talk  on  the  piano  with 
folk  songs  of  different  nationalities,  his 
theme  being  that  music  is  a  medium  for 
the  expression  of  national  characteristics 
and  at  the   same  time  an  international 
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language.  He  showed  how  symphonic 
music  grew  from  the  folk  song  and  how 
the  development  of  this  natural  form  of 
musical  expression  was  cut  across  and 
retarded  by  the  popular  enthusiasm  for 
opera  which  swept  across  Europe.  The 
lecture  was  well  attended  and  ver}^  much 
enjoyed.  Following  Mr.  Surette's  ad- 
dress ]\Iiss  Josephine  Large  presented  a 
series  of  piano  compositions  by  com- 
posers of  various  nationalities. 

The  proposal  for  the  sale  of  the  Au- 
tomatic Telephone  plant  to  the  Bell  in- 
terests was  debated  at  the  City  Club  on 
February  16,  by  Ralph  N.  Shaw,  at- 
torney for  the  bondholders  of  the  "Au- 
tomatic" company,  and  Aid.  Charles  E. 
Merriam,  who  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  report  of  the  minority  of  the  City 
Council  "Gas-Oil"  Committee  opposing 
this  sale.  This  ordinance  was  passed 
by  the  Citv  Council  by  a  vote  of  46  to 
22  on  March  11  and  was  signed  by  the 
mayor  on  March  22. 


The  following  new  members  have 
joined  the  Citv  Club  since  the  last  issue 
of  the  City  Club  Bulletin : 

Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Aldrich,  First  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Fred  G.  Allen,  president,  Fred  G.  Allen 
Auto  Supply  Co. 

Mortimer  A.  Allen,  ^Marshall   I'ield  &  Co. 

Albert  K.  Atkinson,  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

J.  A.  Berry,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Dr.  L.  Ward  Brigham,  St.  Paul's  Univer- 
salist  Church. 

Harry  Brown,  lawyer. 

J.  ^Melville  Brown,  Ouilmette  Commissary 
Co. 

Schuyler  C.  Brown,  Felt  &  Tarrant  ^lanu- 
facturing  Co. 

Arthur  E.  Bryson,.  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Kenneth  P.  Burgess,  attorney,  C,  B.  &  Q. 
Ry. 

James  R.  Busley,  Jas.  A.  Banister  Co.,  shoe 
manufacturers,  Xewark,  N.  J. 

Prof.  Nathaniel  Butler,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Edwin  H.  Clark,  architect,  Otis  &  Clark. 

B.  D.  Cole,  Howard  Cole  &  Co.,  timber 
lands. 

S.  E.  Comstock,  motor  cars. 

Paul  A.'  Cooley,  Willow  Wood  Supply  Co. 

C.  W.  Cozzens,  Texas  Land  &  Develop- 
ment Co. 

John  T.  Crocker,  purchasing  agent,  C,  yi 
&  St.  P.  Ry. 

A\'illiam   Nevarre  Cromwell,  attorney. 
Frank  Crozier,  attorney. 
Emory  B.  Curtis,  Curtis  &  Sanger. 
James  A.  Davis,  investments. 


Harvey  Flanders,  principal,  Hinsdale  Town- 
ship High  School. 

Charles  O.  Fowler,  By-Products  Coke  Cor- 
poration. 

George  P.  Girard,  Autocar  Sales  Service 
Co. 

Wilmot  I.  Goodspeed,  Goodspeed  Press. 

Elbert  E.  Haight,  business  manager,  "Mo- 
tor Age." 

Samuel  D.  Heckaman,  attorney. 

Blaine  Hoover,  secretary  to  Fames  Mac- 
Veagh. 

A.  M.  Jens,  insurance  engineer. 

Hiram  B.  Kadish,  accountant. 

L.  J.  Kempf,  Travelers"  Insurance  Co. 

Charles  A.  Kent,  principal,  Eugene  Field 
School. 

Demarest  Lloyd,  retired. 

C.  Hammond  i\Iann,  Vermont  Implement 
Co. 

C.  S.  Marsh,  registrar,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,   Northwestern  University. 

William  R.  Medaris,  attorney. 

Julius  H.  Meyer,  New  England  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

C.  H.  Morgan,  C.  H.  ]\Iorgan  &  Co.,  print- 
ers. 

G.  E.  Munch,  American  Development  Co., 
Street  Lights. 

Charles  F.  Murray,  patent  attorney. 

W.  J.  Norton,  William  Jerrem's  Sons 

Otis  D.  Nusbaum,  attorney. 

Harry  W.  Osborne,  Graton  &  Knight  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Veeder  B.  Paine,  lawyer. 

Locke  Perfitt,  manager,  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, Corn  Exchange  National  Bank. 

Harry  W.  Potter,  auditor,  Edwards  &  Brad- 
ford Lumber  Co. 

Walter  H.  Rietz,  National  Ex-Ray  Re- 
flector Co. 

Dr.  Walter  Rittenhouse,  physician. 

Louis  A.  Seeberger,  real  estate. 

Perry  Dunlap  Smith,  teacher. 

A.  H.  Standish,  retired. 

Robert  E.  Taylor,  physical  instructor,  West 
Chicago  Park  Commission. 

P.  J.  Templeton,  IMc^Mullen  Levens  Co. 

Stuart  J.   Templeton,   attorney. 

Percy  G.  Ullman,  INIutual  Benefit  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

Henry  K.  Urion,  attorney. 

A.  C.  Wagner,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  whole- 
sale. 

B.  B.  Wallace,  instructor.  Political  Science, 
Northwestern   LTniversity. 

Lyman  A.  Walton,  retired. 

Charles  S.  Watson,  manager,  Claim  Depart- 
ment, Globe  Indemnity  Co. 

Leo.  L.  Weil,  lawyer. 

W.  O.  Willison,  granite  and  marble. 

Charles  E.  Wright,  collection  manager,  Con- 
sumers Co. 


A  vigorous  fight  is  being  conducted 
at  Washington  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  prevent  the  construc- 
tion by  the  government  on  the  Mall 
fronting  the  Potomac  River,  of  a  great 
central  heating  and  power  plant,  which, 
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with  its  huge  chimneys,  would  very  seri- 
ously mar  the  appearance  of  the  water 
front.  The  City  Planning  Committee  of 
the  City  Club,  on  February  14th,  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  chaimian  of  the  commit- 
tee and  to  the  senators  from  Illinois  urg- 
ing that  there  be  a  sufficient  delay  in  the 
appropriation  for  this  plant  to  allow 
thorough  consideration  of  the  plan  by 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission. 


Death  in  the  last  few  weeks  has  taken 
two  of  Chicago's  great  physicians,  both 
members  of  the  City  Club: 

Henry  Baird  Favill  died  of  pneumonia 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  February  20,  1916, 
at  the  age  of  56.  Dr.  Favill's  career  of 
community  service  touched  many  fields. 
Besides  his  activities  as  physician  and 
teacher  of  medicine,  he  devoted  much  of 
his  tireless  energy  to  movements  for  the 
better  protection  of  public  health.  His 
civic  activities,  however,  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  field  of  his  profession.  From 
1906  until  his  death  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  City  Club, 
from  1907  to  1910  chairman  of  its  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  and  from  1910  to 
1912  its  president.  He  was  for  three 
years  president  of  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers 
and  trustees  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Efficiency.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  directions  in  which  he  exerted  his 
vigorous  personality  and  great  capacity 
for  work  in  the  public  interest.  On 
February  26th  a  memorial  meeting  for 
Dr.  Favill  was  held  at  the  City  Club.  A 
report  of  this  meeting  will  be  printed  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  City  Club  Bulletin. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Sachs, 
by  his  own  hand,  on  Sunday,  April  2nd, 
has  moved  Chicago  as  few  things  have 
done.  Dr.  Sachs  came  to  Chicago  24 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  23,  from  Odessa, 
Russia.  •  After  a  time  spent  in  a  law 
office  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  earning  his  way  through 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
From  the  very  first  he  gave  much  of  his 
time  as  a  physician  to  work  among  the 
poor,  and  here  his  interest  in  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  tuberculosis  be- 
gan. In  time  he  became  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  authorities  in  this  field,  his 
pre-eminent  position  being  recognized  by 
his   recent   election   as   president  of  the 


National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  He  was  a 
promoter  of  the  legislation  in  1909  which 
authorized  the  levying  of  taxes  for  the 
construction  of  a  Municipal  Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium  in  Chicago,  and  was 
placed  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this 
institution  by  Mayor  Busse.  Serving  on 
this  board  without  compensation,  a  large 
part  of  his  time  for  many  months  was 
given  up  to  the  planning  and  supervision 
of  work  on  this  institution,  and,  after 
its  completion,  to  its  active  management. 
The  attacks  on  his  work  by  the  city  ad- 
ministration and  the  pressure  which  he 
asserted  was  placed  on  him  to  supplant 
efficient  employes  with  spoils  politicians 
caused  him  recently  to  resign,  and  the 
discouragement  ensuing  upon  this  appa- 
rent ruin  of  his  life  work  caused  him  to 
seek  death  by  his  own  hand.  Chicago 
has  never  had  a  more  shocking  of  dra- 
matic awakening  to  the  evils  of  spoils 
methods  in  the  public  service.  An  or- 
ganized effort  is  being  made  by  citizens 
to  protect  and  conserve  the  great  insti- 
tution to  which  Dr.  Sachs  dedicated  his 
life.  Dr.  Sachs  was  a  member  of  the 
City  Club  from  1907  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  was  identified  in  various  ways 
with  its  public  health  activities.  He  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of 
the  Citv  Club  Committee  on  Public 
Health.  ' 


When  newspaper  accounts  indicated 
recently  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
Morals  Inspection  Division  of  the  Police 
Department,  amounting  to  $36,000,  was 
in  danger  of  being  vetoed  by  the  Mayor, 
the  City  Club  Committee  on  Public  Or- 
der sent  to  the  Mayor,  March  9th,  a 
protest  against  any  curtailment  of  this 
appropriation.  The  committee  said  in 
the  course  of  its  letter: 

"You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  effect- 
ive manner  in  which  independent  inspec- 
tion departments  are  maintained  in  the 
United  States  Arniy  and  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  Chicago  and  other 
large  cities  and  of  the  increased  effi- 
ciency resulting  therefrom.  Experience 
has  certainly  shown  that  organizations 
such  as  police  departments  generally  can- 
not and,  as  a.  matter  of  practice,  never 
will  do  any  effective  work  along  the  lines 
of  self-inspection,  and  experience  has 
also  shown  that  since  the  creation  of  the 
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Morals  Inspection  Division  much  good 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  suppressing 
organized  and  commerciaHzed  vice  and 
in  the  way  of  strengthening  the  morale 
of  the  regular  police  force." 

The  committee's  protest  was  one  of  a 
large  number  filed  by  citizens  or  organi- 
zations with  the  Mayor.  On  March  11th 
the  Mayor  signed  the  appropriation  or- 
dinance without  the  veto  of  any  items. 


Morton  Culver  Hartzell  died  at  Pasa- 
dena, California,  on  February  17th,  his 
fortieth  birthday.  Mr.  Hartzell  will  be 
remembered  for  his  fight  on  organized 
vice  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Park 
Avenue  Methodist  Church,  of  which  he 
was  pastor.  His  health  was  broken 
down  in  this  fight,  and  most  of  the  time 
since  then  he  was  in  California  for  his 
health.  Mr.  Hartzell  was  a  member  of 
the  City  Club  from  1905  until  the  time 
of  his  death. 


The  City  Club  Committee  on  Labor 
Conditions,  after  a  very  thorough  study 
of  the  "Buck  Report"  on  policing  strikes, 
presented  its  views  on  this  subject  to  the 
City  Council  Committee  on  Schools, 
Fire,  Police  and  Civil  Service  at  a  hear- 
ing on  Wednesday,  January  26tli.  The 
committee  endorsed  the  proposal  tO'  abol- 
ish the  granting  of  commissions  to  pri- 
vate guards  in  the  pay  of  the  employer. 
It  also  approved  the  recommendation 
that  in  each  strike  there  should  be  a 
conference  between  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  police  and  the  representatives 
of  the  contending  parties  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  policing  of  the  strike. 
The  committee  urged  that  this  confer- 
ence be  made  the  means  for  announcing 
the  policy  of  the  police  department  with 
reference  to  the  strike.  On  this  point 
the  committee  said : 

"This  action  would  affect  a  very  consider- 
able reform  and  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  would  bring  the  representa- 
tives of  the  contending  parties  and  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  police  department  into 
conference,  and  would  require  the  Chief  of 
Police  to  set  forth  publicly  a  policy  of  policing 
the  strike.  The  public  announcement  of  a 
policy  by  the  police  department  would  tend 
to  free  the  department  from  the  suspicion 
of  partiality.  At  least  the  department  would 
have  to  defend  its  policy  on  its  merits.  The 
policy,  thus  announced,  might  readily  be 
changed  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief, 
such  change  was  needed." 

The  committee  did  not  make  any  rec- 


ommendation as  to  the  proposed  forma- 
tion of  a  strike  bureau  in  the  police  de- 
partment. It  declared  itself  in  sympathy 
with  the  intent  of  this  provision,  but  felt 
that  the  machinery  suggested  would  not 
be  likely  to  produce  the  desired  result — 
that  is,  the  collection  of  information  as 
a  means  of  determining  police  policies 
as  to  strikes. 

The  committee  felt  that  many  of  the 
points  dealt  with  in  the  reports  are  of 
minor  importance  and  could  be  omitted 
without  impairing  its  general  value. 


The  Committee  on  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds recently  sent  to  the  senators 
and  congressmen  from  Illinois  a  letter 
urging  the  passage  of  House  Bill  No. 
8668,  the  so-called  "Kent  bill,"  creating 
a  national  park  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  if  the  national  parks  can  be 
brought  under  one  central  management, 
as  provided  in  this  bill,  they  can  be  de- 
veloped more  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically, their  use  and  enjoyment  by 
the  public  will  be  greatly  facilitated  and 
increased  and  the  general  value  of  the 
parks  as  a  national  asset  largely  en- 
hanced. 


Samuel  S.  Greeley  died  in  Winnetka 
on  March  8th  at  92  years  of  age.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  City  Club 
since  1905.  Morris  L.  Greeley,  a  son, 
and  Samuel  A.  Greeley,  a  grandson,  are 
members  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Greeley  was 
a  member  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1844, 
and  of  the  class  of  1846  of  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  He  did  consid- 
erable railway  location  and  construction 
work  in  New  York,  Vermont  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  the  late  fifties  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  which  po- 
sition he  held  for  a  short  time.  In  1853 
he  entered  into  a  land-surveying  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Hanchett  in  Chicago, 
which  continued  until  last  year,  when 
the  firm  name  was  changed  to  the  Gree- 
ley, Howard  and  Norlin  Company.  He 
was  appointed  city  surveyor  of  Chicago 
in  1855,  and  served  for  one  term.  In 
1879  he  took  into  the  firm  as  a  partner 
the  late  Frederick  Greeley,  who  was  sec- 
retary of  the  City  Club  in  1908  and 
1909,  and  afterward  his  son,  Morris  L. 
Greeley.     Mr.   Greeley  was  one  of  the 
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four  organizers,  in  1857,  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Chicago,  and  was  later  its  Presi- 
dent, At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
the  oldest  alumnus  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 


The  Water  Supply  Committee  of  the 
City  Ckib  has  re-issued  the  report  of  its 
sub-committee  on  Water  Waste  in  Chi- 
cago, first  made  pubUc  last  June,  with 
some  additional  recommendations  for 
preHminary  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  city 
to  conserve  its  water  supply.  These 
recommendations  are  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  City  Council  should  appro- 
priate approximately  $10,000.00  for  the 
construction  of  meter  vaults  at  the  curb 
where  they  cannot  be  set  in  basements. 
Such  vaults,  readily  entered  by  meter 
readers  and  set  and  owned,  like  the  me- 
ter, by  the  Water  Department,  have  been 
found  necessary  in  Cleveland  and  many 
other  cities.  The  department  is  prepared 
to  set  over  2,000  meters  on  large  busi- 
ness places  as  soon  as  the  City  Council 
appropriates  the  neccessary  funds  for 
vaults. 

"(b)  All  unmetered  premises  de- 
voted in  whole  or  in  part  to  business 
uses  and  all  public  buildings  should  be 
metered. 

"(c)  The  city  Water  Department 
should  have  the  authority  to  set  meters, 
not  only  as  now  where  the  frontage  rate 
is  $100.00  per  year  and  more,  but  where 
it  is  $50.00  a  year.  Later  the  limit 
should  be  reduced  to  $25.00." 

The  report  is  signed  by  Edward  W. 
Bemis,  Ray  Palmer  and  Henry  W.  Clau- 
sen. Copies  may  be  procured  on  appli- 
cation at  the  City  Club. 


Frederick  W.  Clark,  a  member  of  the 
City  Club  since  1911,  died  on  February 
5th.  Mr.  Clark  was  a  general  contractor, 
having  offices  in  the  Insurance  Exchange 
Building,  He  was  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1880  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  was  assistant 
professor  of  mining  engineering  and 
metallurgy  at  that  institution  from  1885- 
1889. 


The  Committee  on  Local  and  State 
Charities  on  February  10  recommended 
to  the  County  Board  favorable  action 
upon  the  proposal  then  pending  for  the 
amalgamation  in  a  single  bureau  under 


civil  service  of  the  various  social  service 
departments  and  activities  of  the  county. 
The  departments  named  were  these: 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Social 
Service  Division  (non-support),  Social 
Service  Departments  of  the  Psyco- 
pathic  Hospital  and  of  the  State's 
Attorney's  Office,  Marriage  and  Divorce 
Statistician,  Department  for  the  Investi- 
gation of  Feeble  Minded  Cases.  The 
consolidation  of  these  offices  under  the 
title  "Bureau  of  Social  Service"  was 
effected  by  vote  of  the  County  Board 
on  February  11.  The  appropriation  for 
the  new  bureau  is  slightly  in  excess  of 
$18,000  and  provides,  besides  clerical 
help,  for  a  director,  a  superintendent  of 
social  investigations,  ten  investigators 
and  three  nurses. 


On  February  5  Walter  L.  Fisher  ad- 
dressed the  City  Club  on  the  subject  of 
"Preparations  for  Peace."  Mr.  Fisher's 
address  has  been  printed  as  a  govern- 
ment document,  and  copies  will  be 
mailed  to  any  member  of  the  club  on 
request,  addressed  to  the  Club  Office. 


Mr.  Thomas  W.  Swan,  whose  ap- 
pointment as  Dean  of  the  Yale  Law 
School  was  recently  announced,  has  re- 
signed as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  City  Club  and  as  chair- 
man of  its  Committee  on  Public  Affairs. 
Professor  George  H.  Mead  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  been  appointed 
as  chairman  of  the  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  his  stead,  and  his  place  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  is  being  filled  by 
George  D.  Webb. 


It  is  hardly  realized  throughout  the 
country  that  13,000,000  people  domiciled 
in  the  United  States,  one  in  eight,  are 
not  naturalized— owe  allegiance  to  some 
foreign  power — and  that  there  are  3,000,- 
000  people  in  the  country  who  do  not 
speak  English.  Raymond  F.  Crist,  U, 
S.  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturaliza- 
tion, brought  out  these  facts  at  a  meet- 
ing on  February  19,  arranged  by  the 
City  Club  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Citizenship.  They  show  vividly  the 
importance  and  difficulty  of  the  task  of 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  and  the 
schools   in   bringing  about  the  assimila- 
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tion  of  these  foreign  elements  into  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

The  NaturaHzation  Bureau  is  working 
in  many  directions  to  improve  the  op- 
portunities for  citizenship  education : 

1.  It  has  worked  out  a  citizenship 
course  covering  the  three-year  period  be- 
tween the.  fiHng  of  declaration  and  the 
receiving  of  final  papers.  In  Washing- 
tion  5,000  foreigners  have  taken  this 
course. 

2.  It  has  organized  citizenship  lec- 
tures in  various  cities. 

3.  It  provides  school  authorities  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  who 
have  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  and 
informs  such  persons  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  school  and  urges  them  to  at- 
tend. 

4.  It  endeavors  to  reach  those  who 
have  not  yet  filed  a  declaration,  many  of 
whom  have  children  in  the  public  schools 
and  can  be  traced  in  this  way. 

There  are  now  thirty-two  night  schools 
in  Chicago  giving  citizenship  instruction. 
Mr.  Crist  urged  that  these  schools  be 
kept  open  for  the  entire  year  as  in  Los 
Angeles   and    Cincinnati. 


The  City  Club  office  is  in  need  of 
duplicate  copies  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
ninth  year  books  of  the  City  Club.  Any 
member  who  has  any  of  these  year  books 
will  confer  a  favor  by  turning  them 
in  to  the  office. 


Karl  Mitchell,  city  manager  of  Sher- 
man, Texas,  and  J.  W.  Hassel,  mayor  of 
that  city,  have  resigned.  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  formerly  city  manager  for  River 
Forest  and  is  a  non-resident  member  of 
the  City  Club  of  Chicago. 

The  first  Committee  Field  Day  in  the 
history  of  the  Club  was  held  in  the  main 
dining  room,  Saturday  noon,  March  4, 
with  an  attendance  of  over  200  commit- 
tee members.  The  program  consisted  of 
a  series  of  crisp  three-minute  reports  by 
the  chairmen  on  the  activities  of  their 
committees.  It  is  proposed  to  hold 
another  such  meet  in  the  near  future 
at  which  the  Civic  Secretary  will  review 
and  comment  upon  the  work  of  the 
committees. 


mittee  on  Civil  Service  to  succeed  Mr. 
Joseph  C.   Mason,  who  has  resigned. 

The  Short  Ballot  Committee  of  the 
City  Club  has  been  discontinued.  Its 
work  will  be  carried  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment Committee  through  its  sub-com- 
mittee on  Suffrage  and  Elections. 


Mr.    Harris   C.   Lutkin  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  City  Club  Com- 


Mr.  E.  H.  Bennett,  architect  for  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission,  addressed 
the  committees  co-operating  in  the  study 
of  the  North  Side  on  Tuesday,  March 
14,  on  the  subject  of  Chicago's  street 
layout. 

Clifford  W.  Barnes  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  "Chicago  Community 
Trust,"  recently  organized  to  receive 
gifts  and  bequests  and  administer  the 
income  for  charitable  or  other  cfom- 
munity  purposes.  A  similar  trust  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  known  as  the  Cleve- 
land Foundation,  is  said  to  have  $30,- 
000,000  already  in  its  treasury,  although 
only  two  years  old.  Allen  T.  Burns,  a 
former  member  of  the  Chicago  City  Club, 
is  director  of  this  foundation.  Other  or- 
ganizations of  the  same  type  exist  in 
Houston,  Los  Angele's,  St.  Louis  and 
S.pokane. 

"State  constitutions,"  said  Prof. 
Henry  Schofield  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, speaking  before  the  Government 
Committee  on  February  18th,  "operate 
as  a  limit  upon  legislative  powers — the 
longer  and  more  detailed  the  constitu- 
tion the  greater  the  limitation.  The  re- 
cent tendency  toward  long  constitutions 
indicates  a  popular  distrust  of  the  leg- 
islature and  a  tendency  to  rely  upon  the 
courts  as  a  protection  against  the  abuse 
of  power  by  the  legislature.  The  con- 
stitutions before  1870  were  very  short 
and  the  legislatures  much  freer  in  their 
action  than  those  of  today,  and  there 
now  seems  to  be  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
greater  powers  for  the  legislature. 

"The  more  the  functions  of  the  legis- 
lature are  limited  by  long  constitutions, 
the  more  important  it  is  that  the  process 
of  amendment  should  be  easy.  If 
amendment  is  easy,  there  is  really  very 
little  danger  in  a  long  constitution.  If 
not,  the  constitution  should  be  shortened 
and  the  legislature  given  much  more 
power  than  at  present." 
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UNIFIED  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  CHICAGO 


Two  experts  speaking  at  the  City  Club 
recently  made  a  diagnosis  of  Chicago's 
transportation  troubles,  and  for  once 
the  doctors  agreed.  They  said  that  the 
different  parts  of  Chicago's  transporta- 
tion system  are  not  working  together 
as  they  should.  It  is  just  as  if  each 
part  of  the  human  body  had  a  little  cir- 
culation system  of  its  own  unrelated  to 
every  other  part.  The  only  remedy, 
they  said,  is  to  hook  up  the  surface 
lines,  the  elevated  lines,  the  subway,  if 
there  is  to  be  one,  and — if  it  can  be  done 
— the  raihvays,  into  one  circulation  sys- 
tem for  the  whole  city. 

This  discussion  took  place  before  the 
City  Planning  Committee  and  the  eleven 
other  committees  of  the  City  Club  which 
are  co-operating  in  a  study  of  the  North 
Side.  There  were  two  meetings,  Febru- 
ary 1  and  8,  and  the  speakers  were  Wal- 
ter L.  Fisher,  former  special  traction 
counsel  for  the  city,  and  at  present  a> 
member  of  the  Chicago  Railway  Termi- 
nal Commission,  and  H.  H.  Evans, 
secretary  of  the  City  Council  Commit- 
tee on  Local  Transportation. 

Mr.  Fisher  at  the  meeting  of  Febru- 
ary 1  said  in  substance : 

Walter  L.  Fisher 

"The  transportation  problem  in  Chi- 
cago is  essentially  a  unit  and  must  be 
considered  as  a  whole  in  any  plans  for 
improvement.  Transportation  studies 
heretofore  unfortunately  have  been  com- 
pelled to  deal  wnth  particular  parts  of 
the  problem  and  not  with  these  parts 
in  relation  to  each  other.  The  ordinance 
just  passed  by  the  City  Council  creating 
a  commission  to  study  the  local  transpor- 
tation situation  has  very  wisely  remedied 
this  omission,  providing  for  a  related 
study  of  all  the  elements  of  the  problem 
— surface,  elevated  and  subway.  Steam 
transportation  was  not  specifically  in- 
cluded among  the  matters  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  commission  but  it  can  hardly  do 
a  thorough  piece  of  work  and  ignore  this 
part  of  the  problem. 

"In  studying  the  subway  question,  for 
instance,  it  should  first  be  determined 
whether  subways  are  really  necessary. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a 
more  intensive  use  of  railroad  proper- 
ties for  local  transportation  purposes  on 


a  through  route  plan  would  make  sub- 
way construction  unnecessary,  or  would 
reduce  the  amount  and  materially  affect 
the  character  and  location  of  subway  con- 
struction. The  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
does  a  large  business  of  this  sort  now, 
but  it  ought  to  be  operating  electrically 
and  hooked  up  with  other  transportation 
agencies.  The  South  Side  has  only  two 
main  arteries  to  the  central  business  dis- 
trict, Wabash  Avenue  and  State  Street, 
and  all  transportation  lines  except  the 
Illinois  Central  are  converged  into  these 
two  streets.  If  the  Illinois  Central  right- 
of-way  could  be  used  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent for  this  sort  of  service  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  to  the  South  Side  could 
be  doubled.  Elevated  trains,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  connected  with  the  Illi- 
nois Central  and  run  over  its  right-of- 
way  into  the  center  of  the  city. 

"It  is  probable  that  a  certain  amount 
of  subway  construction  will  be  necessary 
in  Chicago.  A  comprehensive  subway 
with  lines  radiating  like  spokes  into  ev- 
ery section  of  the  city  is,  of  course, 
impossible.  It  could  never  be  made  to 
pay.  Assuming,  however,  that  we  need 
some  sort  of  a  subway,  we  cannot  and 
should  not  try  to  determine  what  kind 
of  a  subway  or  how  much  should  be 
built  until  we  have  considered  the  whole 
problem  of  transportation  comprehen- 
sively— steam,  elevated  and  surface  lines 
and  possibly  subways  together. 

"There  is  a  group  of  people  in  Chi- 
cago who  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  there  is  no  possible  use  for  a  sub- 
way. They  think  of  the  problem  in 
terms  of  'loop'  and  'anti-loop'  and  be- 
lieve that  subway  sentiment  is  promoted 
only  by  the  department  stores  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition.  They  apparently  fail 
to  understand  that  some  activities  are 
carried  on  better  at  the  center  of  popu- 
lation (offices,  banks,  etc.),  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  easy  and  cheap  for 
this  reason  to  get  to  this  central  dis- 
trict. Certain  activities  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  true,  have  no  place  there  and 
simply  add  to  the  congestion,  but  the 
problem  is  to  determine  which  busi- 
nesses belong  in  the  center  of  the  city 
and  which  do  not,  and  to  encourage  the 
latter  to  move  out. 

"The   freight   terminals,   grouped   like 
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an  iron  band  around  the  heart  of  the 
city  and  exchanging  freight,  not  even  in- 
tended for  Chicago  consumption, 
through  our  busy  downtown  streets, 
ought  to  be  moved  to  some  point  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  There  it 
could  be  handled  on  a  basis  of 
co-operation  among  the  roads  at  a 
great  saving  of  money  and  with 
greatly  increased  efficiency.  It  is  quite 
unbusinesslike  to  handle  freight  on  ex- 
pensive downtown  property,  adding  an 
enormous  interest  charge  to  every  ton 
handled,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  passenger  facilities 
be  provided  in  the  central  district. 

"The  freight  problem  is  much  more 
difficult  than  the  passenger  problem,  but 
neither  can  be  solved  without  reference 
to  the  other.  To  illustrate,  the  Illinois 
Central  claims  that  with  its  widened 
right-of-way  it  can  furnish,  in  its  pro- 
posed new  station,  passenger  facilities  for 
all  the  railroads  in  Chicago  except  the 
Northwestern  and  the  roads  entering  the 
Union  Station.  One  of  the  railroads 
which  has  considered  coming  into  this 
arrangement  has  proposed  that  the  main 
passenger  station  be  at  Randolph  Street. 
This  would,  of  course,  require  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  freight  now  handled  at 
this  point  be  handled  somewhere  else. 
It  also  raises  the  question  whether  the 
congestion  would  be  greater  or  less  if 
a  passenger  station  were  substituted  at 
this  point  for  a  freight  station  and 
whether  the  city  should  permit  passenger 
service  to  Randolph  Street  unless  it  were 
electrified.  These  points  illustrate  how 
interdependent  are  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger problems  in  Chicago. 

"The  through-route  idea  is  funda- 
mental to  a  solution  of  the  transporta- 
tion question,  not  only  as  to  surface  and 
elevated  lines,  but  to  steam  lines  as  well. 
"There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  fast 
means  of  transportation  can  not  be  ex- 
tended and  for  this  reason  it  is  essential 
that  surface  lines  be  used  as  feeders.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  build  elevated  railroads 
so  that  they  will  reach  every  corner  of 
the  city.  (3nly  a  few  main  arteries  can 
be  built.  In  Boston,  people  prefer  to 
wait  for  a  car  that  will  bring  them  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  home;  they  will 
sacrifice  time  to  save  distance.  In  Chi- 
cago, on  the  other  hand,  we  will  walk 
long  distances   to   get   the   faster  trans- 


portation. We  ought,  however,  to  be 
able  to  take  a  street  car  for  a  short  dis- 
tance and  transfer  to  an  elevated  line. 
The  connection  of  these  two  systems  6i 
transportation  would  be  of  great  con- 
venience to  everybody,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment would  prove  profitable  to  the  trans- 
portation companies  if  done  on  terms 
fair  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  public." 

H,  H.  Evans,  Secretary  of  the  City 
Council  Committee  on  Local  Transporta- 
tion, spoke  on  February  8.  He  said  in 
part: 

Herbert  H.  Evans 

"For  many  years  it  has  been  conceded 
by  transportation  experts  that  the  solu- 
tion of  Chicago's  local  transportation 
problem  lies  chiefly  in  the  consolidation 
of  surface  and  elevated  railway  lines  into 
one  operating  system,  so  as  to  bring 
each  branch  of  the  service  to  its  highest 
efficiency,  using  elevated  lines  for  long 
distance  travel  and  surface  lines  as  feed- 
ers. The  elevated  lines  at  present  are 
not  paying  investments,  largely  because 
they  do  not  get  enough  gross  business 
and  because  their  traffic  load  is  too  un- 
evenly distributed  throughout  the  day. 
The  traffic  load  of  the  street  car  lines 
is  more  evenly  distributed.  The  diffi- 
culty which  the  surface  lines  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  long  haul.  The 
electrification  of  local  transportation 
lines  has  been  accompanied  by  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  people  to  move  further 
from  the  center  of  town  and  while  this 
is  very  desirable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public,  it  has  put  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  surface  lines  by  requiring  them 
to  carry  long  haul  business  for  which 
they  are  not  fitted.  If,  by  combining 
the  two  systems  into  one  operating  unit, 
the  unremunerative  long  haul  traffic  can 
be  taken  from  the  surface  lines  and 
given  to  the  elevated  roads  which  need 
it,  both  systems  would  be  helped  finan- 
cially and  the  traveling  public  would  get 
better  and  quicker  service. 

"If  the  elevated  lines  were  relieved 
of  their  short  haul  traffic  their  useful- 
ness as  rapid  transit  lines  would  ibe 
greatly  increased.  The  stations  on  the 
elevated  in  order  to  accommodate  this 
short  haul  traffic  are  often  located  too 
close  together.  In  the  better  settled  parts 
of  the  city,  a  half-mile  walk  to  the  ele- 
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vated  —  and  farther  out,  even  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile — is  none  too  much. 
Stations  at  frequent  intervals  may 
shorten  the  walk,  but  they  slow  up  the 
service  and  impair  the  rapid  transit  char- 
acter of  the  elevated  lines.  These  lines 
ought  to  be  reserved  entirely  for  long 
haul  express  business. 

"Extensions  of  the  elevated  roads  will 
be  needed  at  certain  points,  other  roads 
will  need  to  be  converted  into  three  and 
four-track  roads,  and  some  of  the  exist- 
ing lines  ought  to  be  connected.  There 
is  a  growing  objection,  however,  to  the 
placing  of  elevated  structures  on  the 
streets,  and  it  may  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  build  such  lines  as  are  needed  on 
private  rights-of-way.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  cost  of  a  new  elevated  line 
might  even  exceed  that  of  a  subway,  and 
economy  might  require  building  the  line 
as  a  subway. 

"A  downtown  subway  may  also  be  nec- 
essary. The  building  of  a  subway  across 
the  loop  district  would  cut  down  the 
time  cars  would  be  in  the  district,  and 
so  increase  operating  efficiency.  Even 
if  a  subway  could  not  pay  interest 
charges,  it  might  be  necessary  to  build 
one  to  handle  the  trafific. 

"The  use  of  the  steam  railroads  is 
another  possible  means  of  relieving  the 
local  transportation  situation.  In  the 
populated  parts  of  the  city,  the  rail- 
roads are  built  on  embankments  and  are 
thus  equipped  to  give  a  high  speed  serv- 
ice. Converted  to  electrical  operation, 
they  would  be  able  to  furnish  a  fast, 
frequent,  long-haul  service  at  much  less 
cost  than  new  subway  or  elevated  lines 
requiring  large  new  investments.  Three 
two-car  electric  trains  can  be  run  at  al- 
most the  same  expense  as  one  six-car 
train,  so  electrification  would  mean  that 
three  times  as  frequent  service  could  be 
given. 

"The  ultimate  solution  of  the  trans- 
portation problem  in  Chicago  is  a  co- 
ordination of  the  surface,  elevated  and 
steam  railroads.  People  are,  of  course, 
not  willing  to  spend  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  time  in  getting  from  their 
homes  to  their  work,  and  while,  in  the 
past,  surface  cars  have  been  relied  on 
to  bring  people  downtown — and  for  that 
reason  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  de- 
velop lines  of  travel  north  and  south  on 


the  North  and  South  Sides,  and  east  and 
west  on  the  West  Side — the  tendency  will 
be,  as  the  population  spreads  farther  into 
the  outskirts,  to  construct  crosstown 
lines,  which  will  be  perpendicular  to  and 
serve  as  feeders  to  the  fast  elevated  or 
steam  railway  lines  downtown.  This 
will  require  some  plan  of  co-ordination 
between  these  different  systems.  In 
Buenos  Ayres  passengers  may  come  into 
town  by  steam  railway,  transfer  to  sub- 
way and  later  to  surface  car  to  reach 
their  destinations. 

"The  street  question  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  transportation  problem 
in  Chicago.  The  streets  must  be  broad 
enough  to  care  for  the  traffic  which  they 
will  receive  and  must  be  uninterrupted 
— at  least  where  the  main  traffic  is.  The 
diagonal  streets  are  short  cuts  to  the 
city  and  should  be  kept  open  at  all  costs. 
It  is  essential  also  that  the  section  and 
half-section  line  streets  be  kept  open  for 
general  traffic.  To  reserve  such  streets 
as  boulevards  for  a  special  class  of 
amusement  travel  is  pernicious.  Section 
and  half-section  line  streets,  if  kept  open 
to  general  traffic,  tend  to  become  the 
business  avenues  of  the  city,  and  car 
lines,  which  naturally  follow  streets  hav- 
ing a  business  development,  tend  to  lo- 
cate there.  This  half-mile  interval  be- 
tween main  traffic  streets  is  a  very  con- 
venient one  as  it  places  the  tributary 
population  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  transportation  lines  and  trade.  This 
population  is  also  just  about  sufficient 
to  furnish  the  traffic  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  car  lines  adjacent  to  it.  It  is 
extremely  important,  therefore,  that 
these  streets  should  be  reserved  for  traf- 
fic and  as  the  avenues  for  street  car 
transportation. 

"The  streets  should  be  so  built  as  to 
allow  a  reasonable  amount  of  widen- 
ing, should  this  be  necessary.  The  street 
space  up  to  an  established  building  line, 
ought  to  be  impounded  by  the  community 
for  this  purpose.  This  impounding  might 
be  progressive  back  of  the  present  lines 
at,  say,  fifty  year  intervals.  Buenos 
Ayres,  whose  typical  streets  in  the  past 
have  been  only  33  feet  wide,  mak- 
ing possible  only  one  way  travel,  has  in 
later  years  adopted  this  policy  and  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  widen  some  of  its 
streets." 
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INTERNATIONALISM  AND  WORLD  PEACE 


''Nationalism  can  afford  no  lasting 
basis  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
any  settlement  which  fails  to  recognize 
this  fact  will  only  be  the  cause  of  more 
and  greater  wars  in  the  future,"  said 
Francis  Neilson,  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  in  an  address  at  the  City 
Club,  Wednesday,  February  9.  "If  the 
settlement,"  he  said,  "is  to  afford  any 
prospect  of  permanent  peace,  it  must 
recognize  internationalism  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  and  must  tend  at  least 
toward  the  ultimate  breaking  down  of 
frontiers."  Mr.  Neilson  is  the  leader 
of  the  "land-values  group"  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  is  prominent  in  radical 
democratic  movements  in  England.  He 
is  widely  known  in  literary  and  dramatic 
circles  as  a  successful  playwright.  Con- 
tinuing his  address  he  said : 

"To  talk  of  internationalism  while  the 
war  grows  more  and  more  bitter  and 
complicated,  and  while  the  almost  unan- 
imous sentiment  of  each  belligerent  na- 
tion demands  an  overwhelming  military 
victory,  requires  some  temerity.  But  it 
is  necessary  for  us,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  to  lift  our  eyes  for  a  while  from 
the  trenches,  forget  the  daily  stories  of 
the  progress  of  the  war  and  try  to  under- 
stand the  future,  to  vision  what  Europe 
will  be  when  the  great  struggle  is  over. 
Never  in  historv  has  there  been  a  time 
when  it  was  more  important  for  men  to 
meditate  deeply  on  what  the  future 
holds. 

"Those  who  think  that  a  treaty  along 
national  lines,  made  at  the  end  of  this 
war  by  the  statesmen  who  have  con- 
trolled European  politics  in  the  past,  will 
insure  a  lasting  peace,  can  know  little 
or  nothing,  I  think,  of  the  treaties  which 
have  been  made  and  broken  by  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  since  the  days  of 
Napoleon.  Treaties  are  ephemeral  things 
and  are  lightly  regarded  when  national 
policies  change — and  these  in  Europe 
have  been  notoriously  unstable.  Based 
on  national  prejudices  and  concerned 
with  national  frontiers,  treaties  are  a 
poor  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

"What  has  been  the  outcome  of  all  the 
centuries  of  fighting  back  and  forth 
across  Europe  to  change  national  fron- 
tiers?    A   map   of   ancient    Greece   and 


the  Balkans  is  not  substantially  different 
from  the  map  of  today.  In  what  way 
has  humanity  benefited  from  the  tur- 
moil and  bloodshed  which  has  taken 
place  to  move  the  boundaries  of  these 
countries  back  and  forth  ?  In  what  way 
has  happiness  been  increased? 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  inter- 
nationalism was  coming  to  be  recognized 
as  a  great  world  force.  There  was  closer 
contact  between  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
a  better  understanding  and  a  finer  sym- 
pathy, than  had  ever  been  the  case  in 
the  history  of  the  world  before.  The 
effort  to  do  away  with  war  and  its  in- 
evitable accompaniments  of  murder,  lust 
and  pillage,  was  making  great  headway, 
and  the  establishment  of  economic  free- 
dom between  the  nations,  which  would 
go  far  to  remove  the  causes  of  war,  was 
a  growing  possibility. 

"Has  this  fine  impulse  for  interna- 
tionalism been  wiped  out  by  the  great 
world-war?  Has  it  been  crushed  out  by 
the  tide  of  national  patriotic  sentiment? 
I  think  not.  I  believe  that  a  great  spirit- 
ual revolution  is  going  on  in  the  trenches, 
and  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  when 
the  men  return  to  their  homes,  they  will 
demand  that  nothing  of  this  sort  shall 
happen  again.  And  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  prevent  it  is  to  bring 
about  a  peace  based  on  internationalism. 

"Consider  the  difficulties  of  a  national 
settlement.  A  settlement  along  national 
lines  is  perhaps  easy  enough  in  the  West, 
for  it  means  merely  the  evacuation  of 
Belgium  and  France,  but  what  is  to  be 
the  national  settlement  for  Poland,  for 
Finland,  for  Ukraine  and  the  Balkans — 
particularly  the  Balkans?  And  what 
about  Persia,  and  Egypt,  and  India?  The 
problems  in  each  of  these  cases  are  so 
involved,  so  difficult,  that  I  see  no  hope 
for  a  national  settlement.  And  further- 
more I  do  not  see  what  good  it  would 
be  if  we  got  it.  It  would  mean  simply 
new  tariff  wars,  now  navies,  new  armies 
— and  we  would  be  no  nearer  to  lasting 
peace  than  before  this  war  began. 

"We  must  sooner  or  later  break  down 
the  frontiers,  we  must  have  done  with 
tariffs,  for  to  these  is  chiefly  due  that 
pernicious  system  of  foreign  commercial 
concessions,  supported  by  diplomacy,  for 
the  exploiting  of  the  resources  and  in- 
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dustries  of  weak,  undeveloped  countries. 
These  foreign  concessions  have  been  per- 
haps the  chief  stake  in  the  diplomatic 
struggle  between  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  a  prime  cause  of  international  jeal- 
ousy and  war.  The  settlement  must 
break  down  these  tariff  barriers  and  es- 
tablish economic  freedom,  if  not  all  at 
one  time,  ultimately.  It  must  be  inter- 
national in  tendency.  That  it  can  be 
completely  international  in  fact,  to  be- 
gin with,  is  perhaps  beyond  hope. 

"When  economic  freedom  is  estab- 
lished, production  will  be  stimulated 
throughout  the  world,  a  great  increase 


of  leisure  and  happiness  among  the  peo- 
ple will  result,  autocratic  governments 
will  lose  their  hold  on  the  people  and 
the  establishment  of  political  freedom 
will  be  brought  about.  Men  will  think 
in  terms  of  men  and  not  in  terms  of  na- 
tions and  boundaries.  My  hope  for  in- 
ternationalism is  born  ovit  of  the  spiritual 
revolution  which  I  believe  is  going  on 
at  the  front.  What  message  will  the  men 
bring  home  from  the  trenches  ?  I  believe 
it  will  be  one  of  internationalism  and 
world  brotherhood.  And  is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  "United  States  of 
Europe'  will  be  the  result?" 


RED  GROSS  "PREPAREDNESS" 


"The  humanitarian  arm  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  a  form  of  acci- 
dent insurance  for  the  nation,"  were 
terms  applied  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  by  John  J.  O'Connor,  secretary 
of  the  Chicago  chapter  of  that  organiza- 
tion, in  an  address  at  the  City  Club, 
Thursday,  February  17.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  the  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  Red  Cross,  its  accounts  are 
audited  by  the  War  Department,  and  it 
is  by  law  the  only  organization  that  can 
officially  aid  the  amiy  and  navy  in  time 
of  war.  It  was  organized  at  first  for 
war  relief  only,  but  its  charter  was  ex- 
tended in  1905  to  permit  activities  in 
connection  with  disasters  of  peace — fire, 
floods,  earthquakes,  mine  disasters,  and 
so  forth.  These  activities  are  now 
among  the  most  important  features  of 
Red  Cross  work. 

Mr.  O'Connor  said  in  part : 

"In  building  up  an  army  and  navy  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  a  possible  future 
war,  we  should  not  forget  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  service, 
the  Red  Cross.  The  means  of  caring 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  is  one  item 
of  a  rounded  'preparedness'  that  we 
should  not  overlook.  The  American  Red 
Cross  has  expended  about  $2,000,000  in 
war  relief  in  Europe.  It  has  furnished 
300  surgeons  and  nurses  and  great  quan- 
tities of  supplies,  including  fifteen  tons 
of  anaesthetics,  which  have  been  sent  to 
the  warring  nations.  This  seems  like  a 
large  amount  until  it  is  remembered 
that  the  estimated  daily  cost  of  the  war 
is  $60,000,000.      When   this    fact   is   re- 


membered, the  charge  that  our  assistance 
helps  to  prolong  the  war  is  seen  to  be 
absurd. 

"War  relief  constitutes  only  one 
branch  of  our  activities.  Since  our  char- 
ter was  amended  to  permit  it,  we  have 
expended  about  $15,000,000  for  relief 
in  connection  with  over  80  great  disas- 
ters in  the  last  ten  years.  We  have  tried 
to  furnish  this  relief  in  a  scientific  way, 
not  simply  to  give  'hand-outs'  of  money 
or  supplies  irrespective  of  the  needs. 
After  the  Eastland  disaster  we  dis- 
tributed a  fund  of  about  a  half  million 
dollars.  Instead  of  distributing  this 
money  equally,  which  would  have  been 
the  easiest  and  the  very  worst  course, 
we  took  into  consideration  matters  of 
income,  number  and  age  of  children,  and 
similar  facts  indicating  the  actual  needs 
of  the  families  we  were  dealing  with. 
In  this  way  we  avoided  payment  to  per- 
sons not  in  distress,  and  were  better  able 
to  care  for  the  needy.  I  believe  this  has 
worked  out  substantial  justice,  for  we 
have  not  had  a  word  of  criticism  about 
the  distribution  of  the  money.  About 
$100,000  of  this  relief  money  has,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  banked  and  is  being 
drawn  upon  gradually  instead  of  being 
dissipated  all  at  once.  Our  distribution 
of  this  fund  illustrates  the  need  for  a 
skilled  administration  of  Red  Cross  re- 
hef. 

"The  American  Red  Cross  is  the  only 
organization  in  the  country  which  is  ex- 
tending visiting  nursing  into  rural  dis- 
tricts. It  is  co-operating  with  local  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  and  organiza- 
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tions  in  building  up  the  health  of  com- 
munities. The  records  of  charity  or- 
ganizations show  that  illness  is  an 
important  factor  in  about  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  their  cases  in  need.  Only 
thoroughly  reliable,  graduate  nurses, 
with  special  qualifications,  are  used  in 
this  work.  Its  importance  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  Kentucky  and  other 
states,  and  in  the  mining  districts  of  your 
own  state,  can  easily  be  seen. 

"Last  year  there  were  80,000  deaths 
in  the  United  States  from  preventable 
accidents.  The  'first  aid'  department  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  three  in- 
struction cars  on  the  railroads,  teaching 
men  in  the  railroad  camps  and  elsewhere 
the  methods  of  'first  aid.'  We  keep  the 
names  of  the  men  who  have  been  thus 
trained,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  useful  Red 
Cross  corps  in  time  of  war.  We  are  also 
giving  'first  aid'  instruction  to  women ; 
five  or  six  hundred  in  Chicago  are  re- 
ceiving this  instruction  now.  These 
women  will  be  able  to  furnish  efficient 
hospital  service  as  'nurses'  aids'  in  case 
of  war. 

"The  money  received  from  Red  Cross 
Christmas  seals  is  devoted  entirely  to 
tuberculosis  work,  being  turned  over  'in 
toto'  to  tuberculosis  societies  all  over 
the  country.  More  than  $3,000,000  has 
been  obtained  for  this  work  from  this 
source.  , 

"The  American  Red  Cross  is  un- 
fortunately weak  in  membership.  Unlike 
Japan  with  its  two  million  members, 
Gennany  with  its  one  million  or  Canada 
with  its  650,000.  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  only  25,000  members.  Further- 
more this  membership  has  been  largely 
recruited  from  the  east  and  financial  sup- 
port has,  for  the  most  part,  come  from 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  organiza- 
tion, however,  now  perceives  the  neces- 
sity of  a  broad  democratic  basis,  and  a 
national  campaign  is  in  swing  through- 
out the  country  to  secure  one  million 
members. 

"The  government  of  China  recently 
offered  the  American  Red  Cross  Society 
thirty  million  dollars  to  build  locks  on 
the  Huai  River  to  control  the  water  flow 
and  prevent  floods.  For  at  least  2,500 
years  the  floods  of  this  river,  covering 
the  agricultural  lands,  which  are  the 
granary   of    China,    and    destroying    the 


crops,  have  been  responsible  for  most  of 
the  famines  of  China.  The  Chinese  have 
been  inured  to  it,  have  considered  it  as 
a  matter  of  fate,  and  have  done  nothing 
to  relieve  the  situation.  The  American 
Red  Cross  sent  an  engineer  to  study  the 
possibility  of  controlling  the  flow  of  this 
river  and  on  his  report  an  American 
commission,  paid  by  China,  with  Briga- 
dier General  Libert,  who  built  the  Gatun 
locks  and  dams,  made  a  further  study 
and  recommended  a  plan  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  The  carrying  out  of  this 
plan  would  cost  about  thirty  million  dol- 
lars, but  it  is  estimated  that  the  project 
would  pay  for  itself  in  five  years,  owing 
to  the  improvement  in  navigation,  the 
reclamation  of  flooded  lands,  and  the 
saving  of  crops — not  to  mention  the  pre- 
vention of  famine  and  loss  of  thousands 
of  lives.  In  one  famine  camp  alone  there 
were  said  to  be  500,000  people,  most 
emaciated.  The  Chinese  Government 
has  ofifered  the  American  Red  Cross  this 
amount  to  carry  out  the  project,  and  it 
is  likely  that  after  the  war,  if  the  State 
Department  approves,  we  will  undertake 
the  direction  of  this  work." 


The  Club  library  has  subscribed  to  the 
publications  of  the  School  Survey  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cleveland  Foundation. 
These  publications  consist  of  a  series 
of  special  reports  by  experts,  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  the  public  school 
work  in  Cleveland.  Those  already  re- 
ceived in  the  City  Club  library  are 
"Health  Work  in  the  Public  Schools," 
"What  the  Schools  Teach,"  "Child  Ac- 
counting in  the  Public  Schools,"  "Finan- 
cing the  Public  School,"  "Education 
Through  Recreation,"  "Educational  Ex- 
tension," "School  Buildings  and  Equip- 
ment," "Measuring  the  Work  of  the 
Public  School,"  "Department  Store  Oc- 
cupations," "Schools  and  Classes  for 
Exceptional  Children,"  "Overcrowded 
Schools  and  the  Platoon  Plan,"  "Rail- 
road and  Street  Transportation,"  "Boys 
and  Girls  in  Commercial  Work." 


The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Un- 
employment has  proposed  an  act  for  un- 
employment insurance  in  that  state.  The 
draft  of  the  act  is  in  the  City  Club 
library. 
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SHALL  PRIVILEGE  OR  POVERTY  BE  TAXED?" 


There  has  been  much  talk  of  "pre- 
paredness for  war"  these  days  and  talk 
also  of  preparedness  for  peace,  but 
not  so  much  discussion  as  to  who  will 
pay  for  this  "preparedness"  if  we  under- 
take it.  A  "National  Association  for  an 
Equitable  Income  Tax"  has  been  formed 
wdiich  says  that  the  burden  should  fall 
largely  on  wealth  and  privilege  through 
the  imposing  of  a  rapidly  progressive  in- 
come tax  by  the  national  government. 
The  association  includes  on  its  executive 
committee  such  prominent  men  as  John 
Dewey,  Frederic  C.  Howe  and  Amos 
Pinchot.  Its  secretary  is  Benjamin  C. 
Marsh,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee on  Congestion  of  Population,  or- 
ganizer of  the  National  City  Planning 
Conference,  and  a  leading  advocate  in 
the  recent  effort  to  revise  the  taxation 
laws  of  New  York  by  reducing  the  taxa- 
tion on  improvements,  leaving  the  burden 
on  land.  Mr.  Marsh  spoke  before  the 
City  Club  on  January  29  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Shall  Privilege  or  Poverty  Be 
Taxed?"     He  said  in  part: 

"One  of  the  striking  conditions  in 
America  is  the  concentration  of  income 
and  ownership.  In  1914,  7,509  people 
in  the  United  States  received  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  total  national  income, 
and  357,515  people— less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  population — 
received  an  aggregate  income  of  about 
four  billions  of  dollars,  one-fifth  of  the 
total  national  income.  One  or  two  per 
cent  of  the  city's  population  own  the 
major  part  of  the  value  of  land  in  large 
cities.* 

"In  1910,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  acre- 
age of  farm  lands  was  held  in  tracts  of 
one  thousand  acres  or  more,  while  over 
one-third  of  the  farms  were  less  than 
fifty  acres.  Less  than  three  per  cent  of 
the  population  own  nearly  all  the  value 
of  farm  land  and  nearly  all  the  acreage. 
Th^  same  concentration  holds  true  of  the 


*In  1914,  according  to  Mr.  Marsh,  the  full 
assessed  vahie  of  land  in  Chicago  was 
$1,187,733,334.  The  sites  of  three  buildings 
in  the  center  of  the  city  were  worth  $17,- 
360,695,  or  about  one-sixty-eighth  of  the 
total  value  of  land,  while  one  hundred  and 
five  sites  in  the  loop  district  were  worth 
$174,578,748,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the 
total  value  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
parcels  in   Chicago. 


ownership  of  timber  lands,  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  mineral  wealth. f 

"These  facts  are  not  arguments  for 
confiscation  or  depredation  but  do  con- 
stitute a  challenge  to  honesty  in  taxa- 
tion and  common  sense  in  evolving  an 
honest  tax  system.  Our  governmental 
revenue  amounting  to  nearly  three  billion 
dollars  a  year — local,  state  and  federal — 
is  raised  on  the  assumption  that  the 
phrase  in  the  Scriptures,  'To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given  and  from  him  that 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which 
he  seemeth  to  have'  was  intended  as  an 
ethical  precept,  instead  of  an  indictment 
of  economic  conditions.  Three-quarters 
of  the  cost  of  government  in  the  coun- 
try— federal,  state,  county  and  local — 
is  secured  by  indirect,  shiftable  taxes, 
chiefly  borne  by  "the  workers,  regardless 
of  benefit  conferred  by  government  ex- 
penditures or  ability  to  pay. 

"Land,  incomes  and  inheritances 
should  bear  the  bulk  of  permanent  taxes, 
A  distinction  must  be  made,  however, 
between  the  proper  methods  of  securing 
revenues  for  local,  state  and  national 
purposes.  The  multi-millionaires  of  New 
York  City,  so  they  may  have  a  plausible 
argument  against  a  heavy  increase  in  the 
Federal  tax  on  big  incomes,  are  trying 
to  have  an  income  tax  levied  for  state 
and  local  purposes,  with  uniform  rates 
on  the  $1,500  earned  by  the  small  man 
and  the  $1,000,000  income  from  secure 
investments.  Senator  Mills,  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Legislative  Com- 
mission on  Taxation — himself  worth 
many  millions — advocates  such  a  state 
tax.  He  says  that  states  must  adopt  the 
income  tax  before  the  Federal  govern- 
ment 'dries  up'  this  tax  as  a  source  of 
revenue.  He  favors  heavier  taxes  on 
the  workers,  though  many  workers  pay 
nearly  a  fifth  of  their  incomes  in  indirect 
taxes  now. 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
in  equity  or  necessity  for  an  income  tax 
for  either  state  or  local  purposes.     The 


t  Mr.  Marsh  states  that  Commissioner 
Davies  of  the  late  Bureau  of  Corporations 
reported  in  1914  that  1,694  timber  owners 
hold  in  fee  over  one-twentieth  of  the  land 
area  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Cana- 
dian to  the  Mexican  borders — a  total  of 
105,600.000  acres — while  sixteen  holders  own 
nearly  half  of  this,  or  47,800,000  acres. 
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possessors  of  great  fortunes  are  located 
in  a  few  states,  but  the  fortunes  are 
drawn  from  every  state  in  the  country, 
and  a  national  incorne  tax  rapidly  and 
heavily  progressive  is  the  proper  major 
source  of  revenue  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmenT.  Every  dollar  raised  by  a  state 
income  tax  would  mean  just  so  much 
less  revenue  from  this  source  for  the 
Federal  Government,  and  would  thus 
make  necessary  heavier  taxes  upon  the 
shelter,  clothes  and  food  of  the  workers. 
Land  and  inheritances  are  proper  objects 
of  taxation  for  local  and  state  govern- 
ments. The  inheritance  tax  can  without 
any  injustice  yield  several  times  as  much 
as  at  present,  sufficient  to  meet  all  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  increases  in  the 
cost  of  state  governments  in  most  states, 
while  a  small  part  of  the  tax  upon  land 
values  would  meet  any  deficit  in  every 
state.  A  very  small  super-tax  on  the 
nearly  $1,250,000,000  of  land  values  in 
Chicago  would  meet  any  increase  in  the 
city  budget. 

"Within  a  few  years  at  most,  even  if 
no  large  expenditures  are  made  for  pre- 
paredness or  defense,  the  national  ex- 
penditures will  probablv  be  about  $900,- 
000,000. 

"At  least  $200,000,000  more  revenue 
than  the  Federal  Government  received 
in  1915— $697,910,827— must  be  secured  ; 
and  if  the  most  conservative  plan  of 
'preparedness'  be  put  through,  this  addi- 
tional sum  must  come,  either  from  the 
consuming  public,  through  indirect  taxes, 
the  most  expensive  method,  bearing  most 
heavily  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it,  or 
through  the  income  tax,  unless  the  ob- 
jects of  taxation,  now  reserved  for  states 
and  localities,  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government — which  would  in  most  states 
result  in  further  tax  burdens  upon  the 
workers.  The  most  important  thing  the 
farmers,  wage-earners  and  small-salaried 
men  of  the  country  can  do  is  to  compel 
Congress  to  increase  the  tax  rate  on  the 
large  incomes  very  heavily  at  once. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  esti- 
mates that  in  1917  there  will  be  a  deficit 
of  about  $250,000,000.  The  Association 
for  an  Equitable  Federal  Income  Tax  is, 
therefore,  urging  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  secure  at  least  $300,000,000  by 
a  rapidly  progressive  income  tax  ivhich 
will  take  at  least  tiventy  per  cent  of  the 


taxable  incomes  of  those  receiving  one 
million  dollars  a  year  or  over  and  the 
abolition  of  present  emergency  war  taxes 
and  the  reduction  of  taxes  upon  the 
cheaper  grades  of  commodities  which  the 
working  classes  must  have.  In  England 
incomes  in  excess  of  $500,000  are  taxed 
34  per  cent. 

"The  memorial  urging  the  rapidly  pro- 
gressive income  tax  for  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  endorsed  by  Mas- 
ters of  State  Granges,  prominent  labor 
leaders,  scores  of  economists,  like  Pro- 
fessors Seager,  Giddings  and  Beard  of 
Columbia,  and  Ross  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  It  is  the  part  of  sound  com- 
mon sense,  as  well  as  justice,  to  aim 
at  equality  in  taxation,  and  this  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Association  in  urging  this 
rapidly  progressive  income  tax  for  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  heavier 
taxation  of  land  values  for  state  and 
local   purposes." 


Referring  to  the  proposal  for  a  state 
income  tax  in  New  York,  the  New  York 
Tax  Reform  Association  in  a  recent  re- 
port states  the  following  objections  to  a 
state  income  tax  : 

"The  income  tax  is  already  used  by  the 
federal  government  and  with  the  great  addi- 
tional demands  for  federal  revenue  will  un- 
doubtedly be  extended  in  the  near  future  so 
as  to  reach  smaller  incomes  than  those  now 
taxed,  and  to  obtain  more  revenue  from  large 
incomes.  An  income  tax  can  be  administered 
better  by  the  federal  government  than  a  state, 
because  of  its  broader  jurisdiction.  A  state 
income  tax  affords  more  opportunities  for 
evasion,  or  locating  outside  of  the  taxing 
jurisdiction.  With  the  great  diversity  of  in- 
vestments and  the  preponderance  of  inter- 
state business,  it  is  hard  to  determine  what 
part  of  an  income  is  taxable  by  the  state  in 
which  the  taxpayer  lives  or  the  taxable  busi- 
ness  is   conducted. 

"The  present  tax  laws  of  New  York  attract 
many  wealthy  residents  from  other  states, 
and  thereby  enhance  the  value  of  residential 
and  business  real  estate.  To  the  extent  that 
a  state  income  tax  retards  the  tendency  of 
wealth  and  capital  to  come  here,  real  estate 
and  business  must  suffer." 


A  recent  summary  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  workingman's 
compensation  legislation  enacted  by  vari- 
ous states  in  1914  and  1915,  shows  that 
there  are  now  thirty-one  states,  not 
counting  colonies  and  foreign  posses- 
sions, having:  laws  of  this  class. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  POLICE  FORGE 


The  plan,  backed  by  ex-President  Taft, 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard  and  others, 
for  a  league  of  nations  to  enforce  peace, 
was  critcized  as  inadequate  by  Oscar  T. 
Crosby  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  an  ad- 
dress on  "Preparedness  and  Peace,"  at 
the  City  Club  Saturday,  February  19th. 
Mr.  Crosby  is  responsible  for  a  bill  re- 
cently presented  to  Congress  by  Senator 
Shafroth  pledging  the  support  of  the 
nation  to  a  movement  for  an  interna- 
tional court  backed  by  force.  He  re- 
cently returned  from  Belgium,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  relief  work. 

"The  plan  to  insure  peace,"  said  Mr. 
Crosby,  "by  a  league  of  nations,  each 
of  which  will  agree  to  use  all  its  com- 
mercial and  military  force  against  any 
nation  which  is  guilty  of  a  hostile  act 
before  submitting  its  case  in  any  dispute 
to  arbitration,  will  not  work.  We  have 
had  deibates  for  a  thousand  years  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  act  of  hostility.  Each 
of  fifty  sovereignties  in  the  world  to- 
day would  make  its  separate  judgment 
as  to  whether  a  hostile  act  had  been 
committed  and  in  the  end  they  would  be 
found  divided  into  separate  camps  and 
fighting  out  the  issues  among  themselves, 
just  as  they  have  always  done." 

He  suggested,  as  the  only  alternative 
to  competitive  armaments,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tribunal  having  authority  to 
determine  all  international  disputes  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and  to  prevent  any  nation 
from  making  war  upon  another,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  army  and 
navy  to  enforce  the  orders  of  this  tri- 
bunal and  the  abolition  of  existing  ar- 
mies and  navies,  except  so  far  as  neces- 
sary by  the  preservation  of  internal 
order.     He  said  in  part : 

"We  talk  about  preparedness.  What 
are  we  preparing  for?  We  are,  I  should 
say,  preparing  to  defend  certain  political 
principles  and  interests  of  this  nation. 
We  have  a  happy  hypocrisy  by  which 
we  translate  our  interests  in  interna- 
tional politics  into  abstract  general 
rights  which  we  expect  the  world  to  rec- 
ognize. It  is  hard  to  know  what  this 
abstract  righteousness  is,  for  all  nations 
in  war  believe  they  are  battling  for  a 
righteous  cause.  We  can  only  say  tha^t 
we  are  preparing  to  enforce  our  own 
views  upon   the   world   and   defend   our 


interests.  We  have  announced  certain 
policies  as  to  our  interests  in  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  China,  the  Philippines, 
and  so  on.  So  far  as  these  policies  are 
to  have  any  expression,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  back  them  up  by  force  if  neces- 
sary. We  cannot  enter  upon  world  poli- 
tics and  prepare  armaments  on  a  purely 
defensive  basis. 

"Armaments,  therefore,  rest  upon  na- 
tional policies,  and  the  only  possible  way 
to  get  a  reasonable  scheme  of  prepared- 
ness is  to  study  the  question  in  connec- 
tion with  the  international  political  lay- 
out. If  the  relation  of  the  American 
government  to  the  international  political 
situation  is  to  be  one  thing,  one  type  of 
preparedness  will  be  needed ;  if  another 
thing,  some  other  plan  will  have  to  be 
adopted. 

"The  plan  should  be  worked  out  by 
a  single  board  so  as  to  avoid  the  conflict 
in  aims  and  ideas  which  now  prevails 
between  the  different  departments  of  the 
administration  and  the  different  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  We  should  take  plenty 
of  time,  as  there  is  danger  of  going  too 
fast  and  far  with  an  inadequately 
worked  out  scheme.  The  board  should, 
I  think,  be  composed  of  an  army  man, 
a  navy  man  and  a  civilian. 

"Forty  years  ago,  if  we  had  been  in 
Arizona,  we  would  have  carried  pistols 
in  our  belts.  The  'Arizona  Jims'  and 
'Texas  Bills'  of  those  days  were  laws 
to  themselves,  just  as  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  today.  Not  until  the  con- 
stable, representing  civilization,  repre- 
senting centralized  power  and  authority 
as  against  individual  violence,  could  ex- 
ert sufficient  force  to  dominate  this  law- 
less element,  were  peace  and  order  se- 
cured. 

"This  is  the  clue  to  the  settlement  of 
our  international  difficulties.  We  must 
substitute  centralized  power  for  compet- 
itive armaments.  The  Hague  Court  was 
a  lady-like  affair  to  which  nobody  paid 
any  attention,  simply  because  it  had  no 
force  behind  it. 

"It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  inter- 
national court  with  force  behind  it  will 
guarantee  justice  in  detail ;  that  is  not 
true  even  of  our  national  governments. 
There  may  be  civil  wars  or  a  revolution 
against  this  central  power,  just  as  in  the 
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case  of  a  national  government,  but  such 
a  court  will  tend  to  reduce  this  sporadic 
violence  to  its  lowest  temis.  The  court 
must  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  pre- 
serve peace  and  order,  so  that  the  great 
social  and  industrial  problems,  which, 
after  all,  are  those  of  greatest  importance 
to  the  world,  may  be  worked  out  with 
reasonable  security. 

"Competitive  armaments  are  our  only 
mechanisms  at  present  for  national  de- 
fense, and  I  am  for  them  if  there  is  no 
central  armed  power  to  guarantee  peace. 
But  if  we  continue  under  the  present 
system  we  will  be  forced  to  build  such 
an  army  as  has  never  been  dreamed  of. 
It  will  dwarf  all  that  ever  has  been  seen 
before.  And  what  would  be  the  good 
of  simply  making  ourselves,  in  this  way, 
a  terror  to  the  world?  As  we  increase 
our  armaments  we  will  bend  still  lower 
the  backs  of  those  who  are  already 
bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  poverty. 


What  we  must  do  is  to  pledge  the  nation, 
through  Congress,  to  a  plan  for  an  inter- 
national tribunal  that  will  have  sufficient 
force  behind  it  to  guarantee  peace  and 
order  to  the  world.  A  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Senator  Shafroth  of  Colorado.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  secure  simul- 
taneous consideration  by  responsible 
powers  of  identical  propositions  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  tribu- 
nal. No  plan  of  this  sort,  of  course,  can 
be  made  to  work  unless  enough  of  the 
great  powers  will  co-operate  to  provide 
an  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
power.  It  would  be  obviously  foolish 
to  attempt  any  such  arrangement  with- 
out sufficient  power  behind  it.  But  if 
this  plan  fails  and  competitive  arma- 
ments continue  to  be  the  decisive  factors 
in  world  politics,  it  would  be  folly  for 
us  as  a  nation  to  measure  down  our 
strength  to  the  weakness  of  other  na- 
tions." 


The  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  has  issued 
the  following  interesting  figures  in  re- 
gard to  methods  of  regulating  the  liquor 
traffic  in  cities  of  30,000  or  over : 

Prohibition  by  state  law  prevails  in  17 
cities  of  30,000  and  over.  Municipal 
prohibition  is  in  effect  in  15  such  cities. 
County  prohibition  has  closed  the  saloons 
in  2  Michigan  cities  and  parish  prohibi- 
tion has  closed  them  in  1  Louisiana  city. 
There  are  thus  35  cities  in  which  total 
prohibition  prevails.  In  addition,  there 
are  8  in  which  partial  prohibition  is  in 
eft'ect  through  the  operation  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "district"  system,  under 
which  certain  districts  or  sections  of  the 
city  may,  by  popular  vote,  abolish  their 
saloons,  while  other  sections  retain  them. 

The  largest  city  which  has  adopted 
prohibition  independently  of  state  or 
county  action  is  Cambridge.  Mass.. 
whose  population  is  about  110,000.  The 
largest  city  in  which  the  saloons  have 
been  closed  by  state  enactment  is  Atlanta, 
Ga..  with  approximately  180.000  inhabi- 
tants. 

In  124  of  the  169  cities  in  which  sa- 
loons are  licensed,  they  are  limited  as  to 
number,  and  in  91  as  to  location  ;  and  in 
28  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  either 
number  or  location.     In  some  cities  the 


limitation  as  to  number  is  definitely 
stated ;  in  others  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
provision  to  the  efifect  that  the  number 
of  saloons  shall  not  exceed  1  to  every 
250.  500.  750,  1.000  or  3.000  inhabitants. 

The  limitation  as  to  location  takes  a 
variety  of  forms,  among  which  the  most 
common  is  the  provision  that  no  saloon 
shall  be  allowed  within  a  certain  distance, 
usually  200,  300,  or  400  feet,  of  a  church 
or  school. 

There  are  10  cities — Hoboken,  New- 
ark, Passaic,  and  Paterson.  N.  J- :  Phila- 
delphia, Wilkes-Barre.  Allentown.  and 
York,  Pa. ;  New  Orleans,  and  Milwaukee 
— in  which  the  bar  rooms  are  open  dur- 
ing the  entire  24  hours  of  the  day. 

The  licensing  of  certain  saloons  to  sell 
malt  liquors  only  is  practiced  in  15 
cities — Boston,  New  Orleans,  5  cities  in 
Connecticut,  and  8  in  Texas — in  which 
the  aggregate  number  of  saloons  thus  li- 
censed is  875. 


The  Short  Ballot  Bulletin  for  Febru- 
ary, 1916,  contains  a  list,  corrected  to 
February,  1916,  of  38  cities  having  the 
commissioner-manager  plan  of  city  gov- 
ernment. Dayton,  with  a  population  of 
116,000,  is  the  largest. 
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MEN  OF  THE  HOUR  IN  ENGLAND 


Mr.  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  London  Sociological  Society, 
and  a  journalist  associated  with  the  Lon- 
don Daily  News  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  spoke  at  the  Chicago  City 
Club  Thursday,  February  24,  on  "Men 
of  the  Hour  in  England."  He  sketched 
rapidly  for  his  hearers  the  great  person- 
alities of  English  politics. 

Mr.  RatclilTe,  in  introducing  the  sub- 
ject, called  attention  to  some  of  the  in- 
teresting differences  of  poHtical  practice 
in  England  and  America  touching  the 
position  of  public  men.  He  said:  "In 
England  all  members  of  the  Government 
sit  in  Parliament.  They  must  expound 
and  defend  their  legislative  measures 
and  be  prepared  at  any  moment  to  stand 
up  to  attacks  upon  the  departments  they 
direct,  and  they  can  only  hold  their 
places  so  long  as  they  command  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country.  Again,  there 
is  the  difference  implied  in  the  English 
system  of  the  regular  parliamentary  op- 
position. When  a  government  goes  out 
of  office  its  members  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  take  their  places  on  the 
opposition  benches  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  prepare  to  attack  the  new  gov- 
ernment, with  the  aim  of  turning  it  out 
and  replacing  it  with  their  own  men. 
Hence  the  'outs'  as  well  as  the  'ins'  have 
opportunities  of  continuous  parliamen- 
tary practice,  and  it  is  always  possible 
to  name  in  advance  at  least  a  dozen  of 
the  men  who  in  the  event  of  a  change 
of  government  would  have  offices  in  the 
next  cabinet. 

"When  the  war  broke  out  the  Liberal 
Government  had  been  in  power  for 
nearly  nine  years  and  Mr.  Asquith  had 
been  Prime  Minister  since  1908.  The 
cabinet  was  strong  in  individual  ability 
and  in  collective  experience.  By  common 
consent  it  was  a  far  abler  body  than  the 
group  of  Conservatives  who,  fifteen 
years  before,  had  undertaken  the  South 
African  war.  Mr.  Asquith,  moreover, 
was  in  a  position  of  unexampled  strength, 
for  he  had  received  in  advance  assur- 
ances from  the  Conservative  leaders  of 
cordial  support  in  the  war  policy  from 
the  opposition.  Accordingly,  the  Lib- 
eral cabinet  conducted  the  war  during 
the  first  nine  months  without  having  to 


fight  the  regular  party  opposition, 
though  this  did  not  mean  that  it  was 
free  from  attack — far  from  it.  Mean- 
while there  was  a  growing  demand  for 
a  National  Government — the  argument 
being  that  the  war  was  too  vast  and  mo- 
mentous a  task  to  be  entrusted  to  a  cab- 
inet representing  only  one  party  in  the 
state.  Reluctantly,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances which  he  could  not  control,  the 
Prime  Minister  reconstructed  his  cabinet 
last  June,  about  half  the  offices  being 
filled  by  leading  Conservatives.  The 
change  was  not  regarded  as  satisfactory 
by  the  members  of  any  party;  but  it 
was  recognized  that  the  coalition  govern- 
ment, made  up  of  Liberals,  Radicals, 
Conservatives  and  labor  men,  stood  as 
an  impressive  proof  of  the  unity  of  Eng- 
land. For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  modern  England  all  political  differ- 
ences had  been  sunk  and  the  regular 
parliamentary  opposition  had  ceased  to 
exist. 

"Many  of  those  who  had  worked  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet 
made  no  secret  of  their  wish  to  dethrone 
the  Prime  Minister ;  but  the  event  §howed 
that  Mr.  Asquith  could  not  at  that  time 
be  replaced.  His  parliamentary  expe- 
rience and  skill  are  unrivalled.  He  com- 
mands the  House  of  Commons  as  no 
statesman  has  done  since  Peel  or  Pitt, 
and  he  is  the  greatest  master  England 
has  had  of  'the  difficult  art  of  driving 
a  cabinet  team.  The  country  trusts  him  ; 
and  he  has  a  gift  of  compressed  and 
massive  speech  which  enables  him  on  al- 
most every  occasion  to  express  the  mind 
of  England  more  completely  than  any 
other  statesman  can  do  ;  witness  his  dec- 
laratfon,  repeated  this  week,  of  the  aims 
for  which  England,  in  common  with  her 
allies,  is  fighting.  Mr.  Asquith's  ene- 
mies say  that  he  is  slow  to  decide  and 
to  act ;  that  he  has  an  incurable  habit  of 
refusing  to  look  beyond  the  next  step, 
and  that  his  maxim  is  'wait  and  see.' 
There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  judg- 
ment ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  Mr. 
Asquith  is  by  far  the  best  available 
Prime  Minister,  and  that  in  every  emer- 
gency hitherto  he  has  come  out  master 
of  the  situation.  His  strength  is  that 
no  other  statesman  commands  so  many 
of  the  national   elements,  and  that  any 
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alternative  Prime  Minister  would  almost 
certainly  divide  instead  of  miiting  the 
nation. 

"As  head  of  the  Coalition  Government, 
Mr.  Asquith  has  had  a  task  even  more 
difficult  than  that  which  fell  to  him  as  a 
Liberal  Prime  Minister.  The  cabinet 
has  been  from  the  first  gravely  divided 
on  the  conscription  issue,  and  in  conse- 
quence its  history  since  last  June  has 
been  a  history  of  recurrent  crises,  each 
one,  apparently,  bringing  a  more  acute 
situation 'than  the  last.  The  advocates 
of  conscription  have  won ;  but  they  have 
gained  only  a  qualified  victory.  The 
Government  has  been  saved  and  the  unity 
of  the  nation  preserved,  and  the  result 
is  unmistakably  due  to  the  adroitness 
with  which  Mr.  Asquith  has  handled  the 
manoeuvers  in  the  later  stages  ;  although, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  maintained 
that  firmer  handling  last  year  would  have 
secured  a  thorough  defeat  of  the  party 
of  compulsion.  The  fact  that  altogether 
six  millions  of  men  have  either  joined 
the  colors  or  enrolled  themselves  as  ready 
to  come  up  when  called  upon  is  over- 
whelming proof  that  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem was  equal  to  all  possible  demands 
upon  it. 

"A  similar  estimate  to  the  one  framed 
of  Mr.  Asquith  might  perhaps  have  been 
formed,  down  to  a  few  months  ago,  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  for  more  than 
ten  years  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
British  Foreign  office.  But  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  formerly  more  secure*  from  attack 
than  any  of  his  colleagues,  has  during 
the  past  few  months  been  mercilessly 
assailed  in  a  section  of  the  press — os- 
tensibly on  account  of  the  failure  of 
British  diplomacy  in  the  Balkans,  but 
actually  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  rea- 
sons directly  connected  with  the  con- 
scription controversy  and  the  use  of  Brit- 
ish naval  power  in  the  blockade  of  Ger- 
many. This  power  he  has  steadily 
refused  to  use,  as  some  have  urged,  in 
complete  defiance  of  the  neutrals.  The 
foreign  secretary  has  felt  the  strain  of 
the  war  more  than  any  of  the  national 
leaders,  and  his  health  has  been  seriously 
impaired.  He  could  not  today  be  named, 
as  formerly  he  would  have  been,  for  the 
first  place  in  the  Government  in  the 
event  of  a  change. 

"Lord  Kitchener's  position  is  one  of 
great  interest.    His  appointment  as  War 


Secretary  was  made  in  response  to  a 
press  demand,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  very  newspapers  which  called  him 
to  the  war  office  in  August,  1914,  would 
have  had  him  dismissed  and  disgraced 
in  the  spring  of  1915.  The  attack  was 
a  conspicuous  failure.  Lord  Kitchener's 
position  was  unimpaired.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  be  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
appointment.  If  so,  the  change  will  be 
natural  and  proper.  He  has  completed 
his  task  at  home — the  creation  of  the 
new  army.  There  is  work  for  him  in 
the  East,  which  he  of  all  men  is  most 
fitted  to  do.. 

"There  remains  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
whose  later  development  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most  important 
personal  factor  in  the  afifairs  of  Britain 
today.  His  direction  of  the  Munitions 
Department  has  changed  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  position  entirely.  Perhaps  the 
briefest  and  most  telling  way  of  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  the  change  would 
be  to  say  that  it  has  with  curious  exact- 
ness followed  the  course  marked  out  by 
Joseph  Chamberlain  a  generation  ago; 
and  that  if  Lloyd  George  should  get  his 
chance  of  the  Premiership  it  would  come 
to  him  as  the  nominee,  not  of  the  Lib- 
erals and  Radicals,  but  of  the  Conserva- 
tives and  Imperialists  and  the  party 
which  is  committed  to  protective  tariffs. 
The  change  in  his  policy  and  attitude 
has  not  come  about  entirely  since  the 
war.  Careful  students  of  his  career 
found  indications  of  it  when  he  was 
piloting  through  the  House  of  Commons 
the  important  measure  of  national  insur- 
ance against  sickness  and  unemployment, 
a  measure  which  was  essentially  German 
in  its  inspiration.  At  the  outbreak  of 
war,  however,  Lloyd  George  occupied  a 
wonderful  position.  He  had  not  then 
lost  the  support  of  the  Radicals,  and  he 
had  largely  through  his  measures  for 
securing  the  credit  system  of  the  coun- 
try gained  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
those  classes  which  had  formerly  de- 
nounced him  as  an  enemy  of  England 
and  the  most  dangerous  politician  in  the 
empire:  Nothing  was  more  remarkable 
than  the  spectacle  of  the  City  of  London, 
the  stronghold  of  his  enemies,  acclaiming 
Lloyd  George  as  the  saviour  of  Britain. 
A  year  ago  he  not  only  declared  himself 
a  conscriptionist,  but  called  for  martial 
law  in  the  workshops,  and  this  he  has 
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in  no  small  degree  secured  by  means  of 
the  Munitions  Act,  which  controls  the 
entire  product  of  war  material.  It  is 
possible  that  time  may  vindicate  Lloyd 
George  and  that  he  may  be  proved  to 
have  been  the  most  far-seeing,  as  he  has 
been  the  most  energetic,  of  war  minis- 
ters. For  the  present,  however,  he  has 
the  Radicals  and  the  labor  world  arrayed 
against  him.  If  the  opportunity  came 
in  the  near  future  they  would  vote  him 
down.  He  ranks  today  as  the  head  of 
the  forces  wdiich,  before  the  war,  re- 
garded him  as  their  deadliest  foe." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Ratcliffe  made  a 
brief  reference  to  the  misrepresentations 
of  British  policy  and  the  British  people 


which  had  obtained  currency  throughout 
the  neutral  world.  "For  those  misrep- 
resentations," he  said,  "a  section  of  the 
English  press  is  chiefly  to  blame.  Events 
will  reveal  how  wide  of  the  truth  they 
are  and  how  deep  is  the  injury  they  were 
doing  to  the  reputation  of  England.  It 
is  not  true,  as  recent  utterances  of  some 
prominent  Englishmen  would  seem  to 
imply,  that  England  is  fighting  for  world 
dominance.  If  this  were  so,  the  British 
people  would  be  fighting  with  a  spirit 
and  for  an  object  indistinguishable  from 
those  which  they  believed  to  be  embodied 
in  the  enemy  system.  Not  for  such  an 
end  has  the  young  manhood  of  the  coun- 
try gone  forth." 


THE  SPHERE  OF  GOVERNMENT 


The  Government  Committee  of  the 
Club  is  giving  the  ship  of  state  a  thor- 
ough overhauling.  Leaving  others  to 
patch  up  the  little  leaks  here  and  there 
it  is  trying  to  find  out  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  the  old  ship,  whether  any  of  its 
timbers  are  rotten,  what  is  the  trouble 
with  its  boilers  that  it  goes  so  slowly 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  steering  a  true 
course  out  of  the  path  of  the  icebergs. 

The  committee,  following  out  its  in- 
tention to  begin  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  ship,  devoted  four  of  its  bi-weekly 
meetings  in  December  and  January  to  a 
symposium  on  "What  Is  Government 
For?"  We  used  to  have  very  definite 
ideas  about  what — on  abstract,  general 
principles — the  government  ought  to  do 
and  what  it  oughtn't  to  do.  It  was  held 
that  governments  are  established  to 
"maintain  external  defense  and  internal 
order,"  "preserve  liberty"  or  "protect 
the  weak  against  the  strong."  Outside 
of  these  things  government  was  supposed 
to  keep  its  hands  ofif  human  afifairs. 

That  this  idea  in  its  extreme  form  is 
losing  ground  was  indicated  in  the  re- 
marks of  nearly  all  the  symposium  speak- 
ers. While  one  speaker  contended  that 
as  a  general  proposition  there  should  be 
a  presumption  against  the  extension  of 
governmental  activities,  it  was  admitted 
by  all  that  individual  cases  must  be  de- 
tennined  on  their  merits  and  not  on  ab- 
stract principles. 

Professor  George  H.  Mead  and 
Alderman    Charles   E.    Merriam   of   the 


University  of  Chicago  took  the  position 
that  government  exists  simply  to  give 
expression  to  the  popular  will  at  any 
given  time  and  to  perform  those  tasks 
which  society  wishes  to  have  it  perfonn. 
The  duties  of  government,  therefore,  are 
not  hard  and  fast  for  all  times  and 
places,  but  vary  with  the  feelings  and 
ideas,  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  peo- 
ple or  the  ruling  classes  at  different 
periods  of  history  and  in  different  com- 
munities. 

"Nobody,"  said  Professor  Merriam, 
"ever  put  out  a  defensible  theory  of  the 
limitations  of  state  activity.  If  we  look 
at  the  state  historically  we  find  that  at 
one  time  or  another  it  has  done  almost 
everything  that  can  be  done  by  a  state. 
In  times  of  war  or  social  disturbance  its 
functions  are  materially  extended ;  at 
other  times  they  may  be  very  closely  lim- 
ited. The  fine-spun  theories  of  the 
philosophers  furnish  us  no  guide  here, 
they  don't  tell  us  whether  the  municipal- 
ity should  or  should  not  operate  a  gar- 
bage plant,  run  the  street  cars  of  the 
city  or  do  the  many  other  things  which 
modern  cities  and  states  have  to  do.  As 
the  Germans  say,  the  government  is 
'zwecklos' — free  to  do  whatever  is  for 
the  general  benefit." 

Professor  Floyd  R.  Mechem,  repre- 
senting an  individualist's  point  of  view, 
stated  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  radical 
extension  of  governmental  activities,  but 
agreed  with  the  other  speakers  on  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  define  the  ob- 
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ject  of  government:  "The  object  of  gov- 
ernment is  sometimes  stated,"  he  said, 
"as  being  to  aid  man  to  attain  his 
'destiny,'  secure  'happiness'  or  promote 
'progress,'  but  the  impossibility  of  giving 
those  terms  a  uniform  meaning  makes 
this  sort  of  speculation  of  little  value. 
'Progress,'  to  some,  means  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  of  those  most  competent 
to  cope  with  their  environment,  and  the 
improvement  of  mankind  through  the 
survival  of  the  best  ability;  to  others  it 
means  merely  the  bringing  of  the  people 
to  a  certain  level  of  material  comfort 
and  content. 

"The  'individualistic'  point  of  view 
considers  the  state  merely  as  a  tool  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  individual. 
The  'socialistic'  point  of  view  subordi- 
nates the  individual  to  the  state.  Under 
a  'socialistic'  system  man  becomes  more 
and  more  dependent  on  state  activity  and 
tends  to  lose  his  initiative  and  powers  of 
self-development.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  either  of  these  views  is  'right,'  but 
the  individualist  has  a  violent  antipathy 
of  being  'coddled'  or  'nursed'  by  the 
state ;  he  prefers  to  hew  his  own  way, 
stand  upon  his  own  feet  and  win  or  lose 
according  to  his  ability.  There  is  an 
alternative  viewpoint,  which  we  may  call 
'collectivism,'  namely,  that  the  govern- 
ment should  step  in  only  where  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  that  cannot  be 
done  by  the  individual  alone  or  by  volun- 
tary co-operation  on  equal  terms  with  his 
fellows.  Government  may  step  in  to 
insure  an  equality  of  opportunity,  but 
should  not  restrict  the  exercise  of  su- 
perior ability." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Pro- 
fessor Mechem's  points  it  was  contended 
that  a  greater  exercise  of  state  authority, 
in  certain  directions  instead  of  repressing 
ability,  would  tend  to  release  it  by  lessen- 
ing the  strain  of  existence  on  its  material 
side.  State  education,  it  was  pointed 
out,  produced  far  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  the  cultivation  of  human  powers 
than  did  the  individualistic  system,  un- 
der which  everyone  was  supposed  to  get 
his  education  by  his  own  efforts. 

Professor  Frederick  D.  Bramhall,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Government  Commit- 
tee's sub-committee  on  the  Objects  of 
Government,  in  reviewing  at  a  later 
meeting  the  ideas  of  the  various  speak- 
ers, made  the  following  comments : 


"One  important  reason  why  many  peo- 
ple demand  an  extension  of  govern- 
mental activities  is  the  contrast  which 
they  see  today  between  the  industrial  and 
the  political  order;  the  feeling  that  in 
the  economic  field  people  are  deprived 
of  the  right  of  self-determination.  So 
long  as  this  feeling  exists  there  is  bound 
to  be  pressure  on  government  to  aid  in 
the  removal  of  economic  pressure.  Gov- 
ernment, moreover,  is  universal,  and 
voluntary  effort  —  through  churches, 
trades  unions  and  other  voluntary  or- 
ganizations— is  of  a  piecemeal  character 
and  limited  in  its  application  to  a  par- 
ticular locality  or  section  of  society. 
Government  is  the  one  institution  in 
which  all  of  us  act  together  to  get  re- 
sults. Without  the  interference  of  gov- 
ernment it  may  be  impossible  for  a  well- 
intentioned  employer  to  establish  just 
standards  for  conducting  his  business  in 
competition  with  someone  less  scrupu- 
lous. Government  also  has  a  power  of 
compulsion  which  volunteer  associations 
possess  only  through  their  power  of  ex- 
pelling members.  Through  government, 
moreover,  the  cost  of  community  activ- 
ties  may  be  spread  over  the  entire  com- 
munity— thus  charity  might  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  government  instead  of  a  tax 
on  the  sympathy  of  one  section  of  the 
population.  In  these  various  ways  gov- 
ernment has  a  superior  eft'ectiveness 
over  private  organizations  in  dealing 
with  big  community  problems. 

"Various  objections  are  made  to  the 
extension  of  the  duties  of  government. 
It  involves,  according  to  Prof.  Mechem, 
the  danger  of  killing  individual  initiative 
and  bringing  ability  to  a  dead  uniformity. 

"There  is  also  a  feeling  that  if  govern- 
ment extends  it  functions  the  primary 
work  of  government,  such  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  may  be  less  well  done. 
May  it  not,  however,  be  the  case  that 
when  the  significance  of  government  to 
the  citizens  is  increased  by  the  extension 
of  government  activities,  these  primary 
functions  will  be  more  carefully  watched 
and  efficiently  carried  out. 

"If  the  idea  agreed  to  by  all  the  pre- 
vious speakers,  that  no  exact  definition 
of  governmental  duties  can  be  laid  down, 
is  correct,  constitutions  ought  not  to  be 
so  constructed  as  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
future.  This  may  be  dangerous,  but  it 
is  probably  true  that  the  unresponsive- 
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ness  of  government  to  the  public  will 
today  is  a  greater  danger  than  ill-con- 
sidered action.  There  is  no  government 
in  the  world  that  has  such  a  definite  pre- 
possession against  governmental  activity 
as  that  of  the  United  States." 

Isaac  S.  Rothschild,  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  challenged  Prof.  Bramhall's 
contention  that  government  is  inert  and 
unresponsive  to  popular  sentiment. 
"The  charge  that  government  is  behind 
the  times  is  generally  due,"  he  said,  "to 


small  groups  of  people  who  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  some  special  kind  of 
legislation,  and,  because  the  Legislature 
does  not  grant  it,  conclude  that  govern- 
ment does  not  move  swiftly  enough.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  few  questions 
on  which  there  is  a  definite  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  if  there 
is,  it  is  not  stable  for  any  length  of  time. 
Often  only  one  side  of  a  question  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  and  new  legis- 
lation is  often  approved  simply  in  de- 
fault of  opposition." 


ELEVATED  LINES  OR  SUBWAYS 


Dr.  Werner  Hegeman  of  Berlin,  a  city 
planner  of  international  note,  recently 
spent  several  days  at  the  City  Club 
studying  the  plans  submitted  in  the  City 
Club's  land  development  and  neighbor- 
hood center  competitions.  Dr.  Hegeman 
was  secretary  of  the  committee  for  the 
architectural  development  of  Greater 
Berlin  and  was  organizer  of  the  town, 
planning  exhibitions  of  that  city  and  of 
Dusseldorf.  He  is  author  of  a  two  vol- 
ume work  on  city  planning,  "Der  Stadte- 
bau."  He  recently  finished  a  compre- 
hensive city  planning  study  for  Oakland 
and  Berkeley,  and  is  at  present  lecturing 
throughout  the  United  States. 

On  Tuesday,  March  7th,  he  addressed 
informally  the  City  Club  committees 
which  are  making  a  study  of  the  north 
side.  Asked  his  opinion  in  regard  to 
subway  development,  he  said : 

"Personally  I  am  an  advocate  of  ele- 
vated railways  as  against  subways,  but 
not  of  the  kind  of  elevated  railways  you 
have  in  Chicago.  The  monstrously  ugly 
and  noisy  elevated  railways  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  have  prejudiced  the  world 
against  this  type  of  transportation. 
When  I  suggested  the  building  of  ele- 
vated railways  in  Tokyo,  men  who  knew 
about  such  railways  in  this  country  threw 
up  their  hands  and  said  they  didn't  want 
them.  Elevated  railways  that  are  not 
unsightly  and  are  reasonably  quiet  can 
be  built,  as  is  evidenced  by  those  of  Ber- 
lin, which  are  good  architecturally,  and 
ballasted  to  reduce  the  noise.  While  it 
is  an  exaggeration  to  say,  as  some  have 
said,  that  the  passage  of  a  train  is  not 
noticed  by  persons  standing  immediately 


under  the  structure,  it  certainly  makes 
no  more  noise  than  an  ordinary  street 
car.  And  if  the  streets  which  carry  the 
elevated  lines  are  built  wide  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  elevated  structures 
should  cut  off  light  from  adjacent  build- 
ings. 

"In  developing  new  sections  in  the 
city  certain  streets  should  be  designated 
as  rights  of  way  for  elevated  lines,  and 
these  should  be  built  sufficiently  wide  to 
accommodate  the  structures.  In  the 
building  of  the  Berlin  elevated  lines  land 
values  along  the  right-of-way  greatly 
increased.  Property  benefited  by  the  im- 
provement should  bear  at  least  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

"A  city,"  Dr.  Hegeman  said,  "is  to  be 
judged,  not  by  its  external  accidental 
conditions,  but  by  its  willingness  to  im- 
prove those  conditions.  Chicago  is  more 
than  a  terrible  chaos  of  buildings,  more 
than  a  pile  of  badly  lighted,  badly  venti- 
lated business  blocks,  ugly,  dusty  streets, 
noisy  elevated  roads  and  miles  and  miles 
of  ugly,  unsanitary  tenements.  It  has  a 
capacity  for  improving  these  conditions 
if  it  only  has  the  will  and  will  think  in 
city  planning  terms." 


The  City  Club  of  Cleveland  will 
shortly  open  new  club  rooms,  having 
leased  one  floor  of  the  new  addition  to 
the  Hollender  Hotel  of  that  city.  The 
club  has  been  occupying  temporary 
quarters  since  its  organization  in  1913. 
The  new  club  rooms,  according  to  the 
announcements  which  have  been  made, 
will  be  very  spacious  and  complete. 
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WHY  DO  OUR  POLICE  FAIL? 


America  has  the  hardest  poHce  prob- 
lem in  the  world  and  probably  the  poor- 
est machinery  in  the  world  to  handle  it 
with,  according  to  Raymond  Fosdick  of 
New  York,  investigator  for  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Hygiene  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  who  spoke  at  the  City  Club 
Saturday,  March  11.  Our  police  depart- 
ments in  this  countryj  he  said,  are  up 
against  conditions  that  Von  Jagow, 
police  president  of  Berlin,  or  Sir  Ed- 
ward Henry,  head  of  the  London  Metro- 
politan Police,  would  be  appalled  at.  The 
police  department  of  London  would  be 
overwhelmed  in  twenty-four  hours  if 
confronted  with  the  crime  conditions  that 
exist  in  our  great  American  cities.  Mr. 
Fosdick,  as  assistant  corporation  counsel 
in  New  York  and  later — from  1910  to 
1913 — as  commissioner  of  accounts  in 
charge  in  the  investigation  of  all  city 
departments  had  exceptional  opportunity 
for  studying  police  administration  in 
that  city.  Representing  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Hygiene  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe 
studying  police  methods  and  last  year 
published  a  book  that  is  perhaps  the 
standard  work  on  that  subject,  "Euro- 
pean Police  Systems."  He  is  at  present 
making  a  country-wide  investigation  of 
police  administration  in  American  cities. 
He  said  in  part : 

"American  municipal  government,  as 
compared  with  municipal  government  in 
Germany,  England,  France  and  Switzer- 
land, is  a  failure  and  our  police  depart- 
ments are  generally  pointed  to  as  the 
most  conspicuous  failure  of  all.  London, 
according  to  the  latest  available  figures, 
has  25  murders  per  year,  Berlin  20,  Paris 
24;  New  York  has  325  and  the  number 
in  Chicago  is  said  to  exceed  even  that 
of  New  York.  There  is,  I  should  say, 
ten  times  as  much  crime  of  all  kinds  in 
the  large  American  cities  according  to 
their  population  as  in  European  cities. 

"There  are  four  important  reasons 
why  the  police  problem  in  America  is 
particularly  difficult : 

"1.  America  has  an  extremely  hetero- 
geneous population,  representing  every 
conceivable  difference  of  temperament, 
custom  and  moral  ideals.  In  New  York 
66%  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth 
'  or  parentage  and  many  other  great 
American  cities  show  an  almost  equally 


high  percentage  of  foreign  population. 
In  London  on  the  other  hand  only  1/4% 
of  the  population  is  foreign,  in  Berlin 
2  2/3%,  in  Paris  6%,  in  Vienna  4%. 
The  population  of  these  cities  accord- 
ingly is  homogeneous ;  it  has  fairly  uni- 
form standards  and  customs  and  the 
police  problem  of  these  cities  is  accord- 
ingly much  simpl'er  than  ours.  How  can 
an  Irish  policeman  handle  Italian  crime? 
He  cannot  understand  the  psychology  of 
the  Italian  criminal  as  it  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood, or  his  point  of  view  or  his  cus- 
toms. If  the  London  police  were  put  in- 
to New  York  they  would  go  to  pieces 
in  twenty-four  hours,  because  of  their 
inability  to  deal  with  this  heterogeneous 
population. 

"2.  The  second  handicap  which  thfe 
American  police  system  has  to  face  is 
perhaps  a  defect  of  our  democracy.  Ev- 
ery now  and  then  we  feel  it  is  our  obli- 
gation 'to  turn  the  rascals  out'  and  put 
in  a  new  set.  The  result  is  that  we  gen- 
erally have  men  of  inadequate  training 
and  experience  at  the  head  of  our  police 
systems.  In  New  York  there  have  been 
nine  police  commissioners  in  eleven 
years.  London,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
had  only  five  police  commissioners  in 
85  years.  When  the  commissioner  is  ap- 
pointed he  knows  that  his  position  is 
permanent  if  he  makes  good  and  that 
he  will  not  be  hindered  by  politics  or 
removed  in  the  event  of  a  political  up- 
heaval. 

'Tn  America  we  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  municipal  government  is  a 
special  profession  requiring  specialized 
training  and  experience.  It  has  been  our 
idea  that  any  American  citizen  can  hold 
any  job  in  the  government.  Abroad, 
however,  the  police  commissioners  are 
men  of  the  broadest  experience  in  police 
work.  Sir  Edward  Henry,  who  directs 
Scotland  Yard  in  London,  has  had  forty 
years  of  specialized  police  work. 

"3.  The  third  great  obstacle  to  effi- 
cient police  administration  is  our  unen- 
forcible  laws.  American  people  have  a 
hypocritical  habit  of  putting  laws  upon 
the  statute  books  that  sound  well  and 
flatter  our  moral  sensibilities.  We  enact 
such  laws  without  expecting  them  to  be 
enforced ;  indeed,  we  would  resent  any 
attempt  to  enforce  them.     In  Louisiana, 
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for  instance,  there  is  a  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  tobacco  on  Sunday;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  an  enforce- 
ment of  this  law.  Any  mayor  who  at- 
tempted to  enforce  the  Sunday  excise 
law  in  New  York  would  raise  a  storm 
of  popular  resentment  that  would  drive 
him  out  of  office.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of 
the  city's  population  is  foreign.  Instead 
of  beinof  dominated  by  up-state  stand- 
ards, the  city  should  have  the  right  to 
determine  'for  itself  how  its  customs 
should  be  regulated. 

"The  American  people  do  not  fully 
comprehend  the  burden  which  the  exist- 
ence of  these  unenforcible  laws  places 
upon  police  efficiency.  They  breed  dis- 
respect for  law  throughout  the  popula- 
tion and  worst  of  all  in  the  police  de- 
partment itself.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  greater  efficiency  of  foreign  police 
is  that  they  are  enforcing  laws  that  the 
people  want  enforced. 

"4.  The  fourth  reason  why  police  ad- 
ministration in  Europe  is  more  efficient 
than  in  this  country  is  that  there  the 
police  have  larger  powers.  In  this  coun- 
try, for  instance,  the  police  do  not  have 
the  right  of  search  without  a  judicial 
warrant.  In  Germany  the  police  may 
enter  a  house  without  any  warrant  and 
an  action  against  a  police  officer  for  such 
an  invasion  is  entirely  unknown.  Police 
in  London,  however,  have  no  greater 
powers  than  our  own.  I  suppose  these 
restrictions  are  part  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
inheritance. 

"Germany,  moreover,  has  a  most  elab- 
orate system  of  registering  its  population 
— the  so-called  'Meldewesen  system.' 
Every  person  changing  his  residence  or 
entering  a-  city  must  be  registered,  giv- 
ing very  detailed  information  as  to  his 
movements — information  which  can  be 
easily  checked  up  from  previous  records 
or  the  records  in  other  cities.  Thus  the 
police  have  a  control  over  the  move- 
ments of  the  population  which  increases 
their  efficiency  very  greatly.  In  Berlin 
the  system  has  been  in  operation  since 
1836  and  there  are  now  on  file  12,000.- 
000  cards  occupying  116  rooms;  the  let- 
ter 'S'  alone  occuping  20  rooms.  If  a 
person  is  wanted  for  crime  a  card  is 
filed  written  in  red  ink  and  any  person 
registered  under  this  name  is  immedi- 
ately apprehended.     The  registration  file 


in  the  city  from  which  the  traveler 
comes  is  consulted  as  a  protection  against 
the  use  of  an  assumed  name. 

"I  do  not  recommend  an  extension  of 
the  powers  of  the  American  police  in 
the  directions  I  have  indicated,  for  such 
powers  imply  an  autocratic  government 
and  are  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  democracy. 
We  must,  however,  consider  these  facts 
in  assigning  reasons  for  the  greater  effi- 
ciency of  the  foreign  police." 

Mr.  Fosdick  drew  an  interesting  com- 
parison between  the  London  and  Berlin 
police.  "It  is  the  policy  of  the  police 
authorities  in  London,"  he  said,  "to  se- 
cure recruits  for  the  force  from  the 
country  rather  than  the  city,  as  it  is 
thought  that  police  recruited  from  the 
city  'know  too  much.*  In  Germany 
police  officers  are  recruited  from  the 
army — ^rnust  have  served  at  least  nine 
years  in  the  army  and  obtained  the  rank 
of  sergeant.  The  result  is  that  although 
in  London  the  police  officer  is  usually 
very  polite  and  civil,  in  Berlin  he  is  a 
smart  fellow  with  a  military  bearing, 
who  treats  people  as  he  would  treat  a 
group  of  raw  recruits  in  the  armv.  The 
Berlin  police  officer  goes  armed  for  war 
with  a  short  sabre,  which  he  uses  very 
efifectivelv  and  with  little  hesitation,  a 
gun,  blackjack,  brass  knuckles  and  hand- 
cuffs, whereas  the  London  police  carries 
nothing  but  a  short  stick,  not  even  a 
revolver.  .  The  police  commissioner  savs 
that  the  London  police  do  not  need  to 
carry  guns  because  Ensrlish  burglars  do 
not  carry  them.  That  is  another  reason 
whv  the  London  police  would  be  over- 
whelmed in  a  very  brief  time  in  a  city 
like  New  York." 


Of  the  12,000  conspicuous  positions, 
lars'elv  of  an  administrative  character, 
listed  in  the  1915-16  Educational  Direc- 
torv  recently  issued  bv  the  Interior  De- 
partment through  its  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, 2,500  are  held  bv  women.  Twenty- 
fnur  colleges  and  universities  are  pre- 
sided over  bv  Avomen.  Of  nearlv  3,000 
county  superintendents  in  the  countrv, 
.508  are  women.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  onlv  26  women  citv  superin- 
tendents in  a  total  of  over  2,000. 
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CONSTITUTION-MAKING  IN  OHIO 


On  Friday,  March  3rd,  Prof.  George 
W.  Knight  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
and  chairman  of  one  of  the  important 
committees  of  the  Ohio  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1912,  addressed  the 
Government  Committee  of  the  City  Club. 
Prof.  Knight  said  that  conditions  in  Ohio 
before  the  convention  were  much  sim- 
ilar to  those  now  existing  in  Illinois, 
except  that  the  Illinois  constitution  is 
much  more  difficult  of  amendment  than 
was  the  constitution  of  Ohio.  In  fact, 
he  said,  with  one  exception,  the  Illinois 
constitution  is  more  tightly  locked  than 
of  any  other  state. 

"A  very  good  provision  in  the  Ohio 
constitution,"  Prof.  Knight  said,  "is  the 
requirement  that  every  twenty  years  the 
question  of  calling  a  constiutional  con- 
vention shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters. 
This  makes  amendment  much  easier 
than  in  Illinois,  where  preliminary  action 
by  the  legislature  is  necessary.  The 
Ohio  constitutional  convention,  however, 
was  not  called  as  a  result  of  such  a 
vote,  but  in  an  off  year,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  certain  groups  of  citizens  inter- 
ested in  securing  reforms — some  of 
which  indeed  were  even  somewhat  an- 
tagonistic to  each  other.  Both  of  the 
large  political  parties  were  induced  to 
favor  the  calling  of  a  convention  and  to 
place  their  endorsement  of  the  propo- 
sition in  the  party  column,  as  they  are 
allowed  to  do  under  a  unique  provision 
of  the  Ohio  constitution,  so  all  straight 
party  votes  were  counted  in.  its  favor. 

"The  nomination  of  delegates  was  by 
non-partisan  petitions  and  the  names  of 
candidates  were-  printed  in  rotation  on 
a  separate  ballot.  The  four  important 
propositions   before    the    people    in    the 


campaign  were  the  liquor  question,  the 
modification  of  judicial  procedure,  mu- 
nicipal home  rule  and  the  initiative  and 
referendum, 

"There  was  a  prolonged  debate  in  the 
convention  as  to  whether  a  complete 
new  constitution  or  separate  amend- 
ments only  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people — the  latter  plan  being  finally 
adopted  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  suc- 
cess of  the  amendments  by  ranging 
against  them  the  minorities  opposed  to 
particular  propositions.  To  educate  the 
voters  as  to  the  intent  of  the  proposed 
amendments,  a  pamphlet  containing 
these  amendments  with  brief  explana- 
tion in  each  case  was  printed  and  sent 
to  all  voters,  and  the  same  information 
was  printed  widely  in  the  newspapers. 
Forty-two  amendments  were  submitted, 
and  all  but  five  or  six  were  adopted. 

"The  question  of  tax  reform,  which 
is  to  be  voted  on  in  Illinois  this  fall  as 
a  separate  constitutional  amendment, 
was  prominently  before  the  convention. 
It  was  proposed  to  permit  the  classifi- 
cation of  property.  The  farmers  were 
very  much  afraid  of  this,  however,  be- 
cause they  thought  it  opened  the  way 
to  single  tax  legislation,  and  as  about 
three-fourths  of  the  counties  in  Ohio 
are  rural,  it  was  impossible  to  get  this 
amendment  through.  Even  if  it  had 
passed  it  would  have  been  defeated  at 
the  election." 


Three  new  City  Qub  periodicals  have 
recently  made  their  appearance,  the  Bul- 
letins of  the  Los  Angeles  and  Milwaukee 
clubs  and  "The  City,"  issued  by  the  City 
Club  of  Cleveland. 
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1860 HENRY  BAIRD  FAVILL 1916 

Dr.  Henry  Baird  Favill  died  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on 
February  20, 1916.  In  recognition  of  his  leadership  in  the  activities  of 
this  Club,  of  which  for  two  years  he  was  President,  and  of  his  many 
important  contributions  in  the  field  of  public  medicine,  of  social  service, 
and  of  civic  betterment  in  Chicago,  the  Directors  of  the  City  Club  on 
February  21  adopted  the  resolutions  recited  below,  and  arranged  a 
memorial  meeting,  which  was  held  at  the  Club  on  the  afternoon  of 
February  26. 

The  resolutions  were  as  follows: 
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RESOLUTIONS 

"Whereas,   Death   has   taken   Henry  Baird    Favill,   who   was   a 
charter  member  of  this  Club,  was  continuously  a  member  of  its  Board 
.  of  Directors  from  1906  until  his  death  on  February  20,  1916,  and  was 
its  President  during  the  years  1910-11  and  1911-12 ;  and 

''Wheeeas,  As  a  physician  he  was  not  only  skillful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  but  studied  and  emphasized  means  of  prevention  of 
disease  and  assiduously  worked  for  the  adoption  of  safeguards  to  the 
public — such  as  proper  sanitation,  the  inspection  of  milk  and  foods, 
and  the  wise  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  so  that  not  only 
the  health  of  individuals,  but  pre-eminently  tlie  health  of  the  com- 
munity was  the  constant  object  of  his  efforts;  and 

"Wheeeas,  As  a  citizen  he  unsparingly  gave  his  thoughts  and 
energy  to  movements  for  the  improvement  of  civic  and  social  condi- 
tions, bringing  into  play  with  great  effectiveness  the  same  incisive 
analysis  of  conditions,  the  same  ability  to  pierce  beneath  surface 
symptoms  to  underlying  causes  that  marked  his  diagnosis  as  a  phy- 
sician, so  that  his  life  was  an  inspiring  example  of  high  public  service ; 
and 

''Wheeeas,  He  has  always  been  a  loyal  member  of  this  Club  and 
his  wise  direction  as  President  amid  the  many  difficult  questions  of 
policy  which  arose  during  the  period  when  the  Club  moved  into  its 
present  building  was  of  inestimable  value,  and  since  that  time  his 
thoughtful  counsel  as  director  has  been  most  helpful;  and 

''Wheeeas,  Beyond  all  that  he  has  accomplished,  great  as  it  was, 
his  personality  as  a  man — frank,  companionable,  kindly — won  for  him 
affection  of  all  the  members  of  the  Club  and  led  them  to  prize  his 
hopefulness  of  view,  his  sympathy  and  his  largeness  of  heart  and  his 
innate  democracy ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

''Resolved,  By  the  Directors  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  that  in 
behalf  of  its  members  they  record  their  deep  sense  of  loss  in  the  death 
of  Dr.  Favill  and  that  they  express  their  heartfelt  sympathy  for  his 
family;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  his  wife 
and  son." 


THE  MEMORIAL  MEETING 

The  speakers  at  the  memorial  meeting  were  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  Graham 
Taylor,  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  and  Frank  H.  Scott.  They  were  in^oduced 
by  Allen  B.  Pond,  President  of  the  Club,  who,  in  opening  the  meeting,  said : 
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Allen  B.  Pond 

"Henry  Favill — erect,  lithe,  the  head 
thrown  back,  the  elastic  tread,  the  swing- 
ing stride,  joyous  vigor  incarnate:  It 
seemed  that  he,  of  all  men,  should  for 
years  to  come  resist  the  attacks  of 
disease,  the  ravages  of  time.  And  yet 
— last  Sunday  in  the  faint  gray  of  the 
early  dawn  that  splendid  spirit  slipped 
away  into  the  eternal  silence. 

"It  is  fitting  that  we  of  the  City  Club 
should  meet  today  to  honor  his  memory, 
to  pay  our  tribute  to  his  worth.  He  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Club;  and  from 
the  close  of  its  second  year  to  the  day 
of  his  death  he  served  continuously  on 
its  board  of  managers — as  director, 
chairman  of  its  public  affairs  committee, 
as  president,  and  then  again  as  director. 
We  shall  miss  him  sorely,  we  who 
knew  him,  we  who  admired  him,  we  who 
were  proud  of  him,  we  who  loved  him. 
We  shall  miss  his  wise  counsel,  his  large 
patience,  his  charity  of  mind,  his  un- 
wavering courage.  Yet  even  though  we 
are  met  today  to  voice  our  grief  at  his 
death  and  our  keen  sense  of  deprivation, 
our  feeling  is  not  wholly  that  of  grief. 
For  even  in  our  grief  we  rejoice  that  he 
w^as  the  man  that  he  was,  had  the 
thoughts  that  w^ere  his,  did  the  deeds 
that  he  did,  and  that,  he  being  such  as 
he  was,  it  fell  to  us  to  know  him  and 
count  him  as  one  of  us. 

"He  was  not  content  to  be  borne  along 
on  the  current  of  life — drifting  and  aim- 
less like  a  chip  in  a  stream.  Always  he 
breasted  the  current  with  a  heart  of  con- 
troversy, shaping  his  course  by  a  dimly 
seen  but  none  the  less  truly  apprehended 
ideal. 

"He  looked  out  on  life  from  many 
angles  and.  from  whatever  angle  he 
chanced  to  look,  he  sought  'to  see  life 
steadily  and  see  it  whole.'  He  touched 
life  at  many  points ;  and  wherever  he 
laid  his  hand,  he  helped  to  do  the  task 
or  to  lighten  the  load.  He  was  in  very 
truth  a  tower  of  strength. 

"We  shall  not  wliolly  replace  him ; 
nor  yet  shall  we  forget  him.  From  time 
to  time  the  thought  of  him  will  spring 
forth  into  consciousness.  And  whenever 
we  think  of  him  and  what  he  was,  we 
shall  thrust  to  one  side  our  inconclusive 
wrestling  with  the  enigma  of  life,  our 
half-hearted  surmise  of  its  futility,  shall 
tighten  our  belts  and  say  in  our  hearts : 


Whatever  it  be  or  whencesoever  it  came, 
life  that  bears  such  fruitage  is  not  to  be 
despised ;  and,  come  what  may,  it  is 
worth  while  to  have  shared  life's  chances 
—its  failures  and  its  victories — in  the 
company  of  such  as  he. 

"First  and  foremost  Henry  Favill  was 
the  physician  who  tries  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  those  who  seek  his  service; 
but,  high  as  is  this  service,  he  did  not 
rest  with  this :  he  was  also  the  physician 
who  strives  to  ascertain  the  more  remote 
conditions  that  environ  our  lives  and  that 
cause  or  pave  the  way  for  disease  and 
who  seeks  those  larger  remedial  meas- 
ures which  society  itself  must  organize 
if  we  are  to  strike  disease  at  its  very 
roots.  This  aspect  of  Dr.  Favill's  life 
will  be  dealt  with  by  one  who  knew  him 
in  his  early  manhood  and  who  has  been 
associated  with  him  throughout  his  pro- 
fessional career:  Dr.  Frank  Billings." 

Dr.  Frank  Billings 

"I  have  known  Dr.  Henry  Baird 
Favill  for  thirty-five  years.  When  I 
first  knew  him  he  was  a  student  at  Rush 
Medical  College,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1883  with  high  honors  and  a 
reputation  of  a  rational  thinker  on  medi- 
cal subjects. 

"The  illness  of  his  father,  a  physician, 
necessitated  his  location  with  him  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  where  he  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  the  care  of  the 
family  and  of  his  father's  practice.  In- 
experienced as  he  was,  he  cheerfully  and 
successfully  fulfilled  his  obligations. 
After  ten  years  of  most  satisfactory 
medical  service  to  a  large  community, 
with  Madison  as  the  center,  upon  the 
solicitation  of  many  medical  and  lay 
friends,  he  removed  to  Chicago  in  1893. 
Dr.  Favill's  medical  history  in  Chicago 
was  that  of  a  successful  man,  as  a  prac- 
titioner, as  a  family  advisor  and  as  a 
social  service  and  civic  worker.  As  a 
family  physician  he  was  ideal.  He  car- 
ried his  optimism  and  hopefulness  to  the 
sickroom.  He  aroused  confidence  and 
faith  in  his  skill  to  manage  the  patient 
and  his  illness  to  a  successful  issue.  He 
aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  patient  and 
of  the  family  a  confidence  in  matters 
not  medical  and  many  leaned  upon  him. 

"He  became  a  clinical  teacher  in  his 
alma  mater  in  1893  and  in  this  as  in  his 
other  w^ork,  he  gave  satisfaction  to  his 
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colleagues  and  to  the  student  body.  For 
many  years  he  was  attending  physician 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  continued  development 
of  that  great  institution.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  its  staff  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
For  six  years  Dr.  Favill  was  chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Education  and  Public 
Health  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation. He  made  the  work  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  great  importance  to  the  entire 
community  by  co-operating  with  and  co- 
ordinating the  function  of  hundreds  of 
organizations  all  over  the  country  which 
were  attempting  to  improve  the  physical 
and  social  condition  of  mankind.  He 
prided  himself  on  his  ancestry,  and 
from  his  maternal  grandparents  un- 
doubtedly inherited  a  love  of  out  of  door 
life.  Perhaps  it  was  this  which  aroused 
his  great  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
livinsf  conditions  of  the  poor  and  of 
others,  and  in  the  establishment  of  play- 
grounds, bathing  beaches  and  other  con- 
ditions intended  to  improve  the  general 
hygiene  of  the  people. 

"Dr.  Favill  had  a  magnificent  phy- 
sique and  a  great  brain  was  housed  in 
his  massive  head.  He  was  a  manly  man. 
He  had  a  wonderful  mental  poise,  con- 
tinued optimism  and  the  gentleness  of 
a  woman.  But  with  all,  he  was  firm, 
upright  and  a  decided  opponent  of  all 
evil. 

"Your  loss  and  mine  seems  irrepar- 
able and  yet  we  know  that  great  as  was 
the  place  which  Favill  filled  in  this  and 
in  the  larger  community  of  our  coun- 
try, someone  else  will  take  up  his  work 
and  do  it,  if  not  as  adequately  as  he, 
will  still  do  it  and  the  world  will  move 
on.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  spirit 
of  Favill  will  live  and  that  we  will  all 
remember  what  he  taught  and  how  he 
lived  and  will  join  in  saying:  'We  thank 
God  that  he  gave  us  Favill.' 

Following  Dr.  Billings  remarks,  the 
chairman  read  the  following  telegram 
from  Charles  R.  Crane: 

'  "Dear  Mr.  Pond:  I  deeply  regret  that  an 
important  and  immovable  engagement  "  in 
Washington  on  Friday  evening  with  another 
devoted  public  servant  prevents  me  from  be- 
ing with  you  on  Saturday  and  testifying  in 
person  to  the  feeling  we  all  share  of  the 
irreparable  loss  Chicago  has  sustained  in  the 
passing  away  of  Dr.  Favill. 

."The    well    of    his    human    sympathies,    al- 
though   always    being    drawn    upon,    seemed 


never  to  lose  its  flow.  As  a  physician  and  as 
a  friend  he  Avas  just  as  thoughtful  and  tender 
of  the  small  miseries  of  life,  which  have  so 
much  to  do  with  our  comfort  and  efficiency, 
as  he  was  of  the  larger  affairs  of  the  city, 
which  means  so  much  in  making  it  a  habit- 
able place  and  one  of  which  we  could  be 
proud.  To  encourage  anyone  else  who  was 
working  in  this  direction  he  was  always  there 
with  his  splendid  talents,  his  wonderful  vision 
and  his  fine  presence.  There  was  no  evasion, 
nor  excuse,  nor  rest.  It  is  because  he  gave 
his  all  that  we  have  had  to  part  with  him 
now,  when  it  seemed  as  though  he  still  had 
many  years  of  continuing  his  rarely  useful 
life. 

"To  few  is  such  capacity  for  public  service 
given ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  for  many 
years  to  come  his  story  will  be  widely  known 
and  lead  others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.. 
But  not  to  many  other  of  our  fellow  citizens 
could  the  words  so  fittingly  apply :  'Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant.'  " 

President  Pond  :  "Dr.  Favill  touched 
the  city  on  even  another  side  than  that 
of  medicine.  Pie  had  the  true  Greek 
spirit  of  •  loyalty  to  his  city,  thorough- 
going devotion,  the  feeling  that  every 
man,  no  matter  what  his  profession  or 
special  task  might  be,  had  in  additon 
thereto  a  civic  duty.  It  is  with  this  as- 
pect of  Dr.  Favill's  life  that  Dr.  Gra- 
ham Taylor  will  deal." 

Graham  Taylor 

"The  unity  of  life  has  rarely  found 
finer  or  more  varied  expression  than  in 
the  personality  of  Dr.  Henry  Baird  Fa- 
vilk  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Phy- 
sicians' Club,  he  struck  what  might  have 
been  the  keynote  of  his  life,  to  which  at 
least  his  varied  activities  seemed  to  be 
attuned.     He  said : 

"Most  of  the  things  that  have  become 
matters  of  common  knowledge,  more  or 
less  accurate,  finally  are  elucidated  and 
classified  and  systematized  by  science. 
Science  rarely  is  the  pioneer  in  knowledge. 
Science  is  the  final  expounder  and  clari- 
fier   of  knowledge." 

"To  a  rare  degree  this  pioneering  com- 
mon knowledge  and  this  clarifying 
science  constituted  and  actuated  the 
mind  and  achievements  of  Dr.  Favill. 
To  all  his  thinking  and  action  he,  in- 
stinctively brought  all  the  common 
thought  and  human  feeling  which,  gath- 
ered about  any  subject  or  situation,  and 
let  them  find  expression  through  the 
clarifying  light  and  heat  of  his  scientific 
self-exaction. 

"The    charm    of    him   was    that   as    a 
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man  of  science  he  was  always  and  wholly 
human  in  letting  by-play  and  toil,  the 
light  touch  and  the  heavy  task,  rippling 
humor  and  courageous  decision  mingle 
in  his  relations  at  every  turn  of  his  mul- 
tifarious life. 

■  "It  was  just  these  human  and  scien- 
tific qualities  and  resources  in  such  com- 
plete combination  that  gave  such  effi- 
ciency and  driving  power  to  Henry  B. 
Favill's  citizenship.  The  whole  man  was 
the  citizen.  His  citizenship  was  himself 
— all  that  he  was  and  had,  or  could  be- 
come, personally  and  professionally.    He 

held    himself    and  

his    profession    as 
a  public  trust. 

"So  much  more 
public-spirited  was 
he  than  merely  pro- 
fessional that  he 
never  hesitated  to 
urge  the  commu- 
nity to  go  to  any 
length  to  safeguard 
the  public  health, 
at  whatever  cost  to 
practitioners  in  his 
profession. 

"Realizing  the 
need  of  reinforce- 
ment and  continu- 
ity in  the  move- 
ment for  higher 
civic  administra- 
tion and  ideals,  he 
became  a  charter 
member  of  the  City 
Club  of  Chicago 
and  bore  his  own 
full  share  of  initia- 


"The   color   of    the   ground    was    in    him,   the 

•  red    earth ; 
The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things — 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks ; 
The    gladness    of    the    wind    that    shakes    the 

corn; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves ; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars ; 
The  loving  kindrtess  of  the  wayside  well ; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light, 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

''He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held   on  through  blame  and   faltered  not   at 

praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when   a  kingly  cedar  green   with   boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shqut  upon  the  hills 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky."' 

—From  "Lincoln"  by  Edwin  Markhaui. 
Read  by  Graham  Taylor  at  the  Me- 
morial Meeting  for  Henry  Baird 
Favill. 


he  brought  that  clarity  of  judgment,  in 
which  loyalty  to  fact  and  susceptibility 
to  the  human  touch,  combined  to  make 
him  as  just  as  he  was  considerate,  as 
firm  as  he  was  fearless.  At  no  loss 
either  of  income  or  of  fellowship  did 
he  hesitate  or  complain.  Here  as  every- 
where he  stood  out  in  the  open  and  took 
what  was  coming  to  him  in  being  a  man 
among  men. 

"Special  interests  had  as  little  stand- 
ing with  him  as  special  legislation.  For 
the  sake  of  public  safety  and  the  com- 
mon welfare,  he  efifectively  promoted 
, protective  and  con- 
structive industrial 
legislation,  not 
only  for  protection 
against  occupa- 
tional diseases  and 
dangerous  ma- 
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its  work  over  which  he  presided  for  two 
years  as  president  of  the  Club.  His  pres- 
ence and  the  part  he  took  in  its  discus- 
sions and  work  always  became  the  point 
at  which  the  interest,  confidence  and 
action  of  the  membership  readily  rallied. 
"It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  he 
would  or  could  undertake  the  arduous, 
unending,  disturbing,  perilous  work  in- 
volved in  the  presidency  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Voter's  League.  But  he  did,  in 
response  to  what  was  not  so  much  a 
call  of  duty  as  an  opportunity  to  serve 
his  city  by  bearing  his  share  of  its  public 
burdens.  To  the  perplexities  of  the 
league's   personal    and   public   problems, 


chinery,  but  also 
for  such  compen- 
sation for  injury 
and  death  as  is 
just  to  employer 
and  employe  alike. 
The  American  As- 
sociation for  La- 
bor Legislation  had 
no  more  wise  or 
practically  effect- 
ive adviser  than 
he. 

"Still  more  in- 
tensively and  tech- 
nically he  knew  the 
science  of  govern- 
ment would  have 
to  be  applied  to  our 
municipal  admin- 
istration  if  it  ever 
were  to  attain  the  efficiency  demanded  by 
public  welfare.  Therefore,  he  W^as  fore- 
most in  proposing,  guiding  and  support- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency. 
There  he  manifested  the  versatility  of 
the  professional  man  who  could  turn 
business  man,  of  the  diagnostician  who 
could  judge  accounting,  of  the  pathol- 
ogist who  could  become  adviser  to  the 
administrator.  And  nearest  the  people, 
he  was  just  as  much  at  horhe  in  'sup- 
porting the  settlement  work  as  a  trustee 
of  Chicago  Commons  and  in  sharing  the 
neighborhood  festivities  at  Hull  House. 
"What  magnificent  proportions  and 
fine  strong  fibre  he  had!     He  was  "so 
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virile  in  intellect,  scientific  in  self-ex- 
action, broad  in  his  interests,  analytical 
and  synthetic  in  capacity,  quick  in  ap- 
prehension yet  mature  in  judgment,  just 
in  caution  yet  prompt  in  decision.  In 
action  he  was  gloriously  public-spirited, 
self-abnegating  and  fearless.  Far  flung 
in  vision,  he  was  so  human  withal,  alike 
when  under  the  severest  stress  and  strain 
of  work  or  in  the  abandon  of  his  rollick- 
ing play.  The  like  of  him  we  have  not 
among  us." 

President  Pond:  "Dr.  Favill  gave 
his  thought  to  those  constructive  meas- 
ures that  look  toward  the  future,  but 
he  also  realized  that  we  are  carrying 
with  us  many  men  who  have  fallen  short 
in  the  race,  people  who  might  be  con- 
sidered derelicts,  and  that  something 
must  be  done  for  them  not  only  by  indi- 
vidual helpfulness  but  by  organized 
community  eft'ort  and  organized  charity. 
It  is  with  these  aspects  of  his  life  that 
Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley  will  deal. 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley 

"It  is  my  very  great  privilege  to  have 
known  Dr.  Favill  over  a  number  of  years 
in  connection  with  the  field  we  know 
as  social  service,  and  to  say  a  few  words 
about  his  work  along  that  line : 

"Dr.  Favill  was  an  officer  and  direc- 
tor in  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
civic  and  philanthropic  organizations. 
He  would  have  been  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  many,  many  more,  had  it  been 
humanly  possible  for  him  to  respond, 
for  the  demands  upon  him  were  constant 
and   unremitting, 

"There  was  something  about  his  pre- 
sence, his  genial,  commanding  person- 
ality, which  drew  people  to  him.  His 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  his  rare 
judgment,  his  poise  and  vision,  his  sin- 
cerity, revealed  him  as  a  source  of 
strength  which  was  eagerly  sought,  not 
only  by  the  organizations  charged  with 
the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  admini- 
stering the  affairs  of  the  social  service 
field,  but  also  by  the  social  workers  them- 
selves, who  perhaps  in  a  particular  way 
know  and  feel  the  need  of  genuine  lead- 
ership, of  advice,  of  encouragement, 
of  sympathy  and  of  strength. 

"Dr.  Favill  was  especially  sought  by 
such  agencies  and  individuals  in  their 
big  problems  and  perplexities,  and  no 
one,  I  believe,  ever  went  to  him  on  such 


a  quest,  who  came  away  without  being 
strengthened  and  helped.  The  Doctor 
listened  to  all  these  problems  with  an 
unhurried  interest  and  a  calm  reassur- 
ance. In  some  way  he  was  able  to  keep 
his  mind  and  heart  in  tune  with  the  larg- 
er realities  and  unfettered  by  the  wor- 
ries and  complexities,  by  the  hampering, 
dissipating  little  annoyances  that  weaken 
and  handicap. 

"Dr.  Favill's  knowledge  as  a  physi- 
cian, his  interest  in  social  affairs,  his 
thoroughgoing  humanity,  his  friendship 
with  people,  running  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  our  social  life,  and  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else  his  absolute 
refusal  to  be  fettered  by  the  turmoil 
and  perplexities  jof  oiur  modern  life, 
made  him  a  man  of  singular  ability  to 
serve.  His  power  in  this  direction  was 
noted  and  often  commented  upon.  His 
addresses  on  such  subjects  as  'The  Po- 
lice Power,'  made  in  Washington  at  the 
time  of  the  International  Tuberculosis 
Conference,  on  the  'Cause  of  Child  La- 
bor,' 'Social  Insurance,'  'The  Public  and 
the  Medical  Profession,'  are  evidences 
of  his  grasp  and  interest  in  the  larger 
phases  of  social  problems. 

"His  service  to  individuals,  both  the 
humblest  and  most  obscure  and  those 
also  of  the  largest  social  and  industrial 
standing  of  our  community,  and  in  the 
country,  are  indications  of  the  wide 
range  and  grasp  of  the  Doctor's  life  and 
influence. 

"The  psalmist  of  old  exclaimed:  'I 
will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 
whence  cometh  my  help,'  Doctor  Favill 
must  have  found  the  secret  of  the  large 
ministries  which  the  open  fields,  the 
woods,  the  hills,  can  yield  each  man  who 
understands  and  knows  how  to  use  them. 

"There  never  is  a  time  when  the  loss 
of  such  a  man  can  be  easily  understood 
or  endured.  His  loss  just  now  seems 
peculiarly  heavy  when  large  minded,  un- 
selfish devotion  are  so  sorely  needed. 

"In  dealing  with  his  patients,  the  doc- 
tor brought  to  the  sick  room  a  strength 
and  reassurance,  a  new  courage  for  the 
fight.  He  was  not  stampeded  or  panic- 
stricken.  He  did  not  cause  the  patient's 
temperature  to  rise  or  his  fighting  quali- 
ties to  waiver  because  of  any  breathless- 
ness  or  false  motions  on  his  own  part. 
He  breathed  courage  and  hope.  He  was 
a  mighty  rock  of  strength.     Those  very 
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same  qualities  the  doctor  brought  to 
Boards  of  Directors  and  individual 
workers  in  their  troubles  and  problems. 
He  was  able  always  to  make  people  do 
their  best  and  to  impart  new  courage 
and  new  hope. 

"Those  of  us  who  knew  the  doctor's 
spirit  of  good  cheer  and  who  knew  his 
friendship  and  caught  the  inspiration  of 
his  radiant,  splendid  spirit,  will  never 
forget  him.  He  was  a  leader  who  in- 
spired confidence  and  courage  and  joy 
of  service.  We  can  honor  such  a  man 
only  by  trying  to  carry  on  the  kind  of 
life  he  lived.  When  Elijah  of  old, 
prophet  and  warrior,  knew  that  the  time 
of  his  departing  was  near  at  hand,  he 
said  to  Elisha,  the  man  who  was  to  fol- 
low him,  'Ask  whatsoever  you  will  and 
it  shall  be  granted.'  Elisha's  reply  was : 
'I  pray  thee,  that  a  double  portion  of 
thy  spirit  descend  upon  me.'  Our  city, 
our  state,  our  country  need  a  baptism  of 
such  spirit,  such  ability  as  that  lived 
among  us  by  our  dear  friend,  Dr.  Favill. 
This  same  narrative  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred goes  on  to  say :  'And  Elisha  took 
up  the  mantle  which  Elijah  laid  down.' 
Shall  thousands  among  us  strive  harder 
for  the  bigger,  richer  life  because  we 
knew  him?" 

President  Pond  :  "Doctor  Favill 
was  an  all-round  man.  He  had,  too,  in 
a  high  degree  that  quality  which  the 
ancient  Romans  called  magnanimity, 
great-mindedness.  He  was  a  high- 
hearted human  being,  adapted  for  all  ex- 
pressions of  life ;  a  friend  as  well  as  a 
working  man.  It  is  with  this  all  in- 
clusive aspect  of  Dr.  Favill's  life  that 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Scott  will  deal." 

Frank  H.  Scott 

"Harry  Favill  was  one  of  nature's 
masterpieces.  Intimate  acquaintance 
was  not  necessary  to  a  recognition  of 
his  distinction.  There  was  that  in  his 
features,  the  lineaments  of  his  counte- 
nance, his  form  and  bearing,  which  set 
him  apart  from  other  men,  and  stirred 
deeply  the  imagination. 

"In  physical  appearance  he  seemed  of 
another  age,  an  age  more  virile  and 
heroic,  who  by  some  chance  had  strayed 
out  of  his  own  time  and  natural  en- 
vironment, into  our  own  common-place 
day,  and  the  conventional  life  of  a  great 
modern  city. 


"There  was  revealed  in  his  face  a 
calm  confidence  which  stamped  him  as  a 
master  of  circumstances,  never  their 
creature.  That  our  eyes  shall  never  be 
gladdened  again  by  the  sight  of  that 
man,  so  exceptional  in  his  physical  at- 
tributes, is  in  itself  no  little  loss. 

"But  it  was  the  knowledge  that  we 
had  of  the  spirit  within,  which  caused 
the  peculiar  shock  which  his  death 
wrought;  for  the  spirit  of  the  man  was 
as  rare  as  the  form  which  embodied  it. 
We  have  heard  today  of  his  activities 
in  his  profession,  in  civic  affairs,  and  in 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted. 
They  were  only  the  more  obvious  mani- 
festations of  an  unremitting,  but  not 
vocal,  sympathy  for  his  fellow  men.  At 
the  bottom  of  it  all  was  this  fact,  he 
was  a  rare  friend  of  his  fellow  men. 

"He  became  to  many  of  his  patients 
much  more  than  a  minister  to  bodily  ail- 
ments. To  which  of  us  who  knew  him 
did  the  news  of  his  death  not  bring  in- 
stant thought  of  homes  to  which  his 
death  would  mean  not  merely  the  loss 
of  a  physician,  but  of  a  wise  counsellor 
in  the  most  intimate  affairs  of  life.  We 
knew  that  it  struck  at  many  as  though 
a  sustaining  prop  had  suddenly  fallen 
away  from  the  structure  of  their  lives. 
They  leaned  upon  his  strength  from  day 
to  day  and  from  year  to  year. 

"His  civic  work  gratified  no  personal 
ambition,  nor  did  he  find  in  it  any  of  the 
excitement  of  the  game.  It  was  a  burden 
assumed  by  an  overburdened  man,  be- 
cause of  his  desire  to  serve  his  fellow 
men,  and  to  better  the  conditions  under 
which  they  lived.  He  brought  to  it  a 
courage  which  took  no  note  of  conse- 
quences to,  or  criticism  of,  himself.  He 
looked  to  his  own  conscience  for  the 
justification  of  his  acts,  and  finding  it 
there,  was  not  fretted  by  the  judgment 
of  others. 

"But  various  as  were  his  activities,  as 
publicly  known,  they  were  by  no  means 
the  full  measure  of  his  service.  The 
door  of  this  friend  of  mankind  was  open, 
and  his  wisdom  and  ■  scientific  attain- 
ments were  at  the  service  of  all  who 
came  to  him,  however  humble. 

"His  interest  in  young  men  was  keen, 
and  he  found  time  to  manifest  it  in  ways 
that  to  most  busy  men  would  seem  im- 
possible. 

"Favill  found  time  for  the  intimacies 
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of  private  friendships.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  certain  little  groups  of  men  which 
for  years  have  been  accustomed  to  meet 
at  stated  periods,  when  the  serious 
things  of  life  were,  for  the  most  part, 
thrown  aside,  and  where  the  assured 
confidence  of  mutual  respect  and  affec- 
tion made  possible  the  freest  interchange 
of  give  and  take,  of  raillery  and  wit, 
and  on  such  occasions  none  struck 
keener  blows,  or  took  them  with  better 
grace  than  did  he.  He  was  born  for 
friendship. 

"Often  I  have  wondered  how  Favill 
accomplished  so  many  and  such  different 
things,  and  indeed,  why  he  undertook  so 
much  outside  of  the  profession  which 
itself  imposed  such  burdens  upon  him. 
The  answer  came  in  the  funeral  service. 
You  will  remember  that  Dr.  Gunsaulus 
told  of  an  occasion  when  Dr.  Favill  ad- 
dressed the  Young  Womens'  Christian 
Association,  and  opening  the  bible  read 
that  chapter  beginning :  'Although  I  speak 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  have  not  love,  I  am  become  as 
sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 
Therein  that  self-contained  man  revealed 
himself  and  explained  his  life.  The  note 
he  struck  that  day  was  the  note  to  which 
his  heart  was  tuned.  His  was  the  great 
love  of  one  who  would  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friend ;  he  was  the  friend  of  man- 
kind, and  to  the  service  of  mankind  he 
devoted  his  life." 


Biographical — Henry  Baird  Favill 
was  born  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Au- 
gust 14.  1860,  and  died  at  Springfield. 
Massachusetts,  February  20,  1916.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wis^ 
consin  in  1880  and  from  Rush  Medical 
College  in  1883,  then  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  ]\Iadison.  In  1893  he 
came   to    Chicago,    where   he    continued 


in  active  practice  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

During  most  of  Dr.  Favill's  life  in 
Chicago  he  was  on  the  medical  faculties 
of  the  Chicago  Polyclinic  and  of  Rush 
Aledical  College.  He  was  also  attend- 
ing physician  for  St.  Luke's  ,  Passavant 
and  Augustana  Hospitals.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  work  of  many  medical  and 
public  health  associations,  much  of  his 
effort  being  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  conditions  affecting  health.  From 
its  organization  in  1910,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Health  and  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  the  American  ]\Iedical 
Association,  which  had  in  charge  the 
educational  work  of  that  organization. 

In  1907-8  he  was  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  Society  and  until  1913,  of 
the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute. 
Some  of  the  other  medical  or  public 
health  organizations  in  whose  work  he 
took  active  part  as  officer  or  member 
are  the  Chicago  Pathological  Society, 
Chicago  Institute  of  Medicine,  Physi- 
cians' Club  of  Chicago  and  the  National 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene.  His  in-- 
terest  in  public  hygiene  also  led  him  into 
the  work  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation, 

Dr,  Favill's  civic  activities  outside  the 
field  of  his  profession  were  equally 
broad  and  varied.  From  1906  until  his 
death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  City  Club,  from  1907 
to  1910  chairman  of  its  Public  Affairs 
Committee  and  from  •  1910  to  1912  its 
President.  He  was  president  of  the 
Municipal  Voters  Leasfue  for  three  vears 
from  1907  to  1909,  In  1910  he  helped 
organize  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public 
Efficiency  and  served  continuously  on 
its  Board  of  Trustees  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  Other  associations  with 
whose  work  he  was  Drominentlv  identi- 
fied are  the  LTnited  Charities,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Dairv  Council. 
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CLUB  NOTES 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  City  Club 
for  the  presentation  of  the  reports  of 
officers  and  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  directors  for  the  coming  year  was 
held  at  the  Club  rooms  on  Saturday, 
April  15th.  The  reports  of  the  president 
and  treasurer  presented  at  this  meeting 
are  printed  on  another  page  of  this  bul- 
letin. 

The  following  officers  and  directors 
were  elected: 

President — Frank  I.  Moulton 
Vice-President — William  Scott  Bond 
Secretary — Roy  C.  Osgood 
Treasurer — Harold  H.  Rockwell 
Directors — Alfred   L.   Baker,   George 

H.     Mead,     Edgar     A.     Bancroft, 

Shelby  M.  Singleton. 

Mr.  Moulton,  the  new  president,  is  a 
partner  in  the  law  finii  of  Helmer, 
Moulton,  Whitman  &  Whitman.  He  has 
been  chairman  of  the  City  Club  Commit- 
tee on  Parks  and  Playgrounds  since 
1908.  Mr.  Moulton  was  also  chairman 
of  the  special  committee  of  the  Club  on 
Park  Consolidation,  which  took  an  active 
part  in  the  campaign  for  legislation  on 
this  subject.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Forest  Re- 
serve District  Association,  which  for  a 
number  of  years  carried  on  the  fight  to 
secure  legislation  enabling  the  county  to 
conserve  the  wooded  areas  around  Chi- 
cago. In  1896-7  Mr.  Moulton  was 
president  of  the  Hamilton  Club. 

Roy  C.  Osgood,  elected  secretary,  is 
trust  officer  at  the  First  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank. 


The  first  meeting  in  the  Club's  Sym- 
posium on  the  Ideals  of  Contemporary 
American  Life  was  held  in  the  Club 
rooms  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
April  26.  The  Club  house  was  crowded. 
The  private  dining  rooms  as  well  as  the 
main  dining  room  and  the  grill,  were 
pressed  into  service  to  accommodate 
those  in  attendance,  numbering  nearly 
500. 

The  subjects  and  speakers  for  this 
evening  were  as  follows : 

Ideals  in  Business,  George  W.  Perkins. 

Ideals  in  Labor,  John  P.  Frey. 

Ideals  in  "Society,"  Elsie  Clews  Parsons. 

A  number  of  parties  were  given  at  the 
dinner,  including  parties  in  honor  of  the 


speakers.  Mr.  David  R.  Forgan  enter- 
tained a  party  in  honor  of  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Frey  was  the  guest  of  honor  of  a 
similar  party  given  by  Mr.  Willoughby 
G.  Walling,  and  Mrs.  Parsons  of  a 
group  entertained  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Hamill. 

The  tables  in  the  main  dining  room 
were  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers 
provided  by  Jens  Jensen. 

The  tickets  are  being  rapidly  disposed 
of  for  the  other  three  meetings  of  the 
series.  These  meetings  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

Wednesday,  May  3rd:  Ideals  in  Educa- 
tion, Law,  and  Government. 

Speakers :  Ernest  C.  Moore,  Professor  of 
Education,  Harvard  University;  John  Bradley 
Winslow,  Chief  Justice,  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court ;  Charles  E.  Merriam,  Professor  Politi- 
cal Science,  University  of  Chicago. 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  10th  :  Ideals 
IN   Letters,  Art,  and  Music 

Speakers :  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Greek,  University  of  Chicago ;  Ralph 
Adams  Cram,  Architect,  Boston  and  Chicago; 
Edward  Dickinson,  Professor  of  History  and 
Criticism  of  Music,   Oberlin  College. 

Friday  Evening,  May  19th  :  Ideals  in 
Science,  Religion,  and  Philosophy. 

Speakers :  John  Merle  Coulter,  Head  of 
Department  of  Botany,  University  of  Chi- 
cago ;  Prof.  George  Albert  Coe,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York;  Harry  Allen 
Overstreet,  Head  of  Department  of  Philos- 
ophy, College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Two  exhibits  will  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  these  meetings  of  the  Sym- 
posium :  An  exhibit  on  the  evening  of 
May  3rd,  of  books  relating  to  con- 
temporary American  ideals,  and  an  ex- 
hibit on  May  10th  and  May  19th,  of 
paintings  illustrating  the  contemporary 
spirit  in  art. 

The  symposium  meetings  begin 
promptly  at  6  p.  m.  in  the  Lounge,  and 
at  7:00  p.  m.  there  is  an  adjournment 
for  dinner,  the  discussion  being  re- 
sumed at  8  o'clock. 

Dinner  seats  are  assigned  in  the  order 
that  checks  are  received — first  in  the 
main  dining  room  and  then  in  the  Grill 
and  private  dining  rooms.  Seats  in  the 
Lounge  for  the  addresses  are  reserved 
for  all  holders  of  dinner  tickets.  Orders 
for  dinner  tickets  ($1.00)  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  City  Club  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  check. 
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The  Keating-Owen  bill  forbidding  in- 
terstate commerce  in  the  products  of 
certain  forms  of  child  labor  has  been 
indorsed  by  the  committees  of  the  City 
Club  on  Public  Education  and  on  Labor 
Conditions.  On  April  19th  a  letter  was 
sent  to  the  senators  from  Illinois  on  be- 
half of  these  two  committees,  urging 
their  support  of  this  bill.  The  bill  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  House. 


Stahlman  L.  Williams  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  City  Club  Com- 
mittee on  Accident  Prevention  to  suc- 
ceed Lyman  O.  Stanton,  who  has  re- 
signed. 


The  City  Club  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  has  sent  to  the  county  and  state 
chairmen  of  the  various  political  parties, 
planks  which  it  recommends  for  inser- 
tion in  the  platforms  to  be  adopted  by 
the  county  and  state  conventions,  favor- 
ing "the  enactment  of  such  laws  or 
amendments  to  laws  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  comprehensive  merit  rule 
for  Cook  County,  for  the  sanitary  dis- 
trict of  Chicago  and  Municipal  Court 
of  Chicago."  The  state  conventions  are 
also  asked  to  support  amendments  to 
the  present  state  civil  service  law. 


A  number  of  copies  of  Walter  L. 
Fisher's  address  before  the  City  Club 
some  weeks  ago  on  "Preparations  for 
Peace"  are  still  available.  Members  of 
the  City  Club  may  secure  them  by  re- 
quest addressed  to  the  City  Club. 


The  City  Club  Committee  on  State 
Constitution  is,  urging  upon  the  parties 
the  adoption  of  a  plank  favoring  a  con- 
stitutional convention  for  Illinois  and 
recommending  the  submission  by  this 
convention  of  separate  amendments 
rather  than  a  complete  new  instrument. 


for  Cook  County,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  directors,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  City  Council, 
as  a  representative  of  the  Club,  to  act 
with  the  Finance  Committee  in  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  affairs  of  the  Mun- 
icipal Tuberculosis  Sanitarium. 


Mr.  Samuel  Adams  has  accepted  ap- 
pointment on  the  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  succeed  Thomas  W.  Swan, 
who  resigned  to  become  dean  of  Yale 
Law  School. 


Richard  E.  Schmidt,  a  member  of  the 
City  Club  and  formerly  county  architect 


The  following  new  members  have 
joined  the  City  Club  since  the  last  issue 
of  the  City  Club  Bulletin: 

C.  E.  Affeld,  Jr.,  fire  insurance.. 

Wm.  R.  Barnes,  C.  M.  Barnes-Wilcox  Co., 
school  books. 

Herbert  W  Caldwell,  Hibbard,  Spencer, 
Bartlett   &  Co. 

Charles  M.  Cartwright,  publisher  "Western 
Underwriter." 

Harold  A.  Dalzell,  superintendent  men's 
work,    Fourth    Presbyterian    Church. 

W.  E.  Daniels,  assistant  to  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,    Illinois   Steel   Co. 

William   Dickens,   Aldis   &   Co. 

William  C.  Dunlop,  Chicago  Traction  and 
Subway    Commission. 

John  J.  Fischer,  real  estate. 

Charles  W.  Follett,  C.  M.  Barnes-Wilcox 
Co.,  school  books. 

John  Gutknecht,  lawyer. 

Albert  A.  Henry,  Hilgard  Lumber  Co. 

Charles  DeLano  Hint,  consulting  specialist 
in  railway  operations,  Vienna,   Va. 

Judge  Henry  Horner,  probate  court. 

D.  A.    Houston,   accountant. 

Harry  R.  James,  Spencer  Heater  Co. 

Harold  F.  Johnson.  Curtis-Johnson  Print- 
ing Co. 

Wm.  H.  A.  Johnson,  lawyer. 

Paul  E.  Lobanoff,  Chicago  Telephone  Co. 

A.  E.  Logic,  principal,  Walsh  School. 

Clarence  L.  Neu,  Physicians'  Record  Co. 

Philip  T.  Potter,  engineer. 

F.  E.  Reeve,  Bellows-Reeve  Co. 

Carl  L.  Schmidt,  Spencer-Trask  Co.,  invest- 
ment bankers. 

George  W.  Swain,  lawyer,  Winston,  Payne, 
Strawn  &  Shaw. 

Fred  M.  Van  Gieson,  De  Vine  Safety  Razor 
Company. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

PRESENTED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CITY  CLUB,  APRIL   15,  1916 

Fellow-Membeks  of  the  City  Club: 

I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Club  during  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1916.  I  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  Club  life  and  work  that  merit  the  consideration 
of  the  membership  generally  as  well  as  of  the  officers  and  directors 
whom  you  are  to  choose  to  guide  the  Club  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Membership 

The  Club  has  held  its  own  in  the  matter  of  size  of  membership 
during  the  trying  financial  condition  that  affected  so  greatly  so  many 
branches  of  business  and  professional  life  during  the  past  twelvemonth. 
AU  indications  point  to  a  steady  improvement  in  these  conditions  from 
now  on,  in  spite  of  the  noise  and  distraction  of  the  quadrennial  political 
contest.  A  re-organized  membership  committee  is  maturing  plans  for 
a  membership  campaign  on  somewhat  different  lines  from  those  here- 
tofore employed.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  members  will  enhance 
the  value  of  the  Club  to  its  members  and  to  the  community  and  will 
enable  the  new  Officers  and  Board  to  serve  the  Club  more  effectively 
than  they  can  with  the  present  membership.  I  urge  that  you  each  and 
all  co-operate  promptly  and  cordially  in  the  very  small  task  that  the 
new  membership  committee  will  shortly  place  before  you  as  your  in- 
dividual share  in  this  movement. 

Club  Operation  and  Club  Life 

I  realize  that  the  City  Club  is  not  a  social  club  in  the  sense  that 
most  of  the  doA\m-town  clubs  are.  Nevertheless  I  believe  that  this 
aspect  of  the  Club  may  be  considerably  developed  to  the  increased  satis- 
faction of  many  of  the  members  and  to  the  advancement  rather  than 
the  detriment  of  the  civic  purpose  for  which  the  Club  primarily  exists. 
Your  officers  have  found  their  time  and  energies  so  heavily  drawn  on 
and  the  Club  funds  so  limited  during  the  past  year  that  it  has. seemed 
impracticable  to  give  the  attention  to  this  aspect  of  Club  life  that  I 
believe  it  should  receive.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  new  officers  may  have 
the  desire  and  may  find  a  way  to  devise  and  put  into  operation  plans 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  Club's  social  life. 

As  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  Club :  It  is  my  fortune  to  live 
largely  at  clubs  and  to  know  something  of  what  is  offered  to  the  mem- 
bership of  various  do\\^l-to^^^l  clubs.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
no  other  do\\^l-to^\^l  club  otfers  to  its  members  an^^thing  like  the  same 
return  in  proportion  to  the  annual  due;  and  I  believe  that  this  same 
assertion  would  easily  hold  true  were  the  annual  dues  fifty  per  cent 
greater  than  they  now  are.  The  quality  of  the  food  is  excellent;  the 
cooking  uniformly  good,  and  the  service  fair.  The  House  Committee 
is  vigilant  and  competent;  and  the  members  of  the  staff  are  attentive 
and  anxious  to  please.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  ways  and  means 
may  be  found  in  the  near  future  to  enable  the  Club  to  dispense  with 
the  income  now  derived  from  the  rental  of  the  sixth  story  and  to  con- 
vert the  entire  building  to  club  uses.  Several  changes  can  then  easily 
be  made  that  will  materially  add  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  members. 
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Finances 
As  heretofore  the  Public  work  of  the  Club  has  been  sustained  by 
special  contribution  over  and  above  the  receipts  f  I'om  dues  and  earn- 
ings. It  is  noteworthy  and  gratifying  that  an  unusually  large  number 
of  those  members  who  are  not  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to  make 
large  contributions  to  the  "public  work  fund"  did  their  share  by  way 
of  small  contributions. 

The  annual  dues  and  earnings  have  not  wholly  sufficed,  the  past 
few  years,  to  defray  the  ordinary  operating  expenses.  Unless  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  membership  shall  overcome  this  shortage,  the  Club 
will  have  to  face  the  question  of  raising  of  the  annual  dues.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  may  prove  to  be  a  wise  measure  even  though  the 
number  of  members  be  considerably  increased,  inasmuch  as  steps 
should  be  taken  to  place  the  Club  on  firm  ground  by  looking  forward 
to  and  preparing  for  the  taking  up  of  the  outstanding  five  per  cent 
bonds. 

Club  Staff 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  59  employes  on  the  regular  staff  of 
the  Club,  classified  as  follows: 

Office  (civic  secretary,  assistant  civic  secretary,  office  manager,  bookkeeper,  stenograph- 
ers, librarian,  telephone  operator,   clerk,   office  boy) 10 

House  (manager,  cashiers,  engineers,  door  man,  pages,  billiard  room  employes,  elevator 
and  check-room  boys,  janitor,  housemen  and  scrub  women) 18 

Kitchen   (chef  and  assistant  cooks,  dish-washers,  pantry  and  store-room  employes) 16 

Dining  Room  (head  waiter,  head  waitress,  checker,  waiters — not  counting  extra  help) ...   15 

A  moment's  consideration  should  make  it  clear  that  the  Club  staff 
is  by  no  means  excessive  for  the  work  to  be  done  and  that  the  Club 
is  being  well  served  by  its  staff.  To  the  annual  wage  of  the  regular 
employes  of  the  Club  is  added  from  the  Christmas  fund  an  amount 
which  materially  increases  the  salaries. 

The  Public  Woek 

Last  year  the  Board  caused  a  careful  and  critical  survey  to  be 
made  of  the  public  work  of  the  Club;  and  the  result  has  been  a  wise 
concentration  of  Club  energy  during  the  year  just  closed.  No  exhibi- 
tions illustrative  of  community  conditions  and  needs  have  been  held 
this  past  year.  But  some  of  the  other  Club  activities  have  been  de- 
veloped and  strengthened. 
Committee  Work. 

For  example,  the  committee  work  has  been  re-organized  and  com- 
mittees dealing  with  kindred  subject  matter  have  been  combined  in 
one  committee,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  a  more  effective  co- 
ordination through  the  work  of  sub-committees  under  one  direction 
than  could  be  had  through  several  committees,  related  in  field  of  in- 
terest, but  wholly  separate  from  one  another.  I  direct  your  attention, 
in  this  connection,  to  the  following  special  features  that  have  been 
evolved  in  consequence  of  this  critical  study  and  re-organization: 

1.  The  organization  of  a  Senate,  composed  of  all  the  chairmen  of 
the  standing  civic  committees,  to  consider  matters  of  mutual  committee 
concern. 

2.  The  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  physical  improvement  of 
Chicago  north  of  Kinzie  Street.  This  is  being  prepared  by  the  City 
Planning  Committee  and  eleven  co-operative  committees,  namely:  The 
Committees  on  Parks  and  Playgrounds;  Public  Utilities;  Municipal 
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Art;  Fire  Protection;  Harbors,  Wharves  and  Waterways;  Drainage 
and  Sewerage;  Streets,  Alleys  and  Bridges;  Housing  Conditions;  Edu- 
cation ;  Accident  Prevention ;  and  Water  Supply.  The  five  committees 
first  named  have  already  submitted  preliminary  reiDorts. 

3.  The  organization  of  a  special  civic  committee  on  government 
to  stud}^  the  entire  field  of  government — its  theory,  functions,  organiza- 
tion and  workings.  This  study  is  being  conducted  in  a  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  way. 

4.  The  Committee  Field  Day,  March  4,  1916.  The  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Club  when  all  committees  have  been  brought  to- 
gether in  one  meeting.  Three-minute  reports  of  committee  work  were 
given  by  the  chairmen  of  the  twenty-seven  civic  conunittees. 

One  of  the  prime  essentials  in  securing  efficient  democratic  govern- 
ment in  American  cities  is  that  the  citizens  should  know  the  facts  and 
should  be  guided  by  disinterested  counsellors  to  some  comprehension 
of  the  import  of  the  facts.  A  thoroughly  well  organized  and  wisely 
administered  local  government  would  furnish  to  the  citizens  accurately 
digested  statements  of  fact  and  dispassionate  discussion  of  their  bear- 
ings. Our  American  city  governments  have  seldom  reached  that  pitch 
of  msdom — that  practical  civic  sense.  It  remains,  then,  for  volunteer 
citizen  groups  to  perform  this  function  as  best  they  may.  Herein  lies 
one  part  of  the  exceeding  great  value  of  the  Civic  Committees  of  the 
City  Club.  They  constitute  a  machinery  for  the  unbiased  investiga- 
tion of  community  conditions  and  for  the  beginnings  of  the  formation 
of  an  intelligent  and  directive  public  opinion.  The  Club  itself  forms 
a  forum  for  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  such  investigations,  and 
a  fulcrum  from  which  an  influence  may  be  exerted  be3'ond  the  confines 
even  of  the  Club  membership.  AMiatever  may  be  the  deficiencies  of 
the  City  Club  Civic  Committee  system — and  that  deficiencies  exist 
would  least  be  denied  by  those  who  know  the  system  best — it  remains 
in  my  judgment  indisputable  that  no  organization  or  set  of  organiza- 
tions in  this  community  today  is  doing  so  valuable  a  work  in  this  field 
as  are  the  Civic  Committees — standing  and  special — of  the  City  Club 
of  Chicago. 

It  is  impracticable  in  this  brief  report  to  do  more  than  indicate  in 
a  very  inadequate  way  the  work  of  these  committees  during  the  past 
year.  Much  of  this  work — incomplete  as  it  may  be  during  any  one 
year — is  but  a  link  in  a  chain  that  is  bound  to  draw  forth  valuable 
results  when  the  work  of  not  one  3'ear,  but  several  years  is  weighed. 
The  following  brief  summary  of  the  public  action  taken  by  committees 
will  give  a  clue  to  their  work  this  past  year: 

Committee  on  Municipal  Art. 

Supported  proposed  ordinance  prohibiting  billboards  in  residence  districts.  Sent  letter 
to  all  City  Club  members  urging  use  of  influence  for  its  adoption.  Ordinance  failed,  how- 
ever, of  passage  in  committee. 

Secured  from  the  Legislature,  after  several  years  of  effort,  a  law  drafted  by  the  com- 
mittee conferring  compulsory  powers  on  Municipal  Art  Commissions. 

Continued  interest  in  enforcement  of  frontage  consent  provisions  of  billboard  ordinance 
in  case  now  pending  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  The  committee  assisted  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  in  the  preparation  of  this  case,  which  the  city  won  before  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court. 

Committee  on  Local  and  State  Charities. 

Advocated  consolidation  of  Cook  County  social  service  departments.  This  consolidation 
has  now  taken  place. 
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Committee  on  City  Planning. 

Submitted  to  South  Park  Commissioners  suggestions  regarding  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Grant  Park, 

Urged  delay  in  appropriation  for  power  plant  on  the  Potomac  River  to  allow  considera- 
tion of  recommendations  by  Fine  Arts  Commission  and  other  experts  as  to  its  location. 
Senate  Committee  refused  this  delay. 

Committee  on  Civil  Service. 

Sent  to  members  of  Legislature  a  "comparative  study  of  civil  service  bills  for  Cook 
County,  showing  their  similarities  and  differences,"  together  with  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  form  of  this  legislation.  No  county  civil  service  legislation  was  passed 
at  this  session. 

Committee  Criminal  Justice  (now  consolidated  with  Committee  on  Public  Order). 

Urged  upon  County  Board  a  report  by  expert  commission  on  type  of  jail  plan  needed 
for  Chicago,  and  because  of  County  Board's  failure  to  submit  definite  plan  on  modern  lines, 
led  movement  against  bond  issue  for  proposed  new  county  jail  and  aided  in  its  defeat  by 
the  voters. 

Committee  on  Public  Education. 

Sent  to  Board  of  Education  communication  urging  that  the  school  deficit  should  not 
be  met  by  cutting  the  salaries  of  teachers  or  by  curtailing  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Worked  for  more  representative  and  better  qualified  School  Board  by  urging  on  mayor 
that  only  persons  of  special  fitness  be  appointed. 

Called  preliminary  conference  of  Illinois  organizations  interested  in  vocational  train- 
ing as  first  step  toward  co-operative  action  in  securing  legislation  on  this  subject.  Held 
IMarch  31,    1916,  and  subsequent  conferences  arranged  for. 

Sent  letter  to  Illinois  members  of  Congress  endorsing .  Smith-Hughes  bill  for  Federal 
aid  to  vocational  training. 

Committee  on  Political  Nominations  and  Elections. 

Opposed  passage  of  Senate  bill  500 — later  defeated — changing  form  of  aldermanic 
elections. 

Supported  some  of  the  "election  economy"  bills  at  the  1916  special  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  opposed  action  at  that  time  on  bill  for  four-year  registration. 

Committee  on  Public  Expenditures. 

Sent  protest  to  Board  of  Education  against  practice  of  paying  extra  compensation  to 
employes  out  of  salary  grade  by  an   indirect  and  illegal  method. 

Committee  on  Fire  Protection. 

Wrote  Mayor  Thompson,  calling  attention  to  efficient  service  given  by  fire  department 
under  Chief  O'Connor  and  urging  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  direction  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

Committee  on  Harbors.  Wharves  and  Waterways. 

Secured  veto  by  the  governor  of  the  so-called  "Swanson"  l)ill,  which  the  committee 
believed  prejudicial  to  public  interests  in  the  development  of  Calumet  harbor. 

Committee  on  Immigration  and  Citizenship. 

Has  taken  steps  to  secure  publication  and  free  distribution  to  immigrants  seeking  natu- 
ralization of  copies  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  and  of  text-book  on  citizenship. 

Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Opposed  so-called  "Mandel  sub-basement  ordinance,"  legaling  use  of  department  store 
sub-basements  for  retail  sale  of  goods.     Ordinance  failed  of  passage  in  Council. 

Committee  on  Jl^dicial  System  and  Procedure. 

Re-introduced  in  Leeislature,  in  amended  form,  the  committee's  bill  for  non-partisan 
election  of  judges,  but  bill  again  failed  of  passage. 

Committee  on  Labor  Conditions. 

Supported  unemployment  bill  at  hearing  before  Senate  committee  at  Springfield. 

Sent  letter  to  mayor  urging  him  to  use  his  influence  toward  settlement  of  garment 
workers'  strike. 

Presented  its  views  on  the  "Buck  report"  on  policing  strikes  at  hearing  on  this  subiect 
before  Council  Committee  on  Schools,  Fire,  Police  and  Civil  Service.     Report  still  pending. 

Committee  on  Public  Order. 

In  letter  to  mayor  opposed  veto  of  appropriation  for  ]\Iorals  Division  in  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

In  letter  to  City  Council  Finance  Committee  supported  recommendations  of  Crime  Com- 
mission for  treatment  of  women  offenders. 
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Committee  on  Parks  and  Playgrounds. 

Urged  Illinois  members  of  Congress  to  support  "Kent  bill,"  consolidating  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  parks  in  a  national  park  service  in  the  Interior  Department.  Still 
pending. 

Successfully  opposed  location  of  armory  in  Lincoln  Park. 

With  other  organizations  subinitted  to  Mayor  Thompson  list  of  persons  specially  quali- 
fied for  service  on  Special  Park  Commission — the  mayor  prior  to  tlie  election  having  pledged 
these  organizations  that  only  persons  so  qualified  be  appointed.  The  communication  of 
these  organizations  not  answered  by  the  mayor. 

Committee  on  Taxation. 

Supported  legislation  for  a  state  tax  commission  to  take  place  of  present  board  of 
equalization. 

•  Adopted  and  sent  to  Legislature  resolution  protesting  against  provision  in  tax  amend- 
ment restricting  classification  principle  to  personal  property.  Amendment  passed  with 
restriction. 

Water  Supply. 

Prepared  report  on  "Water  waste  in  Chicago,"  urging  general  metering.  This  was  sent 
to  members  of  City  Council,  printed  in  the  Club  Bulletin  and  distributed,  as  a  reprint,  to 
the  extent  of  several  thousand  copies  to  the  members  of  various  civic  organizations. 

Committee  on  Vice  Conditions. 

Supported  red  light  injunction  bill  passed  by  last  Legislature. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  represent  the  sum  total  of  committee 
activities  as  many  matters  are  brought  before  committees  which  do 
not  result  in  any  public  activit}^ 

Without  minimizing-  the  work  of  any  committee,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  effective  work  of  the  following  standing 
committees:  The  Municipal  Art  Committee  and  the  Parks  and  Play- 
ground Committee,  whose  continuous  and  intelligent  work  is  bearing- 
fruit  of  great  value;  the  Water  Supply  Committee,  whose  recent 
report  on  water  waste  is  particularly  opportune ;  the  Harbors,  Wharves 
and  Bridges  Committee,  whose  timely  work  was  exceptionally  effective, 
and  the  intelligent,  far-reaching  work  of  the  Committee  on  Criminal 
Justice,  which  formulated  the  far-sighted  program  anent  the  steps 
necessary  to  be  taken  to  secure  a  suitable  jail  plan,  and  which  failing 
in  securing  suitable  action  by  the  County  Board,  did  such  effective 
work  at  the  last  moment,  in  conjunction  with  the  Woman's  City  Club 
and  other  groups,  that  the  proposed  bond  issue  for  a  new  jail  was 
defeated. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Education  has  just 
completed  a  very  creditable  and  important  piece  of  work,  the  results 
of  which  will  be  made  public  in  the  near  future,  viz. :  A  comparative 
study  of  certain  individual  public  schools  in  Chicago  and  other  cities 
from  the  pedagogic  aspect,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  estimate  of 
their  relative  efficiency  and  progressiveness. 

In  addition  to  the  channel  afforded  by  the  standing  civic  commit- 
tees, the  City  Club  creates  special  committees  from  time  to  time,  and 
action  is  taken  either  by  these  special  committees  or  by  the  Board 
basing  its  decisions  on  the  reports  of  such  special  committees.  In- 
stances of  such  public  action,  during  the  past  year  have  been : 
Directors. 

Presented  petition  to  Board  of  Education  advocating  a  method 
designed  to  secure  selection  of  qualified  superintendent  of  schools  and 
secured  advocacy  of  the  suggested  method  by  some  half  dozen  other 
civic  organizations. 

Established  a  basis  for  co-operation  with  other  organizations  seek- 
ing to  secure  proper  prosecution  of  cases  under  factory  and  labor  laws. 
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Co-operated  with  representatives  of  other  civic  bodies,  which  had 
been  invited  hy  the  Board  of  Education  to  name  an  auditor  for  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  refusing  so  to  act  and  in  urging  upon  tlie  Board 
the  importance  of  a  sympathetic  and  searching  study  of  the  entire 
school  system — administrative  and  pedagogic. 

Co-operated  with  other  groups  in  the  formation  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  to  protect  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium 
from  intrusion  of  spoils  politics,  and  urged  upon  the  City  Council 
Finance  Committee  the  necessity  for  a  thoroughgoing  and  unbiased 
investigation  of  the  sanitarium.  At  request  of  Finance  Committee 
appointed  a  representative  to  assist  the  committee  in  making  such 
investigation. 

Called  attention  of  corporation  counsel  to  broader  aspects  of  the 
Steele-Wedeles  case  and  the  possibility  that  the  police  powers  of  the 
city  might  be   seriously  impaired  if   the   case   were  not  vigorously 
defended. 
President. 

Sent  telegram  to  the  governor  urging  that  he  sign  bill  increasing 
tax  rate  for  library  purposes. 
Special  Committees. 

One  such  committee,  consisting  mainly  of  architects,  has  made  a 
study  of  two  sites  in  Chicago  for  the  development  of  neighborhood 
centers  along  the  lines  of  the  neighborhood  center  competition  last 
year.  The  final  drawings  resulting  from  this  study  and  a  critical 
discussion  of  the  matter  are  being  prepared  by  Prof.  Joseph  Hudnut 
of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  it  is  expected  that  these 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future  along  with  the  drawings  submitted 
in  the  competition. 

Another  such  committee  worked  out  the  details  of  the  petition  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  re  method  of 
choosing  a  superintendent  of  schools. 

Another  such  committee  worked  out  the  details  of  the  Symposium 
Series  on  Contemporary  American  Ideals  in  conjunction  with  the 
civic  secretary,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  such  a  symposium. 

Another  such  committee  has  made  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
on  the  subject  of  More  Effective  Medical  Service,  suggested  by  the 
address  of  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  before  the  Club  on  November  4,  1915, 
and  an  opportunity  will  shortly  be  offered  to  members  of  the  Club  to 
try  an  experiment  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  committee. 
Cluh  Discussions. 

The  Club  discussions  during  the  past  year  have  fully  maintained 
their  usual  high  level  for  range  and  importance  of  subject  matter, 
immediacy  of  interest  and  practicality  of  theme.  As  against  39  day 
time  and  11  evening  discussions — a  total  of  49 — during  the  preceding 
year,  there  have  been  during  the  year  just  closed  57  daytime  and  3 
evening  discussions — a  total  of  60  discussions.  It  is  invidious  to  try 
to  single  out  any  from  a  series  so  admirable  in  character ;  but  perhaps 
special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following: 

May  17,  1915  (Ladies'  Night)  :  "Chicago's  School  Buildings  and  Grounds"— Kate  Starr 
Kellogg,  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  D.  H.  Perkins,  William  B.  Ittner,  Architect  St.  Louis  School 
Board. 

May  19,  1915  (Ladies'  Night)  :  "Play  and  Recreation  in  Chicago"— E.  B.  De  Groot, 
Allen  Hoben,  Amalie  H.  Jerome,  Azile  Reynolds,  B.  A.  Eckhart,  J.  Frank  Foster,  A.  C. 
Schrader,  E.  A.  Kanst,  IMary  MacDowell,  Eugene  Block. 

June  2,  1915  (Ladies'  Night)  :    Symposium,  "What  Is  Human  Progress?"— John  Dewey, 
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Jacob  H.  Hollander,  James  Harvey  Robinson. 

November  29-December  1 :  Three  meetings  on  "Chicago's  Civil  Service  Crisis" — Francis 
X.  Busch,  Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  Maclay  Hoyne. 

December  28,  1915 :  "The  Mandel  Sub-basement  Ordinance"— VVm.  H.  Sexton,  E.  A. 
Renwick,  Richard  E.  Schmidt,  Harriet  E.  Vittum,  Allen  B.  Pond. 

March  4,  1916:    First  Committee  Field  Day  for  Civic  Committees  of  the  Club. 

Puhlications. 

No  large  publications  have  been  issued  during  the  year,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  plans  submitted  in  the  Quarter  Section  competition 
of  1913  will  be  published  in  book  form  within  six  or  eight  weeks. 
The  Bulletin. 

Only  six  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  w^ere  issued  during  the  past  year. 
The  plan  of  printing  condensed  accounts  of  many  of  the  addresses 
has  been  followed  and  this  plan,  together  with  the  publication  of  sundry 
minor  notes  and  personal  items,  has  perhaps  served  to  keep  members 
in  touch  with  the  Club  w^ork  quite  as  closely  as  did  the  larger  number 
of  issues  during  previous  years.  It  is  hoped  that  means  may  be  devised 
for  making  the  Bulletin  a  more  frequent  and  still  more  adequate  agency 
for  keeping  members  in  touch  with  the  Club  activities  and  for  influenc- 
ing a  larger  public  opinion. 

Beyond  any  doubt  the  publication  of  the  discussions  on  the  city 
civil  service  situation  and  on  the  proposed  special  legislation  in  re  the 
Mandel  sub-basement  had  a  marked  and  immediate  influence. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency — oldest  child  of  the  Club — 
besides  aiding  the  judges  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  fee  offices  of 
the  county,  has  under  w^ay  and  w^ell  advanced  a  study  of  the  city  water 
works,  and  has  undertaken  a  further  study  into  the  savings  to  be 
effected  by  a  consolidation  of  the  several  local  governments.  The  Club 
has  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  its  offspring. 

I  realize  that  the  Club  has  achieved  but  a  fraction  of  that  which 
needs  to  be  achieved  along  these  and  similar  lines  in  this  community. 
Nevertheless  its  value  to  the  community  seems  to  me  to  be  more 
clearly  demonstrated  with  each  passing  year.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  Club's  sins  of  omission  resulting  from  lack  of  time,  funds, 
energy  or  initiative,  I  feel  certain  that  in  all  its  multifarious  activities 
and  with  chances  for  a  misstep  always  at  hand,  its  sins  of  commission 
have  been  so  f  ew^  as  to  be  negligible.  I  count  this  no  mean  achievement 
and  the  Club  and  its  Board  and  its  committees  greatly  to  be  congratu- 
lated. In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  own  deep  gratitude  to  the 
Club's  officers  and  committees  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  met  ardu- 
ous demands,  and  the  Club  staff  for  the  energy  they  have  put  into  the 
Club's  service. 

I  extend  my  sincere  mshes  for  its  success  to  the  new  administra- 
tion. May  I  not  pledge  the  entire  Club  to  see  to  it  that  the  new  offi- 
cers are  ably  and  faithfully  supported  in  their  tasks'? 

Standing  now,  where  so  often  I  have  seen  Dr.  Favill  stand,  I  can- 
not forebear  to  add  a  brief  tribute  to  that  splendid  spirit  to  whose  sane 
and  balanced  judgment,  Avise  and  far-sighted  counsel,  ungrudging 
self-sacriflce,  inspiring  presence  and  buoyant  faith  in  the  outcome  of 
the  human  experiment,  this  Club,  and  the  community  which  it  seeks 
to  serve,  owe  an  inextinguishable  debt  of  gratitude.  A^Hierever  he 
may  be — in  whatsoever  dim  and  trackless  region  or  whatsoever  brilliant 
paths  of  unconfining  space — our  benedictions,  pari  passu,  follow  him. 

Eespectfully  submited, 

ALLEN  B.  POND,  President. 
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Expenses   and   Income  for  the  Year   Ended  March  31st,    1916 

Fixed  Charges :  Expenses 

Leasehold   Ground  Rent   $10,150.00 

Taxes 5,340.00 

Fire  and  Employer's  Liability  Insurance 476.12 

Interest  on  Bonds  and  Loans 10,006.16 

Building  Maintenance  and  House  Expense: 

House  Employees'  Wages $10,324.47 

House    Employees'    Meals 2,293.20 

Electric    Power    1,595.28 

Electric    Light    672.58 

Fuel     985.62 

Building   Repairs,    Etc 218.47 

Uniforms 90.16 

General   House   Expense    1,818.27 

Administrative  Expenses: 

Office   Salaries    $  4,574.70 

Stationery  and  Printing   1,159.58 

Postage   735.01 

Telephones 971.79 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals   245.49 

Premiums  on  Surety  Bonds   66.00 

Entertainment  50.00 

Membership    Extension    Expense    cc^^^ 

General    Expense 551,28 

Membership   in   Organizations    13.00 

Departmental  Accounts : 

Restaurant,   Operating   Loss    $  3,354.53 

Add:    Depreciation  on  Equipment:  f:jY\(Y\ 

Kitchen    Equipment    600.00 

Crockery  and   Utensils    621.62 

Linen  .  .  518-98 

Total  Loss,  Restaurant $  5,095.13 

Less:     Profit   on    Cigars    $   379.60 

Profit  on   Billiards   399.80 

779.40 

Chib  House  Depreciation : 

Furniture   and   Fixtures    $  1,080.00 

House    Linen    90.11       ,,„^., 

1,170.11 

Christmas  Fund: 

Distribution   amongst   Employees    1,751.44 

Public  Work : 

Provided  from  General  Fund: 
Miscellaneous : 

Salaries  of  Civic  Secretary  and  Assistants $5,286.71 

Sundry   Expenses    2,742.75 

Bulletin   1,364.30 

Library   ^1^-^^.,.  ,n^  ^. 

$10,107.74 

Provided  by  Special  Contributors: 

Through  Route   Publication $  760.24 

Buildings  and  Grounds  Exhibit  705.76 

Neighborhood  Center  Study  and  Publication  Fund 186.16 

Competition   Publication    ■^"'^"no 

Burchard — Seymour    109.98 

Neighborhood    Center    29.42 

Publication    Fund    11-89 

School  Survey  Fund   8.50 

Housing  Exhibit  Publication    5.62 

Terminal  Publications   1-66 

1,943.59 

12,051.33 

$71,795.41 


4.315.73 
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Income 

Members'    Dues ' $44,322.50 

Less:     Reserve  for  Doubtful  Accounts 1  329.70 

T?      .     T^       •      Ki  — $42,992.80 

Rents  Keceivable 4  143  04 

Profit  on  Rental  of  Stereopticon 35  54 

Christmas  Fund: 

Donations  Transferred  to  Cover  Expenditures  per  Contra 1,751.44 

General  Contributions  to  Public  Work 6,216.10 

Special  Contributions  to  Specific  Items  of  Public  Work  to  Cover  Ex- 
penditures as  per  Contra 1,943.59 

Loss  for  the  Year    Carried  to  Deficiency  Account 14,662.90 

$71,795.41 


Deficiency  Account  for  the  Year  Ended  March  31st,  1916 

Charges 

Balance  April  1st,  1915   $13,966.45 

Dues  for  the  Year  1912-13,  1913-14,  1914-15  written  off $1,472.50 

Less:     Reserve  to   Cover   Loss   on   Unpaid   Dues   at    March   31st, 

1915  $440.00 

Recoveries  on  Dues,  Previously  Written  Off 115.00 

555.00 

-. 917.50 

Loss  for  the  Year  Ended  March  31st,  1916 14,662.90 

$29,546.85 
Credits 

Special  Fund  $12,650.00 

Balance  March  31,  1916 16,896.85 

•    $29,546.85 
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CHICAGO'S  TRANSPORTATION  BLOCKADE 


The  needs  of  the  city  and  particularly 
of  the  North  Side  in  the  way  of  better 
transportation  and  street  circulation 
were  the  subjects  of  a  talk  before  the 
City  Club  committees  co-operating  in  the 
North  Side  study  on  February  29th  by 
Tomaz  F.  Deuther,  secretary  of  the 
Greater  Chicago  Federation.  He  said  in 
part: 

"The  most  striking  peculiar  feature  in 
the  conditions  we  find  in  Chicago  is  that 
the  center  of  business  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  center  of  population. 
Over  one-half  of  the  city's  population 
live  between  Halsted  street  and  Western 
avenue,  a  territory  over  two  miles  west 
of  the  business  center,  yet  fully  80  per 
cent  of  the  retail  business  of  the  city 
is  transacted  on  State  street  in  the  down- 
town district. 

"There  are  many  community  center 
districts  in  Chicago,  all  of  which  are  in- 
adequately served  by  transportation  fa- 
cilities, owing  to  the  fact  that  these  cen- 
ters are  not  directly  connected  with  each 
other. 

"A  serious  difficulty  is  the  lack  of 
sufficient  number  of  main  north  and 
south  direct  thoroughfares.  The  insuf- 
ficiency of  such  streets  in  the  downtown 
district  has  been  discussed,  but  the  lack 
of  them  is  more  apparent  in  the  balance 
of  the  city.  The  cause  of  this  is  due  to 
the  interruptions  to  streets  caused  (1) 
by  the  river,  as  at  Goose  Island,  where  a 
great  potential  industrial  district  has 
deteriorated  and  remains  undeveloped 
because  of  lack  of  adequate  direct  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  city;  (2) 
by  industrial  plants,  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  Deering  Harvester  Company  plant, 
which  with  the  river  interrupts  Robey 
street,  and  as  the  Stock  Yards  interrupts 
Racine  avenue;  and  (3)  by  parks  and 
boulevards,  as  is  illustrated  by  Division 
street  at  Humboldt  Park  and  Kedzie 
Boulevard  at  Logan  Square.  Goose 
Island  should  be  improved  with  addi- 
tional bridges  and  transportation ;  Robey 
street  should  be  opened  up  through  the 
Deering  plant  by  a  tunnel  or  a  viaduct ; 
and  Division  street  should  be  extended 
through  Humboldt  Park  as  a  depressed 
street.  These  are  only  a  few  instances 
of   the   interruptions    in   our   street   and 


transportation  systems,  which  make  dis- 
tance and  lose  time  for  the  traveler  by 
requiring  him  to  travel  a  horseshoe  route 
to  reach  his  destination.  The  provision 
of  direct  through  streets  and  transporta- 
tion, therefore,  is  a  first  essential  to  the 
development,  not  only  of  the  North  Side, 
but  of  the  entire  city.  Transportation 
should  come  ahead  of  schools  and  parks, 
for  without  it  they  could  not  exist,  ex- 
cept in  a  most  provincial  way. 

"Transportation  in  Chicago  has  always 
been  developed  only  with  reference  to  the 
loop.  What  business  has  an  Ashland 
avenue  or  a  Plalsted  street  car  on  State 
street?  Why  should  it  be  necessary  for 
a  person  who  wants  to  go  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  another  be  obliged  to 
pass  through  the  loop  district?  A  suf- 
ficient number  of  direct  north  and  south 
routes  through  the  center  of  population 
should  be  provided  so  that  community 
centers  can  have  direct  access  with  each 
other  and  thus  multiply  business  pros- 
perity. 

"The  elevated  roads  are  the  only 
present  means  of  rapid  transit  and  even 
they  are  routed  on  the  same  principle, 
that  of  providing  direct  to-and-from- 
the-loop  travel.  Why  should  it  be  neces- 
sary for  a  person  who  wants  to  travel  by 
the  elevated  from  one  part  of  the  city 
to  another,  to  go  through  the  downtown 
district?  If  the  elevated  lines  outside 
the  loop  were  connected  according  to  a 
very  practicable  scheme,  which  has  been 
worked  out,  a  great  north  and  south 
rapid  transit  route  would  be  provided  as 
far  west  as  Ashland  avenue,  making  the 
roundabout  trip  downtown  unnecessary. 
A  similar  north  and  south  elevated  tran- 
sit route  should  sometime  in  the  future 
be  established  near  Halsted  street — the 
sooner,  the  better,  as  it  is  needed  now. 

"To  illustrate  the  amount  of  traffic 
desiring  to  go  directly  north  and  south, 
compare  the  annual  rides  (year  1913) 
on  the  surface  lines  on  Halsted  street  of 
over  75,000,000 ;  on  Ashland  avenue 
of  over  47,000,000;  on  Western  avenue 
of  over  41,000,000  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  rides  on  the  elevated,  on  all  of  its 
branches,  which  in  1913  amounted  to 
about  165,000,000. 

"The  absurd  methods  in  routing  cars. 
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the  chief  cause  of  delay  in  travel,  is  very 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  Surface  Line 
Through  Route  No.  23.  This  route  runs 
north  and  south,  midway  between  Ha 


sted  street  and  Ashland  avenue,  and  tra- 
verses the  most  congested  districts  of 
the  city.     It  has  ten  turns." 


CONSTITUTION-MAKING  IN  AMERICA 


Frederick  C.  Howe,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  author  of  many  well- 
known  books  on  affairs  of  the  day,  ad- 
dressed the  Government  Committee  of 
the  City  Club  on  Thursday,  March  16. 
He  said  in  part : 

"I  am  one  of  those  who  grew  up  in 
the  age  which  accepted  James  Bryce's 
interpretation  of  American  government. 
Bryce  thought  that  our  political  troubles 
are  due  to  our  over-concern  with  money- 
getting.  But  we  devote  as  much  time 
to  politics  and  read  more  of  public  af- 
fairs than  the  people  of  European  coun- 
tries do,  and  we  would  accomplish  better 
things  politically  than  they  if  given  half 
a  chance.  The  trouble  is  with  our  insti- 
tutions and  not  with  our  citizenship. 

"Most  of  the  trouble,  in  fact,  is  due 
to  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  men  of 
Hamilton's  type  of  mind  who  framed 
our  national  and  state  constitutions  and 
our  city  charters.  It  was  the  thought  of 
these  men  to  make  democratic  govern- 
ment impossible ;  the  institutions  they 
gave  us  were  a  frame-up  against  democ- 
racy. The  only  considerable  dent  we 
have  made  in  the  complex  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  gave  us  has  been  in 
our  cities  where  the  commission  and  city 
manager  types  of  government  have  been 
adopted  and  where  the  old  set  of  checks 
and  balances,  which  prevent  democratic 
government  from  becoming  efficient,  has 
been  swept  away. 

"To  simplify  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment I  would  get  rid  of  our  bi-cameral 
legislatures  and  reduce  their  membership 
to  the  smallest  possible  number — perhaps 
not  to  exceed  the  number  of  congress- 
men. A  large  assembly  has  the  advan- 
tage of  representing  many  different 
points  of  veiw,  and  it  may  be  desirable 
after  a  few  years'  of  experience  with 
small  bodies  to  increase  their  size,  but 
I  think  we  may  have  to  go  through  a 
period  of  small  compact  bodies  as  a 
means  of  doing  away  with  some  of  the 
traditions — speechmaking,  involved  com- 
mittee  procedure,   etc. — which   now   en- 


cum'ber  the  conduct  of  legislative  busi- 
ness. Government  should  have  the  free- 
dom 'and  fluidity  of  a  business  concern. 
A  legislative  body  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred simply  cannot  do  business.  Com- 
mission government  has  not  produced 
perfect  results,  but  I  know  of  no  city 
that  has  not  been  improved  by  its  adop- 
tion. 

"It  ought  to  be  as  easy  to  change  our 
constitutions  and  charters  as  to  pass  a 
law.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  would 
change  our  constitutions  over  night.  The 
French  constitvition  can  be  changed  eas- 
ily at  any  time  and  no  court  in  France 
can  declare  a  law  unconstitutional,  yet 
in  fifty  years  only  two  changes  have 
taken  place.  There  is  hardly  a  country 
in  the  world  which  does  not  trust  its 
people  more  than  we  do.  Personally  I 
would  strip  the  constitution  down  to  its 
simplest  form ;  would  make  it  as  easy 
of  amendment  as  a  law — always  provid- 
ing, of  course,  for  a  referendum  on  con- 
stitutional changes — and  would  take 
away  from  the  courts  the  power  to  de- 
clare acts  of  the  legislature  unconstitu- 
tional. The  Ohio  constitution  requires 
a  five-sixth  vote  of  the  court  to  declare 
a  law  unconstitutional." 

Mr.  Howe  was  asked  why  the  people 
of  New  York  voted  down  the  proposed 
new  constitution.  He  said :  "I  think 
the  defeat  of  the  constitution  was  due 
in  large  part  to  the  feeling  that  it  was 
a  reactionary  instrument  framed  by 
Root,  Wickersham  and  others  connected 
with  the  Wall  Street  interests  and  pub- 
lic utility  companies.  Labor  was  against 
it  because  labor  was  turned  down  by 
the  convention  on  every  one  of  the  thir- 
teen provisions  for  which  it  asked.  Labor 
was  opposed  to  the  centralized  budget 
under  the  governor  on  the  ground  that 
this  would  give  the  governor  power  to 
oppose  appropriations  for  social  and 
labor  legislation.  Tammany  and  nearly 
all  democrats  also  opposed  the  constitu- 
tution.  In  fact,  when  the  votes  were 
counted,  it  was  found  that  nearly  every- 
body was  against  it." 
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CLUB  NOTES 

Ernest  C.  Smith  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  City  Chib  Committee  on 
Labor  Conditions  to  succeed  Prof. 
Frederick  S.  Deibler,  who  has  resigned. 


The  Directors  have  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing standing  committees  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year: 

Public  Affairs  Committee:  George  H.  Mead, 
chairman,  Samuel  Adams,  Edwin  H.  Cassels, 
O.  C.  Doering,  William  B.  Hale,  George  E. 
Hooker  and  George  C.  Sikes. 

Admissions  Committee:  Arthur  B.  Hall, 
chairman,  Henry  P.  Chandler,  F.  H.  Deknatel, 
George  O.  Fairweather,  Richard  T.  Fox, 
James  J.  Forstall.  Walter  D.  Herrick,  James 
Mullenbach  and  Roy  C.  Osgood. 

House  and  Property:  S.Bowles  King,  chair- 
man, M.  H.  Crassly,  John  H.  R.  Jamar  and 
Charles  Yeomans. 


Library:  George  H.  Mead,  chairman,  A.  G. 
S.  Josephson  and  Frederic  Rex. 

Finance:  Wm.  Scott  Bond,  chairman,  Ed- 
gar A.  Bancroft,  O.  C.  Doering,  Allen  B.  Pond 
and  Harold  H.  Rockwell. 


The  City  Club's  four-evening  sym- 
posium on  The  Ideals  of  Contemporary 
Life  came  to  a  close  Friday,  May  19. 
It  was  a  success  in  every  way.  The 
programs  and  the  exhibits  were  interest- 
ing and  significant  and  the  social  feat- 
ures of  the  evenings  were  very  enjoy- 
able. The  attendance  each  night  was 
nearly  500,  utilizing  the  entire  capacity 
of  the  house. 


John  M.  Curran  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  City  Club  Committee 
on  State  Constitution  to  succeed  Wil- 
liam B.  Moulton,  who  has  resigned. 


The  following  new  members  have 
joined  the  City  Club  since  May  3rd: 

Joseph  H.  Blake,  Greenfield  Tap  & 
Die  Corporation. 

A.  H.  Borchers,  fire  insurance. 

Rene  D.  Burtner,  western  sales  man- 
ager,   Narragansett   Machine   Company. 

Christopher  T.  Chenery,  engineer, 
Sanderson  &  Porter. 

Ferdinando  Cuniberti,  student.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Cecil  F.  Elmes,  engineer,  Sanderson 
&  Porter. 

S.  T.  Grant,  W.  D.   Castro   (cigars). 

E.  L.  Holeman,  real  estate. 

Harold  R.  Howes,  engineer,  C.  I.  & 
L.  R.  R. 

Dr.  George  Kessel,  Cresco,  Iowa. 

George  Dresser  Smith,  lawyer. 

P.  K.  Solger.  Judson  Freight  For- 
warding Company. 

E.  G.  Trowbridge,  physician. 

J.  B.  Whidden,  statistical,  department, 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

William  G.  Woolfolk,  engineer,  Sand- 
erson &  Porter. 
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CITY  PLANNING  BY  DISTRICTS 


Few  subjects  are  of  more  interest  to 
•  the  home  owner  than  the  protection  of 
his  neighborhood  against  the  invasion  of 
businesses  which,  because  of  their  smoke, 
dirt,  noise  or  otherwise  undesirable  char- 
acter, impair  the  home-like  character  of 
his  surroundings.  The  creation  of  spe- 
cial residence  neighborhoods  from  which 
such  businesses  are  excluded  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  prime  concern  to  him.  This 
is  a  common  practice  in  Europe  and  is 
also  being  adopted  now  in  an  increasing 
number  of  American  cities. 

The  results  to  be  secured  from  "dis- 
tricting," however, — that  is,  the  assign- 
ment of  particular  city  areas  to  partic- 
ular uses  and  types  of  occupation — are 
much  greater  even  than  the  protection 
of  residence  neighborhoods  against  in- 
vasion. The  creation  of  industrial  dis- 
tricts in  close  connection  with  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  workingmen's  neigh- 
borhoods has  been  found  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere  to  be  convenient  and  product- 
ive of  great  economies  in  the  conduct  of 
industrial  enterprises.  Districts  may  also 
be  established  away  from  the  congested 
centers  of  population  in  which  the  height 
of  buildings  or  the  proportion  of  the  lot 
which  a  building  may  cover  may  be  more 
closely  restricted — thus  securing  a  more 
open  development  and  preventing  in 
some  measure  the  vicious  circle  by 
which  congestion  and  increased  land  val- 
ues perpetuate  each  other. 

The  subject  of  city  planning  by  dis- 
tricts is  of  especial  importance  to  Chi- 
cago at  this  time  in  view  of  the  recent 
introduction  in  the  City  Council  by 
Alderman  Merriam  of  the  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed new  state  law  relating  to  residence 
districts.  If  this  law  is  approved  by  the 
City  Council  it  will  be  sent  to  Spring- 
field at  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  an  effort  made  to  secure  its 
enactment.  The  subject  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Council  Committee  on 
Judiciary.  The  Housing  Committee  of 
the  City  Cluib  has  been  interested  in  the 
question  for  several  years  and  has  for 
the  last  half-year  been  devoting  most 
of  its  attention  to  a  consideration  of 
plans  for  districting.  It  is  at  present 
gathering  data  in  regard  to  Chicago  con- 


ditions which  it  believes  will  be  of  value 
in  the  final  solution  of  this  proljlem. 
Members  of  the  Club  will  remember  the 
interesting  collection  of  "district"  or 
"zone"  plans  shown  in  the  Club's  hous- 
ing exhibit  three  years  ago.  The  Chi- 
cago Plan  Commission  has  also  lately 
indicated  its  interest  in  the  subject  by 
a  request  addressed  to  the  Corporation 
Counsel  of  Chicago,  for  an  opinion  on 
the  legal  questions  involved. 

One  of  the  best  authorities  in  America 
on  the  districting  of  cities  is  Frank  B. 
Williams  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  the  City  Plan 
of  that  city.  He  has  been  associated  offi- 
cially with  the  work  of  the  New  York 
Heights  of  Buildings  Commission  and  of 
the  Commission  on  Districts  and  District 
Regulations  which  is  now  engaged  in 
districting  the  city.  Mr.  Williams  ad- 
dressed the  City  Club  on  March  15th. 
He  said  in  part :  ; 

"In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  city 
land  used  for  streets  and  other  public 
purposes,  the  largest  proportion  of  such 
land  is  still  in  private  use.  In  ordei* 
that  the  private  uses  of  land  may  ht 
brought  to  their  highest  efficiency,  and 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  unity  in 
the  development  of  the  city,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  form  of  control  and 
guidance  for  the  use  of  private  land  be 
established.  In  some  places  the  buildings 
are  too  large  and  tall  for  the  streets  on 
which  they  abut.  In  some  cases  there  is 
ro  proper  co-ordination  between  the 
transportation  facilities  and  the  districts 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  This  lack 
of  unity  between  the  public  and  private 
uses  of  land  could  be  illustrated  in  many 
other  ways  if  time  permitted.  It  is  to 
bring  about  such  unity  that  districting 
is  adopted  as  a  method  of  city  planning. 

"The  districting  of  cities  is  brought 
about  mainly  by  the  enforcement  of 
building  regulations,  and  these  are  of 
two  sorts :  One,  the  regulation  of  the 
bulk  of  buildings,  such  as  the  height  in 
proportion  to  width  of  abutting  street 
or  the  ground  area  of  the  building  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  lot ;  two, 
the  regulation  according  to  use,  such  as 
the  assignment  of  certain  areas   for  in- 
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dustries,  others  for  residences,  and  so  on. 

"Let  us  take  up  the  first  of  these 
methods  of  districting,  the  regulation  of 
the  hulk  of  buildings.  The  world  has 
found  that  the  regulation  of  the  bulk 
of  buildings  is  necessary  as  a  means  of 
reducing  congestion.  A  certain  amount 
of  concentration  is  necessary  in  a  city — 
that  is  what  a  city  exists  for — but  too 
great  concentration  clogs  business  and 
results  in  congestion  and  inefficiency. 
The  reason  that  the  regulation  of  the 
bulk  of  buildings  should  be  by  districts 
rather  than  uniform  throughout  the  city 
is  that  some  areas  require  greater  con- 
centration than  others.  As  we  move  out 
from  the  areas  where  this  greater  con- 
centration is  necessary  and  land  values 
are  high,  more  stringent  regulations 
against  overcrowding  can  be  established. 
It  may  be  very  desirable  to  limit  build- 
ings in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  two 
or  three  stories,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible and  absurd  in  Chicago  to  impose 
such  a  restriction  at  the  center  of  the 
city  where  a  more  intensive  use  of  land 
is  required.  The  result  of  districting  is 
to  leave  about  the  same  relative  burden 
on  all  sections  of  the  city ;  a  uniform 
classification  benefiting  certain  sections 
would  hinder  the  development  of  others. 

"Now  let  us  take  up  the  other  type 
of  districting,  regulation  according  to 
use.  In  this  type  of  regulation  the  prin- 
cipal uses  of  the  land  are  determined  and 
districts  for  residences,  business  and  in- 
dustry are  established.  To  some  extent 
the  areas  of  a  city  naturally  allocate 
themselves  to  particular  uses.  Heavy 
industries  naturally  locate  near  the  wa- 
terfront or  the  railroad  lines  and  work- 
ing class  neighborhoods  in  proximity  to 
industrial  districts.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  favorable 
locations  for  residence  neighborhood  and 
industries  should  be  protected  and  con- 
served for  their  particular  uses.  Often 
sporadic  businesses  which  have  no  spe- 
cial advantage  there  spring  up  in  resi- 
dence neighborhoods ;  they  have  no 
place  there  and  should  be  excluded. 
Heavy  industries  in  particular  should  be 
kept  out  of  residential  neighborhoods 
and  segregated  in  locations  near  good 
transportation. 

"In  laying  out  such  districts  it  is  very 
important  that  a  proper  relation  between 
difl^erent  districts  shall  be  preserved  and 


that  the  districts  shall  at  all  times  be 
related  to  the  plan  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 
For  instance,  a  residential  district  for 
workingmen  must  be  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  industrial  neighborhood 
where  the  work  is  performed. 

"A  number  of  cities,  Minneapolis,  Los 
Angeles,  etc.,  have  carried  out  partial 
districting,  but  the  only  attempt  at  com- 
prehensive districting  so  far  in  America 
is  that  which  is  now  being  worked  out 
in  New  York  City  by  a  special  commis- 
sion appointed  for  that  purpose.  This 
commission  proposes  the  establishment 
of  different  areas  in  which  different 
building  heights  in  proportion  to  the 
width  of  abutting  streets  are  allowed — 
ranging  from  an  equal  height  in  the 
outlying  sections  to  two  and  a  half  times 
the  width  of  the  street  in  the  areas  of 
greater  concentration.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed that  the  percentage  of  a  lot  which 
can  be  covered  by  a  building  should 
range  from  30  per  cent  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts to  100  per  cent  in  the  business  and 
industrial  areas  adjacent  to  the  water- 
front. 

"The  districting  of  cities  may  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  or  under  the  police  power.  The 
first  of  these  two  methods,  however,  is 
impractical  because  of  the  huge  compen- 
sation that  would  have  to  be  paid  to 
carry  out  any  districting  scheme.  Under 
the  police  power,  however,  no  compen- 
sation would  be  necessary.  It  is  urged 
that  the  lack  of  uniform  regulations 
throughout  the  city  is  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  and  that  districting  on 
this  account  is  illegal.  In  fact,  the  scien- 
tific districting  of  cities  is  aimed  to  bring 
about  equality ;  the  application  of  uni- 
form regulations,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
actually  tend  to  produce  inequality  of 
burden.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  recently  upheld  the 
Massachusetts  law  affecting  the  district- 
ing of  cities  according  to  the  bulk 
(height)  of  buildings,  and  in  another 
decision  has  upheld  the  Los  Angeles  or- 
dinance providing  for  the  establishment 
of  residential  districts.  The  outlook  for 
the  application  of  this  principle  in  our 
American  cities  is  thus,  so  far  as  the 
legal  questions  are  concerned,  very 
promising  at   this   time." 
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THE  "PREPAREDNESS"  CAMPAIGN 


Professor  Howard  L.  Smith,  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, addressed  the  City  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, April  25th,  1916,  on  the  subject  of 
the   preparedness   campaign.     He   said : 

"For  certainly  more  than  a  century  the 
United  States  has  never  been  so  well  pre- 
pared for  war  as  it  is  today.  For  more 
than  one  hundred  years  we  have  pursued 
our  defenseless  national  way,  our  seren- 
ity clouded  only  by  a  civil  war,  and  a 
couple  of  petty  foreign  wars  of  our 
own  seeking;  not  once  have  we  been  at- 
tacked or  seriously  threatened  with  at- 
tack; nor  has  the  reason  for  this  been 
that  we  have  never  provoked  attack. 
The  Whig  battle  cry  in  the  late  forties 
was  'Fifty-four  forty  or  fight.'  But  we 
did  not  get  'fifty-four  forty,'  for  the 
boundary  between  us  and  British  Co- 
lumbia, nor  did  we  fight.  Since  then  we 
have  quarreled  with  England  several 
times  over  boundaries,  over  fishing  and 
sealing  rights,  over  the  depredations  of 
the  Alabama,  and  last  and  most  unjusti- 
fiably of  all,  over  the  boundary  between 
Venezuela  and  the  yellow-fever  coast  of 
Guiana. 

"I  do  not  recall  any  other  first-class 
nation  with  which  we  have  ever  been  on 
the  brink  of  serious  controversy  during 
this  period  of  unpreparedness ;  but  we 
have  had  a  career  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  such  as  the  world  never  be- 
fore dreamed  of.  We  have  become  the 
shining  example  of  a  great  industrial 
democracy,  subordinating  the  state  to 
the  individual,  instead  of  the  individual 
to  the  state.  Our  population  is  nearly 
twice  that  of  Germany,  our  nearest  Eu- 
ropean competitor,  with  the  exception  of 
Russia,  and  twice  that  of  Japan.  Our 
national  wealth,  as  compared  with  that 
of  our  principal  competitors,  is  displayed 
in  the  following  table,  taken  from  the 
latest  issue  of  the  'World  Almanac' : 

United  States $187,000,000,000 

Great  Britain   85,000,000,000 

Germany 80,000,000,000 

France    ' 50,000,000,000 

Russia    40,000,000,000 

"We  have  easily  greater  wealth  than 
any  two  of  our  competitors  combined, 
and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  any  one. 


"In  short,  the  conditions  that  existed 
before  the  present  war  broke  out  raised 
a  presumption  in  favor  of  our  system 
and  against  theirs,  that  no  man  in  his 
senses,  not  personally  or  professionally 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  war, 
dreamed  of  questioning. 

"We  have  always  had,  to  be  sure,  a 
small  class  who  have  bemoaned  our 
policy.  Those  whose  profession  is  arms 
have  never  thought  in  this  or  any  other 
country  that  their  profession  was  suf- 
ficiently magnified,  and  never  will  think 
so.  There  never  will  come  a  time  when 
captains  do  not  thirst  to  be  generals,  and 
skippers  to  be  admirals,  and  do  not  see 
the  shortest  way  to  promotion  through 
increased  military  and  naval  activity; 
nor  when  the  manufacturers  of  muni- 
tions and  the  materials  of  war  do  not 
see  the  shortest  cut  to  greater  profits 
along  the  same  road. 

"The  financial  stakes  involved  in  the 
present  propaganda  are  so  huge  as  to 
be  almost  incapable  of  comprehension. 
We  are  expending  at  the  present  time 
about  $250,000,000  a  year,  not  counting 
pensions,  upon  our  army  and  navy.  A 
'Security  League'  has  sprung  up  which 
demands  that  we  make  it  $550,000,000; 
while  the  Navy  League  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  $750,000,000  an- 
nually, $17,000,000  more  than  the  entire 
ordinary  expenditures  of  the  government 
last  year,  outside  of  the  postoffice,  which 
pays  its  own  way. 

"But  before  we  substitute  the  Mar- 
sellaise  for  'Hail,  Columbia,  Happy 
Land,'  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  in- 
quire : 

L     Who  Threatens  Us? 

"Nobody  claims  that  Great  Britain 
does  or  ever  will.  We  are  not  likely  to 
have  any  more  acute  dififerences  with 
her  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  and 
the  long  Canadian  frontier  of  four  thou- 
sand miles  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  undefended  on 
either  side,  from  end  to  end,  is  at  the 
same  time  a  monument  to  past  peace  and 
a  pledge  for  the  future.  If  any  further 
pledge  be  needed,  it  is  at  least  suggested 
by  the  consideration  that  on  the  31st  of 
March,   1916,  the  public  debt  of  Great 
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Britain  was  $11,700,000,000,  not  quite 
fourteen  per  cent  of  the  national  wealth ; 
and  who  shall  say  what  it  will  be  on  the 
31st  of  March,  1917? 

"Indeed,  one  may  pass  over  all  other 
nations  of  Europe,  excepting  only  Ger- 
many. Now,  I  am  no  apologist  for  the 
Germans;  I  reprobate  the  inconsiderate 
recklessness  and  inhumanity  of  their 
submarine  warfare  upon  merchant  ves- 
sels as  much  as  anyone.  If  war  could 
bring  to  life  the  two  or  three  hundred 
American  dead  with  whom  German  tor- 
pedoes have  strewed  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  without  strewing  those  waters 
and  the  fields  of  America  and  of  Ger- 
many with  millions  of  other  dead,  then 
I  should  favor  war.  But  if  this  war  has 
proven  anything,  has  it  not  been  the 
futility  of  war  to  right  wrongs,  real  or 
imagined  ? 

"We  shall  not  have  war  with  Ger- 
many, much  as  we  dislike  her  frightful 
methods.  After  all,  they  have  not  been 
attempted  from  any  hostility  to  us.  They 
are  the  lashings  out  of  a  giant  engaged 
in  a  death  struggle,  and  careless  of 
where  his  blows  may  fall. 

"We  shall  be  prevented  from  going 
into  war  with  Germany  by  another  cir- 
cumstance, which  it  is  folly  to  blink. 
We  had,  by  the  census  of  1910,  8,282,- 
618  people  who  were  born  in  Germany 
or  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were 
born  in  that  country,  and  more  than 
two  millions  sustaining  a  like  relation- 
ship to  Austria.  We  shall  never  go  to 
war  with  a  country  from  which  ten  per 
cent  of  our  population  are  so  recently 
derived.  Some  think  this  an  element  of 
national  weakness ;  but  I  do  not.  I  hail 
every  deterrent  of  aggressive  war  as  an 
element  of  national  strength,  not  weak- 
ness. 

"America  is  an  international  com- 
munity, strong,  incomparably  strong  for 
purposes  of  defense,  but  weak,  perhaps 
incomparably  weak  for  offense. 

"And  if  our  present  difficulties  with 
Germany  should  result  in  war,  what 
good  will  preparedness  in  1925  or  even 
in  1921,  the  earliest  period  fixed  for  even 
its  partial  completion,  be  to  us?  Long 
before  then,  we  shall  be  congratulating 
ourselves  over  everything  that  relieved 
us  from  temptation  to  war  with  her, 
whether  it  be  unpreparedness,  or  a 
descent  upon  us  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


II.     The  Invasion  of  America  by 
Japan. 

"When  this  is  proposed,  I  labor  under 
the  disadvantage  of  having  seen  Japan, 
and  find  it  difficult  to  hsten  seriously; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  see  Japan  to 
know  something  of  her  capacity  or  in- 
clination for  aggression  upon  the  United 
States. 

"Japan  has  less  than  the  area  of  Cali- 
fornia, less  than  that  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Wisconsin  combined.  Of  this  area, 
seventeen  per  cent  is  estimated  to  be 
capable  of  cultivation ;  all  the  balance 
being  practically  worthless,  for  Japan 
has  no  mineral  resources  of  any  conse- 
quence. Their  islands  are  picturesque 
stone  piles,  to  the  edge  of  which  cling 
from  fifty  to  sixty  millions  of  admirable, 
lovable  people,  indominably  industrious, 
fanatically  brave,  with  whom  patriotism 
is  a  religion,  wresting  a  reluctant  liveli- 
hood from  the  insufficient  soil,  and 
depths  of  the  ocean. 

"But  Japan  is  desperately  poor,  with  all 
of  its  resources  of  credit  and  taxation 
strained  to  the  utmost.  It  has  a  debt 
twenty-five  per  cent  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  upon  which,  however, 
by  reason  of  its  inferior  credit,  it  pays 
an  interest  charge  more  than  three  times 
that  of  the  United  States.  Taxation, 
direct  and  indirect,  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  about  one-third  of  the  na- 
tional income.  The  tax  on  land  is  4.5 
per  cent  upon  agricultural  lands,  and  5.5 
per  cent  upon  all  others,  except  land  oc- 
cupied by  dwellings,  which  pays  two  and 
one-half  per  cent.  The  income  tax 
ranges  from  four  to  thirteen  per  cent  on 
all  incomes  exceeding  two  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  but  there  are  only  eighteen  incomes 
in  the  islands  exceeding  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

"By  means  of  this  confiscatory  taxa- 
tion, Japan  manages  to  raise  a  revenue 
of  $233,000,000,  against  $734,000,000  for 
the  same  year  raised  from  a  taxation 
which  is  scarcely  'felt  in  the  United 
States.  Add  to  this  that  five  thousand 
miles  of  stormy  water  separates  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  that  all  her  in- 
terests and  aspirations  are  in  Asia,  and 
then  picture  to  yourselves,  if  you  can, 
the  state  of  nervous  excitement  and  hys- 
teria which  imagines  a  threat  of  Ja- 
panese invasion. 
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III.      Objections    to    Military    Pre-  equipped  army  and  navy,   with  an   en- 

PAREDNESS  dowment  to  maintain  it  for  all  time ;  for 

,  I   should  know   full  well   that  it   would 

'First,  the  expense.     I  have  adverted  ultimately  be  used   for  purposes   which 

to  that,  but  It  IS  not  sufficiently  realized,  ^jj  judicious  men  would  ultimately   re- 

for  the   advocates   of   preparedness  are  ^^^^ 

saying  nothing  about  it,  and  talk  as  if 

it  didn't  cost  anything.  But  when  sugar  IV.  Preparedness  as  Insurance 
is  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  the  income  tax  u^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  insurance  against 
is  doubled,  and  bank  checks  and  theater  ^y^r!  Yes  if  o"asoline  is  insurance 
and  railroad  tickets  and  every  box  of  against  fire ;'  and  even  the  merchant  who 
matches  has  to  be  stamped,  and  auto-  ^akes  out  insurance,  hesitates  if  the 
mobiles  and  gasoline  are  all  taxed  to  premium  is  150  per  cent  and  the  corn- 
maintain   a   huge   army  and   navy,   it  is  pany  insolvent. 

likely  that  many  thrifty  people  who  have  .^^-.n    ^  \       u  ■  -t-u 

'•^  .  J     ■'         ufi-         r  4.U  vV  hat  has  been  our  experience  with 

been  carried  away  by  the  cries  of    he  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  insurance?    We  have  spent 

professional  patriots    the  promoters,  the  ^^.^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

moving  pictures  and  the  subsidized  news-  ^    ,  ■        ^i-  „   ^f^^„^:^„^     /^ 

^  ^  .,,  ,      .  .        .  and   navy,   irrespective  oi   pensions,   as 

papers,  wull  begin  to  inquire  more  care-  f  11      c  • 

fully  than  they  have  ever  done  before, 

whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle.  Navy    $1,218,202,202 

"Second.      The   greatest   objection   to  Army    1,533,018,782 

a  huge  standing  army  and  navy  is  that         Total  .     ...  $2751 220984 

all  history  proves  it  to  be  provocative  of 

war.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  de-  "Two    and    three-quarter   billions    of 

fensive  army  or  a  defensive  navy.     In  dollars    in   ten    years!      This    is    a   tidy 

private  life  no  one  doubts  the  principle ;  premium,  but  if  we  have  had  the  insur- 

every  one  of  us  is   forbidden  to  carry  ance,  perhaps  it  is  worth  it. 

concealed   weapons,   because   experience         "But  the  whole  burden  of  the  present 

shows  that  he  will  use  his  means  of  de-  campaign    for   preparedness    is   that    we 

fense  for  purposes  of  ofifense.  have  not  had  insurance ;  that  if  a  con- 

"Our  own  history  amply  illustrates  the  fiagration  had  broken  out,  we  should 
same  principle.  Our  historians  blush  have  been  ruined.  From  this  the  con- 
when  they  write  the  history  of  our  ig-  elusion  is  drawn  that  the  only  remedy 
noble  war  with  Mexico ;  just  as  those  of  is  to  take  out  more  policies  with  the 
the  future  will  when  they  tell  about  poor,  same  insurers,  at  a  bigger  premium, 
weak,    pathetic    McKinley    complaining  _^       _^  _ 

that    congressmen    were    standing    over  V.      Military   Efficiency   Impossible 
him   with  a   stop-watch,   insisting  upon  in  the  United  States. 

war,  in  order  that  our  new  navy,  full  of  u^^^  ^^^^j^  probably  is   that   no  pos- 

captains    panting   for   promotion,    might  ^-^^^    ^^^^^^^^   ^^   expenditure    will   give 

be  tried  out  against  decrepit  Spain.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^j^^^  ^^^jli^^^y  ^^^  ^^^,^1  ^^^^^_ 

"  'Preparedness'  took  us  to  Vera  Cruz  Hshment.  For  some  purposes— for  pur- 
less  than  two  years  ago,  at  a  fruitless  poses  of  aggression,  no  doubt  this  spells 
cost  of  six  million  dollars,  and  the  en-  national  inefficiency.  But  it  spells  also 
gendering  of  untold  international  hatred,  the  development  of  individual  character 
'Preparedness'  now  has  us  chasing  a  and  independence,  more  suitable  to  the 
bandit  far  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  at  needs  of  industrial  democracy,  not  in 
a  cost  already  voted  of  eight  millions  of  bondage  to  the  God  of  War.  Our  in- 
doUars,  with  no  possibility  of  success,  ternational  strength  will  ever  lie  in  the 
but  only  the  imminent  certainty  of  in-  justness  of  our  aims,  in  the  moderation 
ternational  embroilment.  of    our   ambitions,    the    transparent    up- 

"And  so  it  has  ever  been.     I   would  rightness   of   our  international   conduct, 

not,  if  the  destiny  of  this  country  were  our     isolation,     and     the     inexhaustible 

in   my  hands,   accept  as  a   gift   a    fully  reservoirs  of  our  potential  strength." 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  ''PREPAREDNESS" 


Following  President  Wilson's  recent 
tour  of  the  midvvestem  states  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  "preparedness"  policies,  the 
New  York  Evening  Press  commissioned 
Victor  Yarros  of  Chicago  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  influence  of  this  tour 
on  public  opinion  in  the  communities 
visited — its  general  success  and  probable 
effect  on  the  "preparedness"  propa- 
ganda and  upon  the  political  chances  of 
Mr.  Wilson  and  his  party.  Mr.  Yarros 
on  April  3rd,  in  an  address  at  the  City 
Club  told  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

Mr.  Yarros  visited  in  the  order 
named,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Des 
Moines,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and 
Topeka,  about  ten  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent's tour.  In  Milwaukee,  he  found 
sentiment  about  evenly  divided — the 
American  element  being  for  "prepared- 
ness" and  the  Germans  against  it,  mainly, 
perhaps,  because  of  their  feeling  that 
the  "preparedness"  propaganda  is  large- 
ly anti-German. 

In  Cleveland  there  was  no  division 
along  these  national  lines,  and  superficial 
investigation  indicated  that  there  was 
little  anti-"preparedness"  sentiment  in 
Cleveland,  although  closer  inquiry  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  among  labor 
leaders  and  various  foreign  groups  con- 
siderable opposition  existed.  The  busi- 
ness men  were  for  it,  although  they  knew 
very  little  about  particular  schemes  and 
were  entirely  willing  to  leave  these  to 
Congress. 

Des  Moines,  the  center  of  a  great 
farming  community,  was  found  to  be 
largely  "anti,"  farmers  being  either 
against  "preparedness"  or  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  it.  The  farmers'  prosperous 
condition  in  these  times  of  high  prices 
may,  of  course,  have  something  to  do 
with  this.  As  in  Cleveland,  the  business 
men  were  for  "preparedness"  and  the 
labor  men  against  it.  The  same  condi- 
tion was  found  in  Kansas  City. 

In  St.  Louis,  hardly  anyone  spoke  in 
favor  of  universal  military  service,  al- 
though some  of  the  educators  were  in 
favor  of  school  military  drill  as  a  moral 
discipline  for  young  people.  Mr.  Yarros 
found  more  criticism  of  the  President  in 
St.    Louis   than    in   any   other   city,    his 


trip  being  generally  considered  a  poUti- 
cal  move.  Even  the  anti-"preparedness" 
radicals,  who  had  previously  seen  in  the 
President's  attitude  an  opportunist  posi- 
tion taken  to  ward  off  a  more  extreme 
military  program,  were  bitterly  disap- 
pointed with  the  President's  advocacy 
of  a  big  navy. 

In  Topeka,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  find  any  "preparedness"  sentiment, 
and  the  Governor  told  Mr.  Yarros  that 
not  one  person  in  ten  there  is  for  it. 

Mr.  Yarros'  conclusion  was  that  the 
President's  trip  had  on  the  whole  from  a 
personal  point  of  view  been  a  success, 
but  considering  that  it  was  the  President 
who  spoke  and  that  the  moment  chosen 
was  one  of  tragic  significance,  with  all 
Europe  at  war  and  complications  for 
America  threatening,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  anything  else.  It  was  an 
easy  triumph. 

The  President's  appeal,  he  found,  was 
generally  regarded  as  illogical,  lame  and 
vague — unfair  to  the  people,  for  he  laid 
down  no  definite  program  of  "prepared- 
ness" which  the  people  could  judge  and 
approve  or  reject.  He  did  not  say  for 
what  or  in  what  precise  manner  America 
should  be  prepared.  His  statement  on 
the  one  hand  that  he  was  dealing  with 
an  immediate  danger  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  there  was  not  an  hour  to  be 
lost  was  very  confusing  to  the  public 
mind.  Some  people  thought  that  the 
argument  was  made  deliberately  vague 
in  order  to  rally  to  the  President  all 
elements  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Yarros  found  that  in  none  of  com- 
munities visited  was  there  any  public 
panic  and  that  the  people  were  generally 
willing  to  let  Congress  determine  the  kind 
and  amount  of  "preparedness"  needed. 
If  the  President  had  stayed  in  Wash- 
ington and  made  his  appeal  to  Congress 
he  would  probably  have  rallied  as  much 
public  support  to  his  cause  as  he  did 
by  his  trip,  and  would  probably  have 
avoided  the  back  fire  which  started  as 
a  result  of  his  vague  and  illogical  argu- 
ments. 
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REGONSTRUGTION  AFTER  THE  WAR 


One  of  England's  literary  men  who 
has  taken  a  leading  part  as  a  publicist  in 
the  discussion  of  the  international  ar- 
rangements which  should  take  place  fol- 
lowing the  war  is  G.  Lowes  Dickinson 
of  London,  author  of  "Appearances," 
"Justice  and  Liberty,"  and  a  number  of 
other  well-known  books.  Mr.  Dickinson 
recently  visited  Chicago,  and  on  April  5 
addressed  the  City  Club  on  "The  Recon- 
struction After  the  War." 

"America,"  Mr.  Dickinson  said,  "has 
a  great  part  to  play  in  the  history  of 
Europe  and  of  civilization.  The  people 
of  Europe  cannot  at  this  time  think  dis- 
passionately or  take  a  long  view.  Amer- 
ica, further  from  the  scene  of  conflict, 
can  consider  calmly  and  intelligently  the 
conditions  which  will  have  to  be  met, 
and  the  international  arrangements  that 
will  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  European  tragedy. 

"The  nations  of  Europe  and  the  world 
are  today  in  a  condition  of  anarchy.  It 
is  as  if  there  were  in  civil  society  no 
police  or  courts  of  law — as  if  every  civil 
dispute  were  fought  out  and  settled  by 
strength  rather  than  determined  in  a 
peaceable,  legal  manner  under  constitu- 
tional government. 

"Europe's  upheaval  is  worse  than 
anarchy,  it  is  armed  anarchy,  and  arma- 
ments were  a  direct  cause  of  it.  Con- 
trary to  the  axiom  of  the  militarists  that 
in  time  of  peace  we  should  prepare  for 
war,  I  suggest  that  armaments  are  in 
themselves  a  contributory  cause  of  war. 
The  axiom  that  armaments  are  a  form  of 
national  insurance  looks  well  from  the 
point  of  the  individual  nation,  which 
sees  itself  surrounded  by  jealous  ene- 
mies who  would  seek  to  destroy  or  crip- 
ple it.  But  when  each  nation  or  group 
of  nations  carries  out  this  policy,  the 
argument  reduces  itself  to  an  absurdity 
for,  to  keep  the  peace,  each  nation  would 
have  to  be  stronger  than  any  other. 

"The  armament  competition  imposes 
a  great  burden  upon  the  nations  and 
creates  among  them  an  atmosphere  of 
universal  fear  productive  of  interna- 
tional suspicion  and  conflict.  The  na- 
tions do  not  trust  each  other,  as  the 
negotiations     before     the     war     plainly 


showed.  Each  nation  in  these  negotia- 
tions scrutinized  the  words  of  the  other 
to  discover  evidences  of  chicanery  and 
deceit.  With  such  distrust,  the  negotia- 
tions were  almost  bound  to  fail. 

"The  great  armaments  of  the  world 
are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
dozen  men — ambassadors,  kings  and 
presidents.  These  men  work  absolutely 
in  the  dark,  and  almost  without  our 
knowing  it  tumble  us  into  war.  Nowhere 
is  there  democratic  control  of  foreign 
policy — even  in  the  nations  called  demo- 
cratic. In  the  smallest  matters  of  do- 
mestic concern  we  insist  on  democratic 
control,  but  we  hand  without  question 
our  lives,  our  children's  lives,  and  our 
property,  over  to  this  autocratic  group. 
If  the  men  who  control  our  foreign  po- 
litics were  always  thoroughly  scrupulous 
and  honest  this  might  not  be  so  danger- 
ous to  us,  but  diplomatic  history— with 
its  record  of  trickery,  forged  documents, 
etc. — does  not  reassure  us  on  this  point. 
A  single  unscrupulous  statesman  might 
easily  plunge  the  nations  into  war. 

"The  nations  must  devise  some  means 
of  stopping  this  armament  race  and  of 
taking  the  control  of  the  world's  desti- 
nies out  of  the  hands  of  these  few  men. 
Unless  some  new  form  of  international 
organization  is  devised  to  prevent  it,  a 
war  even  more  terrible  than  this  may 
come,  for  in  the  interval  of  peace  the 
nations  will  devote  all  their  energies  to- 
ward the  invention  of  new  instruments 
of  murder.  Every  trace  of  international 
morality  will  be  wiped  out  by  a  de- 
liberate process  of  education,  and  the 
entire  energies  of  the  nations  will  be 
bent  to  the  object  of  preparing  for  a 
new  test  of  arms. 

"What  is  America  going  to  do  in  this 
world  crisis?  It  is  natural  for  you  to 
say,  looking  across  the  water  upon  the 
universal  massacre  that  is  taking  place 
in  Europe,  that  you  need  defenses — that 
you  must  arm.  But  what  will  the  other 
nations  think  when  they  see  America 
arming?  They  will  ask,  'Whom  is 
America  building  against?'  About  ten 
years  of  a  big  naval  program — building 
and  counterbuilding  between  England 
and   America — will    strain    the    relations 
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between  these  two  countries  as  badly  as 
they  were  strained  between  England  and 
Germany  when  the  crash  came  in  1914. 

"A  world  state  is  as  far  in  interna- 
tional organization  as  it  is  possible  to  go, 
but  even  this  will  not  provide  a  guaran- 
tee against  all  possible  wars.  Even  a 
constitutional  government  is  subject  to 
civil  war.  Besides,  a  world  state  is  too 
remote  a  possibility  at  this  time — there 
is  at  this  time  scarcely  enough  affinity 
between  the  nations  and  races  of  the 
world  for  this.  So  practical  men  must 
think  of  some  more  feasible,  immediate 
plan  for  the  modification  of  international 
relations. 

"A  very  moderate  but  progressive  pro- 
gram along  this  line  has  been  suggested. 
Under  this  plan  it  is  proposed  that  the 
nations  shall  enter  into  treaty  relations 
to  establish  an  international  court  of 
justice  and  a  conciliation  board,  and  shall 
pledge  themselves  to  commit  no  hostile 
act  in  any  international  dispute  until  the 
points  at  issue  have  been  submitted  to 
these  bodies  for  investigation  and  judg- 
ment. It  is  proposed  that  the  nations 
entering  this  agreement  shall  bind  them- 
selves to  combine  against  any  nation  that 
breaks  this  treaty  by  an  armed  attack 
upon  any  other  nation  prior  to  the  sub- 
mission of  its  case.  Such  a  treaty  would 
be  respected,  because  it  is  plain  that  any 
nation  would  carefully  count  the  cost  of 


antagonizing  all  the  other  nations  before 
committing  a  breach  of  the   peace. 

"To  mark  the  aggressor  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  in  international  relations, 
and  a  treaty  of  the  sort  I  have  described 
would  tend  to  do  this,  for  the  refusal  of 
any  nation  to  submit  its  case  to  arbitra- 
tion would  single  it  out  as  the  aggressor. 

"A  peace  league  of  the  nations  with 
judicial  machinery  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed would  bring  about  sufficient  de- 
lay in  the  settlement  of  disputes  that  the 
motives  and  purposes  behind  them  could 
be  thoroughly  determined.  And  when 
the  nations  have  time  to  determine  what 
vital  interests  they  have  at  stake,  time 
to  understand  conditions  and  causes, 
wars  are  less  likely  to  occur. 

"I  do  not,  of  course,  contend  that  this 
plan  would  do  away  entirely  with  war. 
Under  it,  however,  any  nation  acting  as 
an  aggressor  would  go  to  war  under  ad- 
verse conditions  and  without  allies.  It 
would,  I  think,  go  far  to  prevent  inter- 
national conflict. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  nations  will 
abandon  their  armaments  after  the  war, 
but  I  do  think  they  may  be  brought  to 
agree  to  some  all-round  reduction.  The 
beginnings  of  security,  however,  must  be 
provided  for  each  nation  before  any  ex- 
tensive disarmament  will  take  place. 
Such  security  the  plan  I  have  mentioned 
would  tend  to  bring  about." 


"SERBIA  AND  THE  WAR" 


Mr.  Chedo  Mijatovich,  former  Serbian 
ambassador  to  England,  addressed  the 
members  of  the  City  Club  on  Friday, 
March  24,  on  "Serbia  and  the  War". 
Mr.  Mijatovich  has  been  in  the  service 
of  the  kingdom  of  Serbia  since  1869. 
He  took  part  in  the  founding  of  the 
present  kingdom  and  has  held  many  re- 
sponsible posts  in  the  ministry  and  the 
diplomatic  service  of  his  country,  in- 
cluding the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  and  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Be- 
sides numerous  other  diplomatic  mis- 
sions he  has  four  times  been  ambassa- 
dor to  England,  three  times  in  Victoria's 
reign  and  once  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VII.  He  is  author  of  several  works  on 
political  economy  and  several  books  of 


fiction — some  of  them  in  English.  He 
said  in  part: 

"In  this  great  and  terrible  tragedy  of 
the  European  war  Serbia  has  suffered 
a  terrible  misfortune,  but  this  is  not  the 
worst  tragedy  she  has  suffered  in  her 
history  and  she  is  not  crushed.  Three 
times  she  was  able  to  push  back  the 
invading  armies  of  Austria,  only  to  be 
attacked  by  another  enemy,  the  terrible 
scourge  of  typhus.  It  was  then  that 
America  came  to  the  rescue  and  through 
her  help  the'  country  was  practically 
cleared  of  this  scourge.  Serbia  will 
never  forget  what  American  assistance 
meant  in  this  hour  of  trouble. 

"The  charges  that  Serbia  brought  on 
this  war  are  absurd.    Prior  to  this  Serbia 
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had  been  in  three  great  wars.  Her 
people  had  won  the  respect  of  the  world 
as  good  soldiers,  but  she  had  spent  prac- 
tically all  of  her  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies. No  country  had  greater  need  of 
peace  when  this  war  broke  out  than 
Serbia.  King  Peter  himself  told  me 
that  the  nation  was  in  no  condition  to 
enter  war  and  could  not  be  ready  for 
another  three  years.  Serbia  wanted 
peace. 

"The  explanation  of  the  Serbian 
tragedy  in  this  war  and  throughout  her 
history  is  that  she  is  located  on  the  route 
from  Central  Europe  to  Asia  Minor  and 
has  had  to  stand  as  a  buffer  against  inva- 
sions from  both  directions.  From  1350 
to  1464,  Serbia  was  fighting  to  stem 
the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Europe 
and  when  she  finally  had  to  give  in,  the 
Turks  swept  clear  to  the  gates  of  Vienna 
and  would  have  gone  beyond  had  it  not 
been  for  the  exhaustion  due  to  the  pre- 
vious Serbian  wars.     The  case  is  now 


reversed.  Germany  wants  to  open  the 
pathway  to  Asia  Minor  and  invasion  is 
from  the  opposite  direction.  Serbia 
stood  in  the  way  and  has  been  the  object 
of  German  attack. 

"The  Serbians  are  the  most  demo- 
cratic people  in  Europe  and  our  democ- 
racy is  safe  because  we  have  economic 
as  well  as  political  freedom.  There  is 
no  peasant  who  is  not  a  landed  pro- 
prietor. Each  peasant  owns  a  minimum 
of  property  which  cannot  be  sold  for 
any  reason  whatever.  No  man  has  less 
than  five  acres.  We  have  no  million- 
aires, it  is  true,  but  on  the  other  hand 
no  very  poor  people.  Other  democratic 
features  of  Serbia's  national  life  are 
compulsory  free  education  and  the  ob- 
ligation of  all  citizens  to  render  military 
service  to  their  country." 

In  closing  Mr.  Mijatovich  made  a 
plea  for  American  sympathy  for  Serbia 
and  for  its  support  in  the  peace  settle- 
ment which  is  to  come. 


THE  PEACE  SHIP 


"Many  of  the  finest  things  in  the 
world  have  been  accomplished  by  foolish 
idealists  who  have  rushed  in  where 
angels  feared  to  tread,  while  others  have 
stood  around  wondering  what  to  do." 
So  Rev.  William  E.  Barton,  presiding 
at  a  meeting  of  the  City  Club  on  March 
23,  referred  to  the  Ford  peace  expedition 
which  has  recently  been  a  subject  of  so 
much  humorous  and  caustic  comment 
by  the  American  press  and  public.  The 
occasion  of  this  meeting  was  an  address 
by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  a  member  of 
the  expedition.  Mr.  Jones  told  the  story 
of  "The  Peace  Ship".    He  said  in  part: 

"American  journalism  met  its  yellow- 
est level  in  reporting  this  excursion.  The 
European  estimate  of  the  Ford  peace 
expedition  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  American  people,  forced  as  they 
have  been  to  draw  their  conclusions  from 
the  only  source  of  information  available 
■ — the  press.  Instead  of  having  their 
attention  fixed  upon  the  real  purpose 
and  significance  of  the  expedition,  their 
minds  have  been  directed  to  the  exter- 
nalities of  the  expedition  and  to  the 
minor  disagreements  of  members  of  the 
party.    That  such  a  group,  made  up  of 


one  hundred  and  sixty  people,  gathered 
in  a  hurry  with  a  minimum  of  discretion 
and  a  maximum  of  enthusiasm,  could 
get  along  without  some  disagreement 
is  hardly  to  be  expected.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  an  expedition  organized,  as  some 
of  its  critics  think  it  ought  to  have  been 
organized,  conservatively  and  with  its 
personnel  carefully  weighed,  would  prob- 
ably never  have  gotten  started. 

"The  Ford  peace  expedition  has  been 
likened  to  the  Crusades — even  to  the 
Children's  Crusade — but  do  not  forget 
that  the  Crusades  paved  the  way  for  the 
highways  of  Europe.  The  results  of 
this  expedition  may  be  far  more  sig- 
nificant than  its  critics  realize.  The 
men  and  women  who  joined  it  were  in 
earnest,  and  the  people  of  Europe  recog- 
nized this  and  treated  them  accordingly. 
We  believe  that  the  expedition  justified 
itself  in,  at  least,  shocking  the  world 
into  an  understanding  that  the  United 
States  is  not  so  sordid  as  to  smother 
its  conscience  for  the  sake  of  war  profits. 

"The  four  neutral  countries  and  seven 
large  cities  that  we  visited  received  us 
unifoi-mly  with  respect  and  courtesy, 
and  the  press  tried  to  find  out  our  mes- 
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sage  and  to  deliver  it  faithfully.  In 
every  city  visited  the  party  was  received 
by  the  important  and  representative 
people  of  the  community,  and  numerous 
crowded  meetings  were  held  at  which 
members  were  enabled  to  explain  their 
mission.  These  meetings  were  arranged 
by  many  different  groups :  public  offi- 
cials, university  people,  socialist  and 
labor  organizations,  ministers'  associa- 
tions, clubs  of  various  kinds,  and  so  on. 
Nowhere  was  the  party  received  with 
anything  but  the  highest  consideration." 
Mr.  Jones  indicated  that  he  had  little 
confidence  that  anything  done  by  the 
permanent  commission  organized  by  the 
Ford  peace  party  would  have  any  large 
influence    with    the    belligerent    powers. 


because  the  American  newspaper  re- 
porters have  "queered"  the  expedition 
and  created  the  impression  abroad  that 
the  enterprise  has  no  support  among 
the   American   people. 

"In  neutral  Holland,  "Mr.  Jones  said, 
"three  hundred  thousand  men  are  at 
present  under  arms.  Many  of  the  school 
houses  are  closed  to  provide  barracks 
for  these  men.  The  country  is  groan- 
ing under  the  weight  of  it.  Holland 
has  no  desire  to  increase  its  army,  and 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  are  learn- 
ing their  lesson.  If  Europe  is  facing 
in  the  direction  of  disarmament,  Heaven 
forgive  the  United  States  if,  at  this  criti- 
cal time,  it  should  face  the  other  way." 


OUR  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 


Prof.  A.  R.  Hatton  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  ad- 
dressed the  City  Club,  March  30,  on 
"What  is  Wrong  with  our  State  Gov- 
ernments."    He  said: 

"You  will  remember  the  famous  dic- 
tum of  Lord  Bryce  as  to  the  conspicuous 
failure  of  the  government  of  American 
cities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  large 
American  city  today  is  far  better  gov- 
erned, either  from  the  standpoint  of 
democracy  or  efificiency,  than  is  the 
average  state.  That  is  due  in  part,  I 
suppose,  to  the  fact  that  the  cities  were 
the  first  element  of  government  to  feel 
the  pressure  of  modern  problems  and 
conditions.  It  was  there  that  the  im- 
pact of  our  new  economic  life  was  first 
felt.  •  But  it  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
state  government  that,  when  the  cities 
found  it  necessary  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  their  own  problem,  one  of  the 
first  things  they  found  it  necessary  to 
do  was  to  free  themselves  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  state  control.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  widespread  demand 
for  'home  rule'  for  cities. 

"Government,  as  I  see  it,  consists, 
first,  of  the  expression  of  the  sovereign 
will,  and,  second,  of  the  execution  of 
that  will.  In  this  country,  however,  par- 
ticularly in  our  states,  the  government 
has  failed  to  serve  these  two  purposes. 
That  i^  the  reason  for  the  demand  for 
direct  legislation — the  movement  of  the 


people  to  take  government  into  their 
own  hands:  In  spite  of  this  demand, 
however,  there  has,  strangely  enough, 
been  very  little  effort  to  cure  the  obvious 
defects  of  the  existing  state  organiza- 
tion. The  very  people  who  have  op- 
posed the  adoption  of  direct  legislation 
and  the  recall  have  very  frequently  op- 
posed the  bettering  of  the  organization 
of  the  representative  system. 

"The  organization  of  our  state  gov- 
ernments is  not  of  the  sort  that  would 
commend  itself  to  a  logical  mind  or  to  a 
mind  which  had  any  conception  of  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  American  people, 
in  all  things  except  politics,  are  perhaps 
the  most  inventive  people  on  the  earth. 
We  approach  business  problems  by  first 
inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  done  and  by  then  turning  our  minds 
to  the  perfecting  of  an  organization  to 
do  that  particular  kind  of  work.  In 
politics  and  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  accept  a  traditional  organiza- 
tion and  assume  that,  regardless  of  the 
work  to  be  performed,  that  organization 
must  do  it  better  than  any  other. 

"In  most  states  we  elect,  besides  the 
governor,  a  great  many  other  executive 
officials.  When  a  governor  assumes 
office,  he  takes  an  oath  to  execute  faith- 
fully the  laws  of  the  state.  And  yet 
anyone  who  examines  the  constitutions 
and  codes  of  our  various  states  must 
know  that  any  governor  who  takes  that 
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oath  promises  to  do  the  impossible.  In 
the  first  place,  the  governor  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  executive  power.  He  must 
depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  elective 
officers  over  whom  he  has  no  control 
and  who  are  under  no  obligations  to  co- 
operate with  him.  Frequently,  even 
when  there  is  no  difference  in  party, 
some  official,  to  gain  political  advantage, 
will  deliberately  set  himself  up  in  op- 
position to  the  governor. 

"Again,  in  large  measure,  the  laws  of 
our  American  states  depend  for  their 
execution  upon  men  elected  in  counties, 
townships  and  cities,  over  whom  the 
governor  -has  next  to  no  control.  In 
most  instances,  the  only  control  over 
them  in  their  administration  of  state 
laws  is  that  which  comes  through  the 
slow  and  cumbersome  process  of  the 
courts — and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
before  a  suit  against  one  of  these  officers 
can  be  settled,  all  reason  for  the  action 
has  disappeared. 

"If  a  governor  is  honest  and  really 
wishes  to  carry  out  his  campaign  prom- 
ises, he  very  often  finds,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  indicated,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  governors  who  are  entirely  in- 
sincere in  their  promises,  after  being 
elected  to  office  make  a  showy  display  of 
trying  to  enforce  the  law,  and,  having 
failed,  blame  it  on  the  system.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  people  have  put 
up  and  pulled,  down  one  governor  after 
another  until  they  have  come  to  feel 
that  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  who 
the  governor  is,  or  whether  they  have, 
any  governor  at  all,  and  that  they  must 
take  action  in  their  own  hands.  The 
present  system  courts  inefficiency  and 
insincerity,  and  encourages  hypocrisy  on 
the  part  of  the  governor. 

"In  all  of  our  American  states  we 
elect  a  legislative  body  of  two  houses. 
Its  members  are  elected  presumably  be- 
cause they  are  adherents  of  a  particular 
party,  which  stands  for  some  policy  in 
the  state  government.  Now  it  often 
happens  that  when  a  party  gets  into 
power,  pledging  the  enactment  or  repeal 
of  certain  laws,  a  bill  that  would  carry 
out  a  part  of  the  obligations  of  the  plat- 
form is  introduced  in  the  senate  and 
another  bill  carrying  out  another  part 
of  the  obligations  is  introduced  in  the 
house.     Each  house  passes  its  bill,  only 


to  have  it  fail  in  the  other  house.  The 
consequence  is  that  practically  none  of 
the  pledges  are  carried  out  and  the 
people  don't  know  where  to  place  the 
responsibility. 

"And  what  of  the  laws  that  are  pas- 
sed by  the  American  legislatures?  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  session  laws  of 
Illinois  for  1915.  The  bulk  of  the  legis- 
lation felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  British 
empire  in  1914,  the  year  of  great  crisis, 
when  an  enormous  number  of  readjust- 
ments were  necessary,  was  just  about 
half  that  of  the  laws  of  the  Illinois 
legislature  for  1915.  There  is  too  much 
legislation  and  the  system  as  it  now  ex- 
ists furthers  that  undesirable  end. 
The  system  discourages  leadership 
in  the  legislature — and  until  we  have 
learned  in  this  country  to  develop 
strong,  wise  and  democratic  lead- 
ership, we  shall  be  floundering  further 
and  further  in  the  direction  of  irrespon- 
sible and  inefficient  government. 

"Of  legislation  which  is  positively  cor- 
rupt and  legislation  that  is  positively 
ridiculous,  illustrations  can  be  found  at 
random.  Some  of  this  is  due  to  mere 
carelessness  in  drafting.  Several  years 
ago  I  assisted  in  drafting  a  law  in  Ohio 
to  make  available,  in  various  cities,  three 
optional  forms  of  city  government. 
Much  to  my  surprise  after  the  law  had 
been  passed,  with  some  emasculation,  I 
found  that  its  most  important  section 
contained  some  language  that  had  ap- 
parently no  reference  to  anything  in  the 
bill  at  all  and  which  made  the  law 
absolutely   unusable. 

"Now  what  of  the  remedies :  In  the 
first  place,  if  we  are  going  to  elect  gov- 
ernors, we  should  elect  no  other  execu- 
tive state  official.  A  governor  should 
have  power  to  appoint  other  executive 
officials  after  the  manner  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  appointing  his  cabinet.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  auditor,  let  him  be  chosen  by 
the  state  legislature.  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  the  appointment 
to  the  governor.  Most  people  who  ob- 
ject to  that,  fail  to  recall  that  we  have 
no  real  distinct  department  of  audits  in 
the  federal  government,  that  it  is  merely 
a  division  of  the  department  of  the  treas- 
ury. And  we  never  have  had  a  financial 
scandal  in  the  whole  history  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 
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"In  the  second  place,  I  would  pro- 
vide that  the  governor  should  sit  with 
the  legislature ;  that  he  should  have  the 
right  to  discuss  measures  that  come  be- 
fore the  legislature  and  to  introduce 
bills ;  that  he  should  be  required  to  for- 
mulate and  introduce  the  annual  budget. 
What  business  would  so  organize  itself 
that  it  would  never  pennit  the  general 
manager  to  meet  with  the  board  of  di- 
rectors or  communicate  with  them  except 
in  writing?  And  yet  that  is  the  ridicu- 
lous system  that  we  have  in  our  state  and 
national  government. 

"What  would  be  the  result  if  the  gov- 
ernor were  permitted  to  sit  with  the 
legislature  and  to  introduce  bills.  In  the 
first  place,  the  legislature  would  get  its 
information  direct  and  at  a  great  saving 
of  time.  In  the  second  place,  the  gov- 
ernor would  become  the  responsible 
head  of  a  party,  which  could  be  held 
absolutely  responsible  for  carrying  out 
its  platform  obligations,  for  if  members 
.of  the  legislature  did  not  introduce  the 
bills,  the  governor  would  be  expected 
to  introduce  them.  In  the  third  place, 
it  would  provide  for  a  responsible  execu- 
tive, for  the  governor  would  hold  the 
legislature  up  to  the  performance  of  its 
duty,  and  the  members  of  the  legislature 
would  demand  from  the  governor  an 
explanation  of  his  administrative  acts 
and  policies.  I  am  not  suggesting  any- 
thing radical.  I  am  suggesting  some- 
thing that  has  already  been  found  to 
work  well  in  cities  which  have  in  a  de- 
gree broken  these  shackles  of  the  old 
traditional  system. 

"Next,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  have  two  Houses  in  a  state  Legis- 


lature. It  would  make  for  both  democ- 
racy and  efficiency  if  we  would  forthwith 
abolish  one  house.  The  two-house  sys- 
tem has  merely  made  for  irresponsibility. 
It  has  permitted  parties  to  avoid  their 
pledges.  It  has  resulted  in  inefficiency 
and  poorly  drafted  legislation.  The 
argument  commonly  made  for  a  two- 
house  legislature  is  that  if  a  bill  is  defec- 
tive it  can  be  improved  in  the  second 
house.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one 
hundred  the  bill  deteriorates  in  quality  by 
going  to  a  second  house,  for  it  makes 
both  bodies  careless.  Just  across  the 
border,  the  provincial  governments  are 
operating  with  one  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Practical  politicians  in  Canada 
have  told  me,  without  exception,  that 
the  present  system  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  two-house  system. 

"No  mere  scheme  of  organization  will 
give  us  good  government,  but  it  is  very 
desirable,  nevertheless,  to  create  systems 
of  government  that  are  so  simple  that 
the  people  can  see  what  they  are  doing. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  policing  a  city 
is  to  light  it.  If  we  can  create  a  govern- 
ment so  simple  that  the  light  of  publicity 
will  shine  through  it,  a  great  many  of 
the  difficulties  that  we  now  complain  of 
will  not  exist. 

"All  we  want  is  to  give  the  people  a 
chance  to  secure  as  good  government  as 
they  are  capable  of.  More  than  that  we 
have  no  right  to  ask  under  a  democracy. 
When  a  thoroughly  simple  democratic 
scheme  of  government  fails  to  cure  our 
political  ills,  the  only  hope  is  found  in 
the  spread  of  better  sense." 


THE  ASHTABULA  PLAN 


In  the  last  two  decades  we  have  had  a 
succession  of  new  plans  of  city  govern- 
ment, the  "Galveston"  and  "Des  Moines" 
plans  of  commission  government,  the 
"Dayton  City  Manager  Plan,"  and  others 
not  so  well  known.  The  latest  wrinkle  is 
the  "Ashtabula  plan."  This  is  the  City 
Manager  plan  modified  by  the  election  of 
the  council  by  an  electoral  system  de- 
signed to  secure  to  all  elements  of  the 
population  representation  in  proportion 
to  their  voting  strength  and  by  the  can- 


didates they  really  prefer.  The  electoral 
system  used  in  Ashtabula,  which  is 
known  as  the  "Hare  system"  of  propor- 
tional representation,  is  not  new,  nor  is 
it  applicable  only  to  municipal  councils. 
It  is  in  use  for  the  election  of  legislative 
bodies  in  South  Africa,  Tasmania,  and 
Denmark,  and  it  is  embodied  in  the 
Home  Rule  Act,  recently  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  for  the  election  of 
the  Senate  and  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  set  up  in  Ireland  at'  the 
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close  of  the  war.  Its  first  application  in 
America  was  for  the  election,  on  No- 
vember 2,  1915,  of  the  city  council  of 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Mr.  John  H,  Humphreys,  secretary  of 
the  Proportional  Representation  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  who  was  returning  to 
England,  via  Canada  and  this  country, 
after  visiting  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land in  connection  with  recent  legislation 
embodying  proportional  representation, 
spoke  on  this  subject  at  the  City  Club  on 
March  9.  On  the  previous  day  Mr.  C.  G. 
Hoag,  general  secretary  of  the  American 
Proportional  Representation  League,  ad- 
dressed the  Government  Committee  on 
the  same  subject,  with  special  reference 
to  American  conditions.  Mr.  Hoag  said, 
in  part  : 

"There  are  three  distinct  systems  of 
electing  representative  bodies :  ( 1 )  elec- 
tion by  single-member  districts ;  (2) 
election  at  large  with  the  provision  that 
each  voter  shall  have  as  many  votes  as 
there  are  seats  to  be  filled,  and  (3)  pro- 
portional representation. 

"Election  by  single-member  districts 
makes  possible  minority  control,  as  the 
results  depend  largely  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  votes  happen  to  be  distributed 
among  the  districts.  Moreover,  the 
shift  of  a  few  votes  in  close  districts  may 
change  the  whole  complexion  of  the 
council. 

"The  ordinary  system  of  election  at 
large  is  even  worse  than  the  ward  sys- 
tem, as  it  permits  the  largest  group  of 
voters  to  secure  all  the  representatives, 
so  that  all  other  groups  get  none.  Thus 
the  council  becomes  not  a  representative 
body  at  all  but  a  mere  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  largest  group  of  voters. 

"The  principle  underlying  propor- 
tional representation  is  that  each  member 
of  a  representative  body  should  be 
elected  by  a  unanimous  constituency  of 
voters  numerous  enough  to  have  a  right 
to  elect  one  member.  This  system  dif- 
fers from  the  ward  system  only  in  the 
nature  of  the  constituency  that  elects 
each  member ;  under  the  ward  system  the 
constituency — in  the  case  of  a  council  of 
nine,  say — is  a  ninth  of  the  voters  who 
live  together  and  think  differently ;  under 
the  proportional  system  it  is  a  ninth  of 
the  voters  (approximately)  who  live 
anywhere  in  the  city,  but  think  alike. 


"It  is  evident  that  if  the  members  of 
a  city  council  are  elected  by  unanimous 
constituencies  thus,  each  group  or  party 
of  voters  will  secure  neither  more  nor 
fewer  seats  than  its  voting  strength  en- 
titles it  to. 

"The  indispensable  condition  of  carry- 
ing out  the  proportional  system,"  said 
Mr.  Hoag,  "is  to  elect  the  council  either 
at  large  or  by  districts,  each  one  of  which 
is  to  have  several  members.  It  is  also 
necessary  that,  no  matter  how  many 
councilors  are  being  elected  in  the  city 
or  district  in  question,  each  voter  shall 
have  but  one  vote — the  same  number 
that  he  would  have  under  the  ward  sys- 
tem. In  order  that  the  desired  number 
of  constituencies,  approximately  equal  in 
side,  may  be  built  up  by  means  of  the 
ballots  cast,  it  is  found  desirable  to  allow 
the  voter  to  express  his  choices  among 
the  candidates  preferentially,  using  the 
figure  1  for  his  first  choice,  the  figure  2 
for  his  second  choice,  etc.  With  ballots 
thus  marked  (for  as  many  or  as  few 
choices  as  the  voters  care  to  express) 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  building  up,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
voters  as  expressed  on  their  ballots,  as 
many  constituencies  as  there  are  seats  to 
be  filled.  If  any  candidate  receives  more 
first-choice  votes  than  are  necessary  to 
insure  his  election,  the  ballots  in  excess 
of  the  number  needed  are  passed  on  to 
other  candidates,  each  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  voter,  as  expressed  on  it. 
Then  the  weakest  candidates  are  suc- 
cessively eliminated  and  their  ballots 
transferred  in  like  manner,  each  to  the 
next  highest  preference  of  the  voter  who 
cast  it,  until  the  number  of  constituencies 
is  reduced  to  the  number  of  the  seats. 
Of  course,  only  the  first  choices  are 
counted  at  the  precincts,  the  necessary 
transfers  being  all  made  at  the  electoral 
headquarters  of  the  entire  district. 

"Under  this  system,"  said  Mr.  Hoag, 
"the  voter  dares  to  express  his  real  will, 
for  the  device  of  the  transferable  vote 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  make  sure 
that,  if  his  favorite  candidate  is  de- 
feated, his  vote  will  count  nevertheless 
for  his  next  highest  preference  among 
the  candidates  who  can  make  use  of  it. 
Thus  the  system  gives  the  voter  a  new 
freedom.  It  assures  control  to  the  ma- 
jority, due  representation  to^  lall  sub- 
stantial  minorities,   and  the   election  of 
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the  candidates  personally  preferred  by 
the  several  groups  of  voters. 

"Proportional  representation  must  not 
be  confused  v^ith  the  'preferential  voting' 
system,  which  has  been  introduced  in  a 
number  of  American  communities.  This 
latter  system  is  designed  to  elect  officials 
by  majority  instead  of  by  mere  plurality. 
Even  this  purpose  it  carries  out  only  im- 
perfectly. It  is  not  intended  to  secure 
proportional  representation." 

Mr.  Humphreys,  secretary  of  the  Pro- 
portional Representation  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  who  spoke  at  the  Club  on 
March  9,  said  in  part: 

"The  object  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  to  make  Congress,  state 
legislatures,  and  city  councils  fully  and 
fairly  representative  of  all  who  vote. 
The  present  system  gives  no  such  guar- 
antee. The  minority,  large  or  small,  in 
any  district  which  elects  but  one  member 
cannot  obtain  representation ;  thus  large 
minorities  may  be  permanently  cut  off 
from  the  representative  body.  In  the 
city  of  Adelaide,  Australia,  every  mem- 
ber elected  belongs  to  the  Labor  Party, 
the  remainder  of  the  citizens,  numbering 
40  per  cent,  having  no  prospect  of  ever 
electing  a  representative.  In  British  Co- 
lumbia the  Conservatives  have  all  the 
seats.  Such  monopoly  encourages  cor- 
ruption. 

"The  present  system,  so  unjust  to  mi- 
norities, is  frequently  quite  as  unfair  to 
majorities.  Under  it  the  results  of  elec- 
tions depend  upon  the  way  in  which  po- 
litical forces  are  distributed.  In  the  con- 
gressional elections  of  1912  the  Demo- 
crats of  Indiana,  with  46  per  cent  of 
the  votes,  elected  all  thirteen  congress- 
men. In  the  same  year  the  Democrats 
of  Illinois  polled  461,185  votes  and  ob- 
tained twenty  seats ;  the  Progressives 
polled  251,556  votes,  but  obtained  only 
two  seats.  In  other  words,  it  required 
five  times  as  many  votes  to  elect  a  Pro- 
gressive congressman  as  to  elect  a 
Democratic  congressman. 

"The  retention  in  the  City  Council  of 
able  representatives  desired  bv  large 
number?  of  citizens  now  depends  upon 


their  ability  to  win  a  strenuous  personal 
fight  in  a  local  ward.  The  new  system 
abolishes  ward  politics,  renders  mud- 
slinging  useless,  compels  candidates  to 
fight  on  policies,  makes  the  council  fully 
representative,  and  allows  each  party  or 
group  of  voters  to  obtain  representation 
through  the  candidates  they  most  prefer. 

"The  proportional  system  most  suit- 
able for  city  elections  is  that  recently 
adopted  by  the  city  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
It  is  known  as  the  Hare  system.  To  use 
this  system  Chicago  would  be  divided 
into  a  few  large  electoral  districts,  each 
electing  several  aldermen.  Each  elector 
would  have  one  vote.  This  would  allow 
only  one-seventh  of  the  electors  in  a  dis- 
trict electing  seven  members  to  secure 
a  representative.  An  alderman  would 
retain  his  seat  if  at  the  next  election  he 
still  polled  one-seventh  of  the  votes. 
This  affords  reasonable  security  of 
tenure  and  will  attract  good  candidates. 
The  single  vote  in  the  large  district  thus 
guarantees  representation  to  minorities. 
The  vote  is  made  transferable  to  prevent 
any  wastage  of  votes  and  to  insure  the 
rule  of  the  majority.  The  transfers  of 
the  votes  are  controlled  by  the  prefer- 
ences expressed  by  the  voters.  Votes 
given  to  any  candidate  in  excess  of  the 
number  required  for  election  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  next  choice  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  successful  candidate. 

"This  system,  unlike  the  minority  sys- 
tem in  use  in  electing  the  legislature  of 
Illinois,  is  most  flexible.  Wherever  it 
has  been  tried  there  has  never  been  an 
uncontested  election.  Its  results  so  far 
are  that  it  is  finding  increasing  favor  in 
all  parts  of  the  British  dominions  and 
will  be  applied  to  parliamentary  elections 
in  Ireland  when  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
comes  into  operation.  The  system  has 
the  active  support  of  most  of  the  leading 
municipal  reformers  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  of  such  eminent  Europeans  as 
Viscount  Bryce.  President  Poincare  of 
France,  Premier  Briand  of  France,  and 
the  leading  statesmen  of  Belgium,  Swe- 
den, Denmark  and  Holland." 
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THE  DAYTON  "COMMISSION-MANAGER"  PLAN 


The  plan  of  employing  experts,  irre- 
spective of  residence  and  political  affilia- 
tion, as  the  administrative  heads  of 
cities,  is  very  common  in  Europe.  Until 
recently,  however,  American  cities  have 
held  very  strictly  to  the  plan  of  electing 
their  mayors  and  even  minor  officials, 
men  generally  of  political  rather  than 
administrative  fitness.  Under  the  Com- 
mission-Manager plan  of  city  govern- 
ment, adopted  in  recent  years  by  many 
cities  in  this  country  as  an  improvement 
on  the  commission  plan,  the  administra- 
tive side  of  the  city  government  is  in 
charge  of  a  manager  employed  by  the 
commission — a  small  elective  body  which 
determines  the  policies  of  the  city.  The 
city  manager  is  supposed  to  be  a  man 
of  special  training  and  may  be  employed 
from  any  part  of  the  country.  The  city 
with  which  the  Commission-Manager 
plan  is  most  prominently  identified  in 
the  public  mind  is  Dayton,  Ohio.  On 
March  17,  J.  N.  Switzer,  of  the  Dayton 
city  commission,  spoke  before  the  City 
Club  on  Dayton's  experience  with  the 
Commission-Manager  plan.  He  said  in 
part: 

"Dayton  is  a  manufacturing  city,  and 
when  our  people  began  to  inquire  how 
efficiency  and  economy  might  be  de- 
veloped in  city  work  they  turned  to  their 
industries  for  an  example.  They  en- 
deavored to  work  out  a  business  plan 
of  government,  and  finally  decided  to 
organize  the  city  work  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  an  industrial  concern.  As 
the  board  of  directors  of  such  a  concern 
employs  a  general  manager  and  relies 
upon  him  for  results,  the  city  commission 
under  the  Dayton  plan  employs  a  city 
manager,  fitted  by  training  and  experi- 
ence for  getting  the  best  results  in  ad- 
ministration. The  city  manager  is  sub- 
ject at  all  times  to  the  commissioners, 
of  whom  there  are  five,  elected  at  large 
on  a  non-partisan  ballot.     This  plan  has 


the  advantage  of  centralizing  authority 
and  fixing  responsibility.  Another  big 
advantage  is  that  there  are  no  frequent 
election  changes  to  interfere  with  the 
big  program  of  work  that  may  be 
planned  and  carried  through. 

"Much  attention  is  devoted  to  bring- 
ing the  city's  affairs  home  to  the  citizens 
and  giving  them  a  better  understanding 
of  what  their  city  is  doing  for  them. 
The  city's  work  is  constantly  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  commissioners  before  im- 
provement associations,  men's  clubs, 
etc.  A  recent  municipal  exhibit  ar- 
ranged by  the  city  attracted  much  public 
attention.  Boards  of  citizens,  dealing 
with  such  subjects  as  civil  service,  city 
planning,  markets,  the  building  code  and 
revision  of  street  names  and  numbers, 
have  been  formed  to  co-operate  with  the 
city  government,  serving  without  pay. 

'^Politics  is  not  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  administration  of  city  affairs.  In  the 
safety  department  there  was  no  head  for 
over  a  year,  because  the  right  man  could 
not  be  found  at  once  to  direct  it — the 
city  manager  in  the  meantime  looking 
after  its  operation.  How  many  times 
under  the  old  political  system  would  an 
offce  paying  a  $4,000  salary  remain 
vacant  until  the  most  competent  man 
could  be  found  to  fill  it?" 

Mr.  Switzer  gave  a  rapid  survey,  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides,  of  important  re- 
sults accomplished  in  Dayton  under  the 
new  system.  He  showed  instances  of 
improvements  in  the  accounting  system 
and  general  financial  management  of  the 
city,  of  savings  effected  by  better  meth- 
ods of  purchasing,  of  physical  improve- 
ments planned  or  completed,  such  as  new 
sewer  and  garbage  plants,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  public  welfare  activities,  includ- 
ing better  care  of  the  public  health, 
which  has  already  seen  results  in  a  de- 
creased death  rate,  particularly  among 
infants. 
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THE  HOUSTON  TAX  PLAN 


J.  J.  Pastoriza,  Commissioner  of 
Taxes,  Houston,  Texas,  addressed  the 
City  Club  on  May  8,  on  the  Houston 
plan  of  taxation.    He  said : 

"The  Houston  plan  provides  for  full 
assessment  of  land  values  for  taxation, 
partial  assessment  of  buildings  and  no 
assessment  of  bank  deposits,  credits  and 
certain  other  forms  of  personal  prop- 
erty. The  constitution  of  Texas  pro- 
vides that  all  property,  real,  personal 
and  mixed,  be  assessed  for  taxation  at 
its  full  cash  value. 

"When  I  took  office  as  land  and  tax 
commissioner  in  1911  tax  dodging  was 
as  prevalent  in  Houston  as.  it  is  in  other 
places  where  the  general  property  tax 
system  prevails.  Since  each  man  did 
his  own  valuing  the  result  was  great  in- 
equality and  unfairness.  Big  land  hold- 
ers were  favored  at  the  expense  of  small 
home  owners,  and  of  the  few  who  made 
a  comparatively  fair  return  of  personal 
property. 

"So  we  started  to  institute  the  Hous- 
ton plan.  Land  and  buildings  were  re- 
assessed under  the  Somers  system. 
Land  was  entered  on  the  rolls  at  full 
value,  improvements  at  25  per  cent  of 
value  and  notes,  bank  deposits  and 
household  goods  were  omitted  alto- 
gether. Street  railway  franchises  were 
assessed  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  city. 

"Full  publicity  was  given  to  this 
change.  The  knowledge  that  money  in 
bank  would  not  be  taxed  brought  to  the 
Houston  banks  many  deposits  from 
other  cities,  and  local  money  that  had 
been  hoarded.  A  building  boom  set  in. 
The  population  of  the  city  increased, 
while  house  rents  decreased.  In  1910, 
the  year  before  the  Houston  plan  was 
put  in  operation,  the  city  directory  con- 
tained 50,490  names.  In  1913  the  di- 
rectory contained  70,881  names,  an  esti- 
mated increase  in  population  of  over 
25,000.  From  1911  to  1913  bank  depo- 
sits increased  over  $7,000,000. 

"On  the  issue  of  continuing  the  Hous- 
ton plan,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
a  few  land  speculators,  I  was  re-elected 
in  1913  and  again  in  1915  by  over- 
whelming majorities.     The  last  time  the 


vote  was  3  to  1.  A  number  of  Texas 
cities  began  to  imitate  the  Houston  plan. 

"Notwithstanding  the  generall  satis- 
faction which  the  plan  gave,  a  few  land 
speculators  declared  they  would  destroy 
it.  One  of  these  filed  a  suit,  claiming 
that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  court  a  judgment,  and 
an  order  that  the  city  of  Houston  tax 
all  forms  of  property,  according  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  state.  The 
city  appealed,  but  in  the  meantime  felt 
compelled  to  comply  with  the  order  of 
the  court.  The  assessment  for  1915  had 
been  practically  completed,  so  a  new  one 
had  to  be  made.  The  assessed  value  of 
improvements  had  to  be  quadrupled. 
We  were  also  required  to  assess  all  cash, 
notes,  mortgages,  household  goods  and 
other  personal  property, 

"There  was  general  dissatisfaction 
and  complaint.  The  small  taxpayers,  as 
a  rule,  returned  their  property  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  court.  But  the 
large  ones  and  particularly  the  five  who 
had  brought  the  suit,  refused  to  assess 
their  buildings  at  over  50  per  cent  on 
the  dollar,  and  some  returned  them  at 
less.  All  but  one  swore  that  they  had 
no  personal  property.  The  result  was 
inequality  as  great  as  before  the  Hous- 
ton plan  went  into  operation. 

"But  having  power  to  equalize  assess- 
ments, we  proceeded  to  reduce  all  build- 
ing assessments  returned  at  full  value  to 
50  cents  on  the  dollar  and  to  raise  all 
to  that  figure  which  had  been  returned 
at  less.  So  we  had  land  assessed  at  full 
value,  buildings  at  50  per  cent  and  some 
personal  property  assessed  which  had 
previ-ously  escaped.  Out  of  $40,000,000 
bank  deposits  we  had  gotten  but  $250.- 
000  on  the  rolls,  and  out  of  untold  mil- 
lions in  loans  we  only  got  a  million  in 
notes  and  mortgages.  Much  of  thi- 
was  the  property  of  widows  who  had 
been  left  insurance  money,  of  working 
men  who  had  saved  a  little,  and  of  idiots 
and  lunatics  under  guardianship. 

"When  we  started  to  assess  buildings 
at  100  per  cent  building  activity  ceased 
during  the  year  up  to  the  month  of  July. 
That  month  we  let  it  be  known  that  we 
would  assess  buildings  at  only  50  per 
cent  and  building  activity  increased. 
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"As  soon  as  we  commenced  to  tax 
cash  and  notes  at  the  beginning  of  1915 
our  bank  deposits  fell  and  in  90  days 
had  decreased  $3,864,000,  according  to 
report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  treas- 
ury. Building  activity  dropped  ofif, 
building  permits  in  1915  being  about 
$2,444,000  as  against  $5,432,000  for  the 
year  immediately  following  the  one  in 
which  the  Houston  plan  was  adopted. 
The  banks  became  frightened  over  the 
situation.  Depositors  were  threatening 
to  withdraw  their  money  to  evade  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  One  banker  told  me  that 
he  had  received  orders  to  send  $300,000 
east  on  that  account.  Another  one  said 
he  had  orders  to  send  $75,000  for  de- 
posit in  Canada  for  the  same  reason. 

"Realizing  that  constitutional  taxa- 
tion was  repugnant  we  mailed  circulars 
to  the  taxpayers  enclosing  return  postals 
on  which  was  printed  a  request  that  the 
tax  ofifice  refrain  from  taxation  of  cash 
or  notes  and  promising  to  sustain  me 
should  I  so  decide.     So  manv  signed  and 


returned  those  cards  that  we  decided 
again  to  violate  the  taxation  provision  of 
the  state  constitution.  We  let  it  be  known 
that  cash,  notes,  mortgages  and  certain 
other  forms  of  personal  property  would 
not  be  taxed  in  1916.  The  assessment 
of  buildings  for  1916  will  be  at  but  50 
per  cent,  with  depreciation  for  age  and 
utility  deducted.  There  is  practically 
no  danger  of  renewal  of  court  proceed- 
ings, for  the  tax  kickers  in  signing  their 
assessments  violated  the  law  and  by 
their  act  re-established  the  Houston 
plan  in  principle  if  not  in  exact  per- 
centage. 

"Thus  the  Houston  plan  has  been 
restored  in  principle,  though  the  build- 
ing assessment  has  not  been  placed  at  as 
low  a  percentage  as  before.  All  that 
the  kickers  have  accomplished  is  to  make 
clearer  than  ever  the  impracticability  of 
general  property  taxation,  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  desirability  of  the  Hous- 
ton plan." 


HOME  RULE  AND  THE  SPRINGFIELD  GAS  RATE  CASE 


"I  believe  the  city  of  Chicago  to  be 
today  making  a  mistake  by  not  exerting 
all  its  influence  in  aid  of  the  present 
effort  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion to  reduce  the  excessive  gas  rate 
now  being  charged  its  inhabitants."  said 
A.  D.  Stevens,  City  Attorney  of  Spring- 
field, 111.,  speaking  at  the  City  Club,  May 
9,  on  the  recent  decision  of  the  commis- 
sion in  the  Springfield  gas  rate  case. 
"I  appreciate  fully,"  continued  Mr. 
Stevens,  "the  fight  which  this  city  is 
making  for  home  rule  and  the  benefits 
which  are  accruing  to  the  other  cities 
of  the  state  through  Chicago's  example. 
I  am  myself  a  firm  believer  in  home  rule, 
and  w'ould  be  the  last  person  to  sacrifice 
that  great  principle  in  any  degree.  I 
w^ould  not,  how^ever,  under  present  con- 
ditions, regard  a  proceeding  by  the 
State  Public  Utilities  Commission  to  de- 
termine and  enforce  a  reasonable  public 
service  rate  within  the  city  of  Chicago 
as  in  any  way  sacrificing  the  principle 
of  home  rule,  or  as  any  obstacle  or 
hindrance  to  the  efforts  being  made  to 
obtain  it.     On  the  contrary,  I  w^ould  re- 


gard such  a  proceeding  as  an  aid  in 
securing  it.  True  home-rule  sentiment 
concerns  itself  rather  with  the  results  to 
be  accomplished  by  it  than  its  mere  form, 
and  is  best  cultivated  by  a  willingness 
to  sacrifice  form,  through  the  use  of 
other  instrumentalities,  known  to  ac- 
complish, at  least  in  part,  one  of  the 
results  which  constitute  the  purpose  of 
its  existence. 

"If  it  were  presently  optional  with 
Chicago  to  use  either  home  rule  or  state 
regulation  in  the  control  of  its  privately 
owned  public  utilities,  no  question  would 
exist  in  my  mind  but  that  the  former 
method  should  be  adopted.  But  in  the 
absence  of  a  present  availability  of  that 
method  sincere  home  rule  advocates  can 
not  in  my  opinion  afford  to  expose  their 
motives  to  the  criticism  of  having 
adopted  a  policy  which  in  any  way 
savors  of  rule  or  ruin." 

The  chief  interest  in  the  Springfield 
gas  rate  case,  which  Mr.  Stevens  dis- 
cussed, is  that  the  decision  involved  the 
first  determination  of  service  rates  af- 
fecting one   of   the   larger  cities  of  the 
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state  to  be  made  by  the  Utilities  Com- 
mission. The  case  grew  out  of  the  effort 
of  the  City  of  Springfield  to  reduce  the 
price  of  gas  from  the  prevailing  price 
of  $1.00  per  thousand  feet.  The  de- 
cision of  the  commission  resulted  in  a 
reduction  to  eighty  cents.  Discussing 
the  hearings  before  the  commission,  Mr. 
Stevens  said : 

"The  method  adopted  by  the  com- 
pany, in  its  endeavor  to  procure  from 
the  commission  the  allowance  of  a  rate 
even  higher  than  the  $1.00  per  1,000 
feet  then  charged,  was  that  commonly 
followed  in  rate  cases  by  utility  holding 
syndicates,  which  is,  to  procure  high 
values  upon  which  to  receive  a  return  by 
making  minute  subdivisions  of  items  of 
cost,  the  application  of  excessive  over- 
head percentages,  the  elimination  of  ac- 
crued depreciation  and,  finally,  by  the 
addition  of  a  large  sum  for  going  value. 

"Of  these  attempts,  the  one  evidencing 
the  greatest  shrewdness  is  probably  that 
of  subdividing  items  of  cost.  Take  for 
instance  a  gas  main  of  given  size  and 
length.  By  first  dividing  the  completed 
main  into  materials  and  labor,  then  sub- 
dividing materials  into  pipe,  freight, 
lead,  etc.,  pipe  into  weight  per  foot  and 
cost  per  ton,  and  trenching  into  width 
and  depth,  a  large  number  of  units  are 
created,  many  of  which  must  not  only 
be  multiplied  into  each  other,  but  also 
into  an  almost  equal  number  of  labor- 
cost  units,  and  in  this  process  of  mul- 
tiplication, increases  in  the  amount  as- 
signed each  unit  which  are  so  slight  in 
themselves  as  to  excite  no  notice  will  in 
the  aggregate  create  enormous  differ- 
ences. 

"The  claim  made  by  utilities  for  large 
additions  in  the  way  of  overheads  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  reproduction  method 
of  ascertaining  values  for  rate  making 
purposes.  Under  the  theory  under 
which  that  method  should  proceed,  the 
value  of  the  property  is  what  it  would 
cost  to  reproduce  another  plant  of  equal 
capacity  and  efficiency  under  present 
day  prices  and  conditions,  less  deprecia- 
tion. Properly  and  logically  applied, 
this  method  has  compensating  features 
which,  in  the  absence  of  more  reliable 
data,  produce  a  result  reasonably  fair 
to  both  the  company  and  the  public.  As 
commonly  applied  of  late,  however,  it 
is  in  many  respects  unjustly  advantage- 


ous to  the  company  and  correspondingly 
unfair  to  the  public. 

"Because  no  utility  of  any  size  has 
ever  been  constructed  at  one  time  as  a 
whole,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  ac- 
curately the  saving  from  wholesale  con- 
struction, so  that,  while  comparatively 
large  overheads  are  included,  the  cor- 
responding reduction  in  unit  costs,  which 
should  result  from  wholesale  construc- 
tion, is  lost  to  the  public.  Several  glar- 
ing inconsistencies  in  the  reproduction 
method  as  now  used  have  led  our  high- 
est courts  to  repudiate  it  entirely  as  to 
certain  classes  of  property,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  Commissioner 
Shaw  of  the  Utilities  Commission,  who 
conducted  the  hearings,  that  the  com- 
mission's engineers  in  the  Springfield 
case  were,  instructed  to  bring  in  a  valua- 
tion based  upon  normal  actual  cost,  the 
operation  of  which  is  to  allow  to  the 
company  as  value  such  costs,  and  such 
only,  as  would  have  been  incurred  in  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  judgment,  and  to 
protect  the  public  from  exorbitant  values 
based  upon  expenditures  in  excess  of 
such  amount. 

"The  overhead  values  allowed  by  the 
commission  appear  to  the  city  to  be  ex- 
cessive if  based  upon  values  determined 
by  the  normal  actual  cost  method,  but 
the  principle  contended  for  by  the  city, 
that  under  this  method  the  allowance 
for  overheads  should  be  slight,  is  ap- 
parently approved  by  the  text  of  the 
commission's  opinion,  although  not 
rigidly  applied  in  reaching  the  result. 

"In  round  numbers,  the  question  of 
whether  a  deduction  should  be  made 
from  cost-new  to  cover  accrued  de- 
preciation involved  5  cents  per  1,000 
in  the  Springfield  rate.  It  was  con- 
tended by  the  company  that,  because  the 
plant  was  operating  at  practically  100 
per  cent  efficiency,  no  deduction  should 
he  made  for  this  item.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  contended  by  the  city  that 
the  value  of  utility  property  depended 
primarily  upon  the  amount  of  service 
which  could  be  rendered  by  it,  and  that 
its  present  value  could  in  no  event  ex- 
ceed that  part  of  its  value-new  which 
would  be  proportionate  to  the  service  re- 
maining in  it  after  deducting  the  past 
service,  which  it  had  already  rendered. 
The  commission  upheld  the  city's  con- 
tention,   and    in    so    doing    followed    an 
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almost  unanimous  line  of  decisions  by 
the  courts  of  this  country,  the  only  ex- 
ceptions being  two  decisions  from  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  two  of  our  extreme 
Western  states. 

"Under  the  head  of  going-  value  the 
company  contended  for  the  allowance  of 
a  separate  and  additional  item,  aggregat- 
ing over  $300,000,  alleged  to  inhere  as 
value  in  its  property  as  a  whole  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  an  operating  con- 
cern, and  was  enjoying  and  likely  to 
continue  to  enjoy  a  rate  of  return  in 
excess  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  No 
showing  was  made  of  uncompensated 
early  losses  incurred  by  the  company  in 
estalblishing  its  business,  and  the  valua- 
tion of  each  of  the  engineers  assumed 
a  normal  demand  for  the  plant's  service. 
The  commission  therefore  refused  to 
allow  this  claim,  and  in  so  doing  again 
followed  an  almost  unanimous  line  of 
court  and  commission  decisions. 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Springfield 
order  seems  to  clearly  indicate  that  in- 
sofar as  it  is  possible  for  regulation  of 
privately  owned  public  utilities  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  exorbitant 
charges,  such  protection  will  be  afforded 
the  people  of  this  state.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  contending  that 
regulation  will,  or  can,  produce  results 
so  advantageous  and  beneficial  to  the 
public  as  public  ownership  and  opera- 
tion, but  I  do  believe  that  insofar  as  it 
is  possible  for  any  regulation  to  cure 
the  evils  of  discrimination  and  extor- 
tion resulting  from  private  ownership, 
such  result  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
Public  Utilities  Act  of  this  state  as  it  is 
now  being  administered  by  our  present 
commission. 

'Tn  a  city  the  size  of  Springfield,  gas 
has  come  to  be  just  as  much  a  necessity 
to  its  inhabitants  as  a  great  many  of  the 
purely  municipal  functions  for  which 
the  people  are  taxed.  There  are,  beyond 
doubt,  many  purely  municipal  services 
which  its  inhabitants  would  relinquish  in 
preference  to  gas.  Payments  made  for 
gas  are  therefore  compulsory  to  the 
same  extent  as  many  of  the  items  of 
taxes,  but  unlike  taxes  no  easy  legal 
remedy  is  afforded  by  which  any  one 
consumer  can  obtain  relief  from  an  il- 
legal charge.  Realizing  this  Commis- 
sioner W.  J.    Spaulding  of   Springfield, 


who  started  the  movement  for  the  lower 
rates,  felt  that  the  citizens  as  a  whole 
were  entitled  to  the  protection  by  the 
city  which,  as  a  practical  matter,  they 
were  powerless  to  obtain  as  individuals, 
Moreover,  and  of  even  greater  import- 
ance, he  felt  that  as  each  citizen  had 
an  equal  share  in  the  ownership  of  the 
streets  which  the  city  was  permitting 
the  company  to  use,  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  service  furnished 
through  that  use  should,  insofar  as  it 
was  possible,  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  each  and  every  citizen.  The  result 
of  the  city's  efforts  has  been  a  saving 
to  the  people  of  Springfield,  based  on 
the  present  consumption  of  gas,  of  over 
$50,000  annually.  As  the  consumption 
increases,  this  amount  will  increase.  No 
fear  is  entertained  that  the  rate  will  ever 
again  exceed  80  cents,  so  that  the  order 
in  this  case  will  mean  a  saving  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Springfield  of  at  least 
$50,000  annually  for  all  time  to  come. 

"Service  furnished  by  a  privately 
owned  pubJic  service  corporation  is 
nevertheless  service  for  the  public.  To 
be  public,  a  service  must  be  for  all  the 
public,  and  the  trend  of  governmental 
effort  must  always  be  away  from  any 
limitation  of  it  to  only  a  portion  of  the 
public.  The  true  purpose  of  govern- 
ment, then,  with  reference  to  every  pub- 
lic service,  is  to  extend  that  service  until 
its  benefits  fall  within  the  reach  of  every 
member  of  the  community.  Gas  selling 
at  a  rate  of  $1.00  is  not  available  to 
the  entire  public.  A  reduction  from 
$1.00  to  80  cents,  while  it  does  not  bring 
the  service  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
public,  does  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
a  greater  portion. 

"When  we  regard  a  reduction  in  pub- 
lic service  rates  only  as  a  mere  saving 
in  dollars,  we  confuse  the  means  with 
the  end.  The  real  aim  is  the  placing  of 
the  entire  public  on  an  equality  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  a  service 
wliich  has  'been  made  public.  The  re- 
duction in  gas  rates  in  Springfield  from 
$1.00  to  80  cents  was  only  a  slight  step 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  true 
object,  but.  it  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  conforming  to  the  true  spirit 
of  our  government  and,  so  far  as  it 
went,  was  therefore  of  real  merit  and 
free  from  error." 
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THE  NEW  CIVIC  SPIRIT  IN  BOSTON 


George  W.  Coleman,  President  of  the 
Boston  City  Council,  addressed  the  City 
Ckib  on  Monday,  Alay  1st,  on  "The 
New  Civic  Spirit  in  Boston."  He  said 
in  part: 

"I  wonder  if  we  realize  fully  the 
enormous  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  our  community  life  in  recent  decades. 
In  colonial  times  the  home  was  the  center 
of  all  the  most  important  affairs  of  life. 
Health  and  sanitation  were  matters  for 
the  individual  household  rather  than  of 
community  concern.  Water  was  sup- 
plied from  the  well,  and  lights  'by  tallow 
candles.  The  home  was  even  a  center 
for  industry.  These  things  and  many 
others  have  now  passed  out  of  the  sphere 
of  private  initiative,  and  the  person  who 
wishes  to  influence  the  conditions  of 
life  which  surround  him  must  associate 
himself  with  some  outside  civic  activity. 
The  home  is  no  longer  the  four  walls 
of  the  house,  but  the  city  itself. 

"The  result  of  this  transformation  is 
that  the  functions  of  the  city  have  been 
enormously  enlarged  and,  with  these 
new  conditions,  a  new  civic  spirit  has 
arisen.  The  attitude  of  the  average  man 
toward  his  government  is  no  longer  in- 
fluenced simply  by  what  he  can  get  out 
of  it  in  the  way  of  prestige  and  position 
ori  other  personal  benefits. 

"Out  of  these  new  conditions  and  this 
new  spirit  have  come  new  methods  in 
government.  Approximately  400  cities 
have  adopted  the  commission  form  of 
government  and  the  commission  man- 
ager plan.  Proportional  representation, 
non-partisan  voting  and  other  changes 
in  governmental  methods  are  being  con- 
sidered throughout  the  country.  Many 
new  enterprises  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  cities  as  municipal  functions: 
Public  markets,  civic  auditoriums,  mu- 
nicipal docks,  waterworks  and  sewers, 
playgrounds  and  baths,  forestry,  med- 
ical inspection  and  dental  hygiene  in  the 
schools,  employment  bureaus,  juvenile 
courts,  city  planning — to  mention  only  a 
few. 

"There  has  been  growing  up  in  Boston 
a  manifestation  of  this  new  civic  spirit. 
Some  years  ago,  five  important  com- 
mercial organizations  combined  into  a 
big   chamber  of   commerce   which   now 


has  about  five  thousand  members.  The 
significant  thing  about  this  organization, 
however,  is  not  its  size,  but  its  new  civic 
horizon.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
igives  the  same  devotion  to  the  com- 
munity concerns  of  the  city  that  it  gives 
to  its  business  interests.  It  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  the  city  government 
on  many  occasions  in  furnishing  expert 
advice  through  its  committees. 

"Then  followed  the  development  of 
the  City  Club,  organized  about  ten  years 
ago,  with  600  members.  It  has  now 
reached  a  membership  of  5,500,  with  a 
waiting  list  of  several  hundred,  having 
recently  moved  into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  modern  clut)  buildings  in 
America.  The  Boston  City  Club  does 
not  take  action  on  public  questions  as 
does  the  City  Club  of  Chicago.  Its  suc- 
cess lies  simply  in  bringing  together  into 
one  common  center  men  of  every  class — 
politicians,  business  men,  artists,  clergy- 
men, and  so  on — furnishing  in  this  way 
a  center  for  co-operation  and  inspiration. 
It  has  in  this  way  had  a  very  important 
influence  on  the  civic  life  in  Boston. 

"When  the  City  Club  announced  its 
plans  for  its  new  building,  a  small  group 
of  women  began  the  organization  of  a 
Woman's  City  Club  and  took  over  the 
old  City  Club  quarters.  They  already 
have  over  3,000  members  and  are 
crowding  their  club  house  for  room. 
The  same  democratic  atmosphere  per- 
vades the  Woman's  City  Club  that  per- 
vades the  men's  organization. 

"Another  great  manifestation  of  the 
civic  spirit  in  Boston  is  the  Ford  Hall 
forum,  where  an  audience  of  1,200 
people  ga/thers  every  Sunday  night  to 
hear  affairs  ofi  the  day  discussed. 

"The  result  of  these  various  move- 
ments is  that  within  the  last  ten  years 
we  have  disclosed  a  series  of  synthetic 
forces  drawing  together  all  elements  of 
the  community  for  co-operation  toward 
the  betterment  of  the  city.  It  is  this,  I 
think,  that  has  made  possible  the  im- 
provements in  our  city  government  under 
the  new  charter.  The  replacing  of  our 
old  cumbersome  system  of  government 
under  a  large  council  with  a  system  pro- 
viding for  a  council  of  nine  members — 
three    elected   each   year   at   large — has 
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been  a  great  improvement.  But  we  have 
not  yet  obtained  a  perfect  system.  The 
time  must  come  when  a  city  manager 
will  be  employed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
mayor.  My  opinion  is  that  if  this  were 
the  case,  as  in  Germany,  we  would  make 
better  progress  in  our  city  government. 
The  council  might  well  elect,  in  addition 


to  the  city  manager,  a  mayor  to  attend 
to  the  ceremonial  duties  now  incident 
to  the  office.  If  this  were  done,  the  city 
manager  could  devote  himself  to  the 
duties  of  administration  instead  of  hav- 
ing his  time  wasted  by  political  duties 
and  ceremonial  obligations." 


CITY  GARDENS  IN  CHICAGO 


The  work  of  the  City  Gardens'  Asso- 
ciation was  described  to  members  of  the 
City  Club  by  Mrs.  Laura  Dainty  Pelham, 
president,  at  a  meeting  on  April  19th. 
Mrs.  Pelham  said  in  part : 

"The  first  attempt  in  Chicago  at  city 
gardening  by  the  present  association  was 
made  eight  years  ago.  The  International 
Harvester  Company  loaned  a  piece  of 
land  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-first  Street 
and  South  California  Avenue,  which  was 
surveyed  into  ninety  gardens  the  first 
year.  The  soil  was  clay  foundation  and 
the  results  to  a  less  enthusiastic  group 
would  have  been  very  discouraging.  The 
second  year,  with  much  fertilizing,  signs 
of  improvement  were  seen,  and  110  gar- 
dens were  carried  on  with  some  suc- 
cess. The  third  year  the  demand  for 
land  was  so  great  that  we  realized  the 
necessity  of  finding  another  place  where 
the  work  could  be  opened.  A  piece  of 
land  was  secured  on  West  Chicago  Ave- 
nue, which  we  held  for  two  seasons.  The 
owner  required  it  then  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  we  transferred  our  efforts  in 
that  part  of  the  city  to  a  very  fine  tract 
of  land  loaned  us  by  the  Commonwealth- 
Edison  Company  at  the  corner  of  Elston 
and  Addison  Avenues.  Since  that  time 
we  have  secured  land  at  Thirty-second 
Street  and  Kedzie  Avenue,  which  is 
known  as  the  Baur  Gardens,  and  a  very 
fine  tract  at  Foster  Avenue  and  the 
Drainage  Canal,  loaned  us  by  the  Sani- 
tary District  Trustees,  which  we  call  the 
'Foster  Avenue  Gardens.' 

"On  these  four  tracts  of  land  we  shall 
have  the  present  season  450  little  farms 
in  active  operation.  The  association 
plows  the  land,  harrows  it,  and  surveys 
it  into  tracts  one-eighth  of  an  acre  each. 
A  four-foot  path  extends  around  each 
lot.  We  furnish  seed,  the  services  of  a 
superintendent,  and  the  care  of  a  beau- 


tiful club  house,  which  was  built  on  the 
Harvester  Gardens  for  us  by  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Outdoor  Art  League.  The 
actual  expense  of  operating  these  gar- 
dens we  found  to  be  about  $6.50  per  lot. 
Each  farmer  pays  $1.50  for  his  space. 
This  leaves  a  balance  of  $2,250.00,  which 
must  be  raised  by  public  subscription. 
We  make  for  our  work  the  three  follow- 
ing claims : 

"First — We  give  poor  families  who 
otherwise  have  no  access  to  the  soil  a 
summer  outing,  which  begins  in  April 
and  lasts  until  November.  The  moral 
value  to  such  families  can  readily  be 
seen. 

"Second — We  try  to  show  the  people 
who  hold  these  allotments  the  commer- 
cial value  attached  to  their  work.  We 
urge  them  to  sell  a  portion  of  their 
produce,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  aim 
on  our  part,  we  instruct  them  in  intensive 
farming.  Frequently  three  crops  are  ob- 
tained from  the  same  piece  of  land. 

"Third — We  turn  waste  places  into 
beautiful  gardens.  All  these  tracts  we 
have  now  under  cultivation  were  cov- 
ered with  masses  of  thistles,  cockleburrs, 
and  wild  morning-glory,  three  deadly 
enemies  of  northern  Illinois  farmers. 
We  believe  that  we  teach  thrift,  self- 
respect  and  civic  pride  to  the  families  we 
have  under  our  care. 

"We  urge  the  people  of  Chicago  to 
come  and  see  just  what  we  are  doing 
and  to  help  us  with  their  encouragement 
and  support." 

Question  :  "Where  do  the  people 
come  from  who  take  these  gardens  ?" 

Answer  :  "Many  of  them  live  near 
the  gardens,  and  some  of  them  come 
three  or  four  miles." 

Question  :  "When  do  they  find  time 
to  cultivate  them?" 
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Answer:  "Usually  all  the  family, 
father,  mother  and  all  the  children,  spend 
the  entire  Sunday  on  their  land,  the 
mother  coming  out  during  the  week  with 
the  younger  children.  Laborers  who 
only  work  one  or  two  days  a  week  find 
a  good  deal  of  time.  Persons  living  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  gardens 
come  as  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  frequently  work  until  it  is 
too  dark  to  see  any  longer." 

Question  :  "How  do  you  keep  people 
from  stealing  your  crops?" 

Answer  :  "We  have  no  fence  and  no 
watchman.  We  never  lose  anything. 
The  community  spirit  is  very  strong  and 
the  farmers  protect  each  other." 

Question  :  "What  is  the  average  re- 
turn on  your  gardens?" 

Answer  :  "As  nearly  as  we  could 
estimate  last  year  the  cash  return  on 
each  garden  was  $27.50." 

Question  :  "Could  you  not  charge 
more  for  your  gardens?" 

Answer  :  "We  feel  that  it  is  a  philan- 
thropy after  all  and  we  like  to  encourage 
the  beneficiaries  all  that  we  can.  In 
Philadelphia,  where  this  kind  of  work 
has  been  very  successful,  they  found 
$1.50  rental  a  very  fair  price  for  the 
class  of  people  who  are  apt  to  take 
them." 


Question  :  "What  over-head  expenses 
have  you?" 

Answer:  "We  have  none.  No  one 
receives  a  salary  except  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  helpers.  We  pay  no 
office  rent.  Every  penny  we  receive  in 
gifts  goes  into  the  work." 


Dr.  F.  O.  Clement,  chief  chemist  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
gave  an  illustrated  address  at  the  City 
Club  on  Thursday,  May  11th,  on  "The 
Consequences  of  Prostitution." 


Should  automobiles  be  allowed  in  the 
large  parks  of  the  city?  When  Jens 
Jensen  was  asked  this  question,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  City  Planning 
Committee  and  other  committees  of  the 
Club,  he  contended  that  automobiles 
should  be  permitted  only  on  the  outside 
drives. 

The  parks  are  designed  primarily  to 
bring  a  bit  of  the  country  atmosphere 
into  the  city,  and  if  their  peace  and 
quiet  is  disturbed  by  noisy,  fast-moving 
vehicles  they  are  robbed  of  this  essential 
feature.  In  the  new  Austin  Park,  which 
Mr.  Jensen  has  laid  out  in  the  West 
Park  System,  auto  drives  are  provided 
on  only  two  sides  of  the  park. 
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ment      

133 

Thomas   Mott   Osborne. 

The  International  Situation.... 

136 

Percy  Alden. 

Congress    Today    

139 

Lynn    Hames. 

What   Kind   of   a    State    Consti- 

tution     

141 

Logan   Hay. 

Long  or   Short  Constitutions.... 

142 

Prof.  W.  F.  Dodd. 

Do  We  Have  Majority  Rule? 

143 

Donald   R.   Richberg. 

CLUB  NOTES 

The  Labor  Conditions  Committee  of 
the  City  Ckib  has  endorsed  the  Kern- 
McGillicuddy  Bill  now  pending  before 
Congress  for  an  adequate  federal  work- 
men's compensation  law  and  has  been 
endeavoring  by  correspondence  with  Il- 
linois congressmen  to  secure  an  early 
and  favorable  consideration  of  this  bill. 


Under  a  rule  adopted  by  the  Directors, 
the  sons  of  members  of  the  City  Club  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  21  are  entitled 
to  the  priviledges  of  the  Club  dtiring 
their  summer  vacations,  Where  such 
use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Club  is  de- 
sired introduction  should  be  by  letter 
and  by  registration  with  the  doorman. 


On  the  eve  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Chicago,  Professor  P. 
Orman  Ray,  at  a  meeting  of  the  City 
Club  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  Republican  Convention  in  1860 
which  nominated  Lincoln.  His  story  was 
gathered  mainly  from  newspaper  ac- 
counts and  other  documents  of  the  time 
and  was  a  lively  and  interesting  present- 
ation, full  of  local  color. 


Prof.  Robert  H.  Gault,  of  Northwest- 
ern University,  has  been  made  chairman 
of  the  City  Club  Committee  on  Vice 
Conditions,  to  succeed  George  A.  Chrit- 
ton,  who  has  resigned. 


The  Committee  on  Drainage  and 
Sewerage  of  the  City  Club  on  June  16th 
wrote  to  all  Illinois  members  of  Con- 
gress— Senators  and  Representatives — • 
protesting  against  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Bill  offered  by  Senator  LaFollette, 
limiting  the  flow  of  water  in  the  Chicago 
Drainage  Canal.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  according  to  the  Commit- 
tee, would  be  "a.  serious,  needless  and 
unwarranted  blow  to  the  health  condi- 
tions of  our  great  city." 


The  following  persons  have  joined 
the  City  Club  since  the  issuance  of  the 
last  Bulletin : 

Julius  Alsberg,  engineer,  N.  K.  Fairbank 
Company. 

Leroy  Bauirngartl,  secretary,  Federal  Cement 
Tile   Company. 

L.  J.  Beauvais,  commission,  Board  of  Trade. 

Dr.   Frank   Billings. 

William  C.  Bradford,  salesman,  Detroit 
Graphite  Company. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Bremerman. 

T.  O.  Bunch,  lawyer. 

Rev.  C.  K.  Carpenter. 

J.  Dallas  Corbiere,  Oliver  &  Co.,  real  estate. 

Veagh  C.  Curtis,  agency  manager,  Equitable 
Life  Assurance   Society. 

Henry  W.   Drucker,  lawyer. 

John  M.  Duggan,  principal,   Otis  School. 

Benjamin  J.  Dubin,  manager,  Fidelity  Ad- 
justment Company. 

George  E.  Fuller,  The  Electric  Service  Com- 
pany. 
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Victor    Garwood,    teacher,    American    Con- 
servatory. 

O.    E.    Gillet,    cashier.    New    York    Central 
Railroad. 

Lloyd  Grant,  R.   W.  Hyman   &  Co.,   insur- 
ance. 

Howard    S.    Hazen,    general    manager,    La 
Salle  County  Carbon  Coal  Company. 

James    M.    Irvine,    advertising    department, 
Curtis   Publishing  Company. 

Prof.  Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Edwin  L.  Johnson,  lawyer. 
■  Raymond    H.    Lindman,    Detroit   Lubricator 
Company. 

Jesse  Lowenhaupt,  lawyer. 

Joseph  E.  McClure,  Mahin  Advertising  Com- 
pany. 

George  S.  McReynolds,  insurance  broker. 

Prof.    Eliakim    H.    Moore,    department    of 
mathematics,  University  of  Chicago. 

Herbert  L.  Nichols,  engineer,  Norton,  Bird 
&  Whitman. 

Joseph    F.    Notheis,    department    manager, 
State  Bank  of  Chicago. 

John  F.  O'Connell,  lawyer. 

Nathaniel  Pfeffer,  Chicago  Herald. 

Henry  C.  Priester,  Harris  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank. 


Dr.  William  E.  Quine. 

Haven  A.  ReQua,  C.  M.  Moderwell  Coal  & 
Coke  Company. 

P.  H.  Saunders,  Safeguard  Account  Com- 
pany. 

U.  S.  Schwartz,  lawyer,  Hirsch  &  Schwartz. 

F.  E.  Short,  accountant.  Western  Electric 
Company. 

Fred  A.  Slaten,  Benson,  Campbell  &  Slaten, 
advertising. 

David  B.  Stern,  secretarj',  A.  G.  Becker  & 
Co.,  commercial  paper. 

Dr.  Herman  C.  Stevens,  physician  and  pro- 
fessor of  psychology,  University  of  Chicago. 

W.  T.  Tews,  assistant  secretary  United 
Typothetae   and    Franklin    Clubs   of   America. 

F.  B.  Thomas,  Rogers  &  Co.,  printers. 

Lawrence  E.  Thomas,  accountant,  J.  B. 
Cook. 

N.  W.  Willard,  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Arthur  B.  Wells,  lawyer. 

Joseph  Weissenbach,  attorney,  IMcEwen, 
Weissenbach  &  Shrimski. 

Leslie  A.  White,  Real  Estate. 

D.  Witkowsky,  w'ith  Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx. 

Robert  L  Worthington,  manager,  service  de- 
partment, Lord  &  Thomas,  advertising. 


The  City  Club  has  recently  inaugu- 
rated a  membership  campaign,  following 
two  successful  and  enjoyable  members' 
dinners,  that  should  be  productive  of  a 
largely  increased  membership. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  usual  custom 
of  procuring  new  members  through  the 
direct  activities  of  a  committee,  each  of 
our  present  members  has  been  asked  to 
pledge  himself  to  secure  one  application 
for  membership  during  the  month.  This 
plan  will  enable  us  to  draw  new  members 
from  a  much  broader  field  than  if  the 


work  was  accomplished  by  a  few  com- 
mitteemen. The  members  have  responded 
well  to  the  various  communications  sent 
them  and  it  is  strongly  urged  upon  all 
those  who  have  not  yet  sent  in  their 
pledge  cards,  to  do  so  at  once,  and  thus 
help  fill  the  membership  roll  and  establish 
a  waiting  list. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  members  who 
have  pledged  themselves,  and  stars  mark 
those  who  have  (up  to  July  6)  fulfilled 
their  pledges  by  sending  in  applications 
of  one  or  more  persons  for  membership. 


*H.  J.  Aaron. 
*Spencer  L.  Adams. 

C.  E.  Afifeld. 

B.  F.  Aldrich. 

Albert  P.  Allen. 

Fred  G.  Allen. 
*T.  W.  Allinson. 

S.  W.  Anderson. 

George  Awsumb. 

W.  H.  Babcock. 

T.  C.  Baker. 
*Charles  B.  Ball. 

Lester  C.  Barton. 

P.  Bassoe. 

Emil  G.  Beck. 

Robert  G.  Beck. 

Louis  Behan. 

H.  A.  Behrens. 


*E.  W.  Bemis. 

C.  B.  Benjamin. 

W.  C.  Bickle. 
*John  M.  Blakeley. 
*J.  W.  Blessing. 
*D.  Julian  Block. 

Arthur  H.  Boettcher. 

H.  H.  Boice. 

J.  C.  Bollenbacher. 

William  Scott  Bond. 
*T.  R.  Bossort. 

L.  A.  Bower. 

E.  M.  Bowman. 
*  Stanley  Bowmar 

M.  P.'Boynton. 

E.  S.  Brandt 

Oscar  W.  Brecher. 

Fred  J.  Bristle. 


*A.  J.  Brockman. 

Solon  C.  Bronson. 

Robert  E.  L.  Brooks. 
*Henry  S.  Brown. 

R.  Clarence  Brown. 

W.  E.  Buehler. 
*Edward  L.  Burchard. 

Robert  Burton. 
*Francis  X.  Busch. 

Hugh  Butler. 

F.  L.  Butterfield. 

H.  W.  Caldwell. 

W.  H.  Cameron. 
*A.  J.  Carlson. 

Wm.  F.  Carlson. 

C.  M.  Cartwright. 
*E.  H.  Cassels. 

T.  H.  Cenfield. 
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J.  H.  Chandler. 
*W.  A.  Chase. 

H.  W.  Cheney. 

John  D.  Clancy. 
*\Vilham  Clancy. 

Robert  H.  Clark. 
*Walter  Clarke. 

John  C.  Cobb,  Jr. 

C.  L.  Cockrell. 

Max  Cohen. 

S.  E.  Comstock. 

J.  Dallas  Corbiere. 

J.  F.  Cornelius. 
*Israel  Cowan. 

J.  R.  Cravath. 
*M.  S.  Cressy. 
*John  T.  Crocker. 

Joseph  Cummins. 

R.  M.  Cunningham. 

John  M.  Curran. 

Wm.  Cuthbertson. 
*S.  Danziger. 

C.  Colton  Daughaday. 
Hamilton  Daughaday. 

E.  A.  Davenport. 
James  A.  Davis. 
L.  L.  Davis. 

*W.  H.  Dennison. 

F,  W.  Dewson. 
J.  B.  Dibelka. 
A.  B.  Dick,  Jr. 
George  F.  Dickinson. 
J.  W.  Dickinson. 

*W.  F.  Dodd. 

O.  C.  Doering. 
*C.  E.  Douglas. 
*W.  E.  Duncan. 

Victor  Elting. 

D.  L.  Ettelson. 
Albert  W.  Evans. 
Newton  C.  Evans. 
Roger  Faherty. 

*Lester  L.  Falk. 
M.  Ferry. 
A.  S.  Fielding. 
Charles  H.  Fischer. 
M.  Fishbein. 
W.  D.  Fisher. 
J.  J.  Forstall. 
C.  O.  Fowler. 

E.  J.  Fowler. 
J.  B.  Freeman. 

*H.  J.  Friedman. 

Charles  Daniel  Frey. 

W.  D.  Freyburger. 
*Benjamin  E.  Gage. 

Robert  H.  Gault. 

John  J.  Geddes, 


*Francis  L.  Gehr. 

O.  E.  Geppert. 

J.  R.  Gerstley. 

M.  Gesundheit. 
*S.  H.  Gilbert. 

Charles  W.  Gilkey. 
*Bradford  Gill. 
*H.  O.  Gillet. 

Walter  D.  Glenn. 

Wilmot  I.  Goodspeed. 

William  Gourlay. 

G.  Paul  Grannis. 
*Luke  Grant. 
*G.  W.  Griffin. 

E.  O.  Griffenhagen. 

E.  T.  Gundlach. 

T.  A.  Hagerty. 
*Wm.  J.  Hagenah. 

E.  E.  Haight. 
Robert  F.  Hall. 
James  P.  Harrold. 

F.  Haselton. 

Ralph  R.  Hawxhurst. 

Samuel   D.   Heckman. 

Otto  H.  Hedrich. 

Wilbur  Helm. 
*H.  S.  Henschen. 

Frank  T.  Hennessy. 

W.  D.  Herrick. 

E.  W.  Hewitt. 

Charles  E.  Hill. 

H.  D.  Hoag. 

H.  K.  Hoff. 
*Lowell  Hoit. 
*William  Holabird. 

E.  L.  Holeman. 
Morris  G.  Holmes. 
Henry  K.  Holsman. 
Alfred  Holzman. 
George  W.  Hoover. 
H.  Hopewell. 

J.  H.  Hopkins. 
George  R.  Horton. 
*Harold  R.  Howes. 

F.  E.  Hutchins. 
Carl  E.  Ingram. 
J.  B.  Jackson. 
Wm.  H.  Jackson. 
A.  L.  Jeffery. 

A.  M.  Jens. 

William  F,  Jensen. 

A.  D.  Johnson. 

Edwin  Johnson. 

Harold  F.  Johnson. 

W.  W.  Johnstone. 
*L.  W.  Tones. 

N.  M.  Jones. 
*J.  Porter  Joplin. 


F.  C.  Jorgeson. 
*A.  G.  S.  Josephson. 
Robert  J.  Kane. 

E.  A.  Kanst. 
*Nathan  D.  Kaplan. 

Lambert  Kaspers. 

C.  V.  Kasson. 

Carl  A.  Keller. 
*H.  R.  Kern. 

T.  N.  Kimball. 

S.  H.  Kimball. 

S.  Bowles  King. 
*  Gottfried  Koehler. 

C.  A.  Korten. 

Preston  Kumler. 

Albert  E.  Lake. 

William  Lees. 

A.  L.  Lettermann. 
Lewis  D.  Levit. 
L.  L.  Lewis. 

*Alfred  Lewy. 
Erwin  R.  Lillard. 

B.  McP.  Linnell. 
Sidney  Loewenstein. 
A.  E.  Logic. 

Elmo  C.  Lowe. 
Willis  M,  Lyman. 

F.  Emory  Lyon. 

*W.  P.  MacCracken,  Jr. 

C.  S.  Marsh. 
Robert  G.  Marshall. 
Warren  McArthur. 
C.  H.  McClure. 

J.  E.  McClure. 

John  P.  McGoorty. 

A.  E.  McLaughlin. 
*Iohn  M.  McVoy. 

Donald  S.  McWilHams. 

George  H.  Mead. 

H.  E.  Messick. 
*J.  H.  Mever. 
*R.  W.  Miller. 

Wiley  W.  Mills. 

H.  Misostow. 
^Underbill   Moore. 

Walter  Howard  Moore. 

F.  B.  Moorehead. 

A.  V.  H.  Mory. 
S.  C.  Mosser. 

*F.  L  Moulton. 
Wm.  B.  Moulton. 

B.  J.  Mullaney. 
E.  R.  Neumann. 
H.  T.  Nichols. 

*W.  T.  Norton. 
*E.  E.  Olp. 

Harry  W.  Osborne. 

R.  C.  Osgood. 
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H.  E.  Page. 
Earl  Parcells. 
F.  C.  W.  Parker. 
Alfred  F.  Pashley. 

F.  Pattee. 
J.  W.  Paul. 

C.  H.  Perrine. 

G.  M.  Peters. 
Nathaniel  Pfeffer. 
C.  R.  Pierce. 

*Allen  B.  Pond. 

J.  C.  Potter. 

A.  H.  Price.    * 

Richard  Pride. 

Harry  F.  Prussing. 
*Wm.  E.  Quine. 

H.  D.  Raymond. 

Ridgely  Rea. 

Haven  A.  ReQua. 

C.  H.  Reeves,  Jr. 

Ralph  H.  Rice. 

W.  L.  Richardson, 

A.  E.  Riddle. 
George  R.  Roberts. 
Harold  H.  Rockwell. 
L.  Romanski. 

B.  W.  Rosenstone, 
James  N.  Roy. 

E.  A.  Rummler. 

H.  E.  Russell. 

M.  H.  Sadler. 

George  H.  Sargent. 

A.  D.  Sanders,  Jr. 

H.  D.  Sayre. 
*F.  W.  Schacht. 
*Joseph  Schaffner. 

O.  M.  Schantz. 


*Carl  L.  Schmidt. 

R.  F.  Schuchardt. 

Charles  P.  Schwartz. 
•  U.  S.  Schwartz. 

J.  D.  Scott. 

W.  B.  Scott. 

Burton  P.  Sears. 

Louis  M.  Sears. 

A.  K.  Selz. 

Philip  L.  Seman. 

Channing  L.  Sentz. 

Walter  A.  Shaw. 

H.  E.  Sheasby. 

Andrew  R.  Sheriff. 

S.  M.  Singleton. 

Ernest  C.  Smith. 

James  H.  Smith. 

V.  K.  Spicer. 
*S.  Sidney  Stein. 

James  F.  Stepina. 

T.  H.  Stevenson. 

Henry  Stewart. 
*Ira  Stover. 

W.  D.  Stuckenberg. 

E.  J.  Sullivan. 
Clayton  F.  Summy. 
George  Warner  Swain. 
Arthur   Swanson. 

A.  E.  Taylor. 

Francis  W.  Taylor. 

Graham  Taylor. 
*Orville  J.  Taylor,  Jr. 

S.  G.  Taylor,  Jr. 
*P.  T.  Templeton. 

Henry  F.  Tenney. 

F.  W.  Thompson. 
*George  Seton  Thompson. 


Webster  Tomlinson, 
W.  M.  Towne. 
E.  G.  Trowbridge- 
D.  P.  Trude. 
*George  Turner. 
S.  S.  Vastine. 
Karl  D.  Vittum. 
S.  S.  Vander  V'aart. 

A.  F.  Wanner. 
*C.  H.  Ward. 

B.  F.  Webb,  Jr. 
George  D.  Webb. 
Leo  L.  Weil. 
Joseph   Weissenbach. 
Charles  F.  Weller. 

*Charles  L.  West. 
*T.  Roy' West. 

Sol  Westerfeld. 

Fred  M.  Wheeler. 

Gilbert  White. 

Harold  F.  White. 
*F..C.  Whitehead. 

J.  B.  Whidden. 

E.  Reginald  Williams. 

Henry  P.  Williams. 

John  S.  Williams. 

Paul  F.  Williams. 

William  T.  Wilson. 
*Allan  Wolff. 
*Oscar  M.  Wolff. 

E.  Woltersdorf. 

T.  G.  Wrav. 

C.  M.  P..  Wright. 
*Charles  Yeomans. 

Z.  Z.  Zmrhal. 


1868— ROBERT  F.  HOXIE— 1916 


The-  death  of  Professor  Robert  F. 
Hoxie  on  June  22d  was  a  sad  conclu- 
sion to  a  life  of  unusual  service  and 
great  promise.  He  was  just  beginning, 
through  his  book  on  ''Scientific  Manage- 
ment and  labor,"  to  receive  the  recogni- 
tion to  which  his  years  of  devoted  study 
and  his  fundamental  grasp  of  labor 
problems  entitled  him.  The  study  of 
these  problems,  fraught  as  they  are 
with  the  bitterness  of  controversy,  re- 
quires not  only  keen  perception  and 
clear  analysis,  but  a  courageous  mind, 
sympathetic  understanding  and  an  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  scientific  spirit. 
These  qualities  Professor  Hoxie  had  in 


a  most  unusual  degree.  The  earnest- 
ness and  intensity  with  which  he  at- 
tacked the  problems  of  socialism,  trades 
unionism,  the  relation  of  employer  to 
employe — more  particularly  in  the  last 
two  years  the  problem  of  scientific 
management  in  its  relation  to  labor — 
were  the  evidence  of  his  appreciation 
of  the  tremendous  human  values  in- 
volved in  these  great  controverted  ques- 
tions. It  was  perhaps  his  understand- 
ing, his  clear  perception  of  underlying 
motives  in  the  labor  struggle^ — even 
those  but  half  consciously  realized  and 
rarely  expressed — his  philosophic  in- 
sight, which  gave  his  work  such  an  in- 
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dividual  and  original  quality  in  com- 
parison with  other  men  working  in  the 
same  field. 

The  loss  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
his  intellectual  power,  but  with  his  task 
unfinished,  is  ever  a  tragic  thing  to  con- 
template. Professor  Hoxie's  death  is 
charged  with  unusual  sadness  from  the 
fact  that  the  world  loses  not  only  a  man 
of  scientific  attainments  and  insight,  but 
a  personality  of  great  human  qualities — 
broad,  generous,  sympathetic.  He  was 
not  only  an  intellectual  leader  but  a 
brotherly  counselor  to  the  students  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  their  work 
— companion  and  co-worker  more  than 
tutor. 

Professor  Hoxie  was  forty-six  years 
old  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Economy  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  the  last  ten 
years,  at  the  time  of  his  death  holding 
the  rank  of  associate  professor.  He 
devoted  most  of  his  attention  in  the 
last  two  years  to  the  relation  of  scienti- 
fic management  to  labor,  having  been 
employed  by  the  United  States  Indus- 
trial Commission  as  special  expert  for 
this  study.  His  book  on  the  subject 
which  was  published  late  last  year  has 
been  widely  praised  as  an  original  con- 
tribution. Professor  Hoxie  was  a  mem- 
ber of  long  standing  in  the  City  Club 
and  belonged  to  its  Committee  on  Labor 
Conditions. 

Professor  Hoxie  worked  always  at 
high  pressure,  but  he  had  for  years  been 
the  subject  of  a  nervous  disorder,  against 
which  he  fought  but  against  which  in 
the  end  he  could  not  triumph.  That  he 
lost  is  less  his  own  tragedy  than  that 
of  the  world,  whose  need  of  such  men 
to  face  its  problems  is  so  great  and 
whose  lack  of  them  so  sore. 

On  June  30  the  Club's  Committee  on 

Labor  Conditions  adopted  the  following 

resolution    and    sent    a    copy    to    Mrs. 

Hoxie : 

"The  Committee  on  Labor  Conditions  of 
the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  of  which  the  late 
Professor  Robert  F.  Hoxie  was  a  member, 
desires  to  record  its  high  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Hoxie's  character  and  of  his  services  in  the 
field  of  Industrial  Relations.  To  a  keen  and 
penetrating  intellect  he  added  sound  judgment, 
conspicuous  fairness  of  temper  and  genuine 
concern  for  the  public  welfare.  His  premature 
death  means  a  serious  loss  to  the  City  Club 
and  to  Chicago." 


William  L.  Chenery,  writing  in  the 
Chicago  Herald  on  June  24,  paid  the 
following  tribute  to  Professor  Hoxie: 

"The  sad  and  untimely  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Robert  F.  Hoxie  removes  a  man 
whose  splendid  equipment  is  sorely 
needed  by  the  new  America.  For  Pro- 
fessor Hoxie  was  one  of  those  rare 
scholars  who  combined  radical  opin- 
ions with  an  honest  love  for  men  and 
women  and  who  tempered  all  he  did 
and  said  with  the  powerful  light  of  a 
just  mind. 

"We  have  professors  and  writers  a- 
plenty  who,  having  espoused  the  lib- 
eral cause  or  who  having  accepted  con- 
servative doctrines,  go  out  and  do  valiant 
work  for  their  parties.  But  the  men 
of  rich  and  well-ordered  minds  who  are 
willing  to  await  the  facts  and  to  be 
governed  by  them  in  every  issue  are  all 
too  few.  Of  such  fiber  was  Robert  F. 
Hoxie. 

"His  most  important  work  was  per- 
haps his  recent  study  of  scientific  man- 
agement. Professor  Hoxie  traveled 
about  the  country  visiting  the  'efficiency'' 
factories  and  with  an  open  mind  study- 
ing their  processes.  At  the  end  he  con- 
cluded that  while  scientific  management 
is  undemocratic  and  depressing  to  the 
workers,  it  is  for  the  present  inescapable. 
His  decision  was  so  fairly  reached,  how- 
ever that  both  the  official  representative 
of  the  unions  and  of  the  manufacturers 
felt  impelled  to  sign  his  report. 

"Necessarily  Professor  Hoxie  was  a 
specialist,  and  he  worked  in  relatively 
narrow  fields.  But  there  his  workman- 
ship was  perfect.  As  an  economist  he 
was  the  spiritual  kinsman  of  those  med- 
ieval craftsmen  or  of  the  elder  Japan- 
ese artists,  who  gave  infinite  toil  to  the 
smallest  detail.  Utter  intellectual  fair- 
ness was  his  passion. 

"As  one  of  the  attractive  teachers  at 
tlie  University  of  Chicago  he  did  much 
toward  creating  a  new  tradition  for  his 
city.  Chicago  has  been  taunted  for  its 
materiality,  its  grossness,  its  barbaric 
ruthlessness,  its  unwillingness  to  under- 
stand. Professor  Hoxie  was  the  anti- 
thesis of  all  that.  The  young  men  and 
women  who  came  under  his  influence 
were  touched  by  the  flavor  of  that  spirit 
which   was   fulfilled   in   Socrates. 

'They  testify  that  to  work  with  Hoxie 
was  to  earn  a  higher  respect  for  truth 
and    for    reasonableness.      Thev    were 
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taught  to  follow  facts  out  to  the  long 
end,  and  when  finally  conclusions  were 
apparent  to  say  the  word  bravely.  So 
in  his  own  way  Professor  Hoxie  created 
the  legend  and  won  the  following  which 
William  James  added  to  Harvard  or 
which  William  Graham  Sumner  gave  to 
Yale. 


"Chicago  is  a  better  city  because  of 
Robert  Franklin  Hoxie.  He  gave  him- 
self to  the  weaving  of  that  community 
soul  which  arises  from  the  labors  of  its 
nobler  citizens.  The  memory  of  a  just, 
reasonable,  active  mind  is  ever  a  prec- 
cious  inheritance.  It  was  the  final  gift 
of  a  body  disease-tortured  and  weary, 
impatient  only  for  death." 


THE  TEACHERS'  TENURE  RULE 


I— DISCUSSION     BY     ALDERMEN 

CHARLES      E.     MERRIAM 

AND  JOHN  S.  MILLER 

The  rule  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation June  14,  relating  to  the  tenure  of 
office  of  teachers  was  discussed  at  the 
City  Club,  on  Tuesday,  June  20.  The 
speakers  were  Aid.  Charles  E.  Merriam 
and  John  S.  Miller.  President  Jacob 
Loeb  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  in- 
vited to  speak  or  to  send  a  representa- 
tive from  the  Board  but  declined. 

Prof.  George  H.  Mead,  chairman  of 
the  City  Club  Committee  on  Public  Af- 
fairs, presided.  He  stated  the  point  at 
issue  as  follows : 

George  H.  Mead 

"In  1889,  the  School  Board  passed  a 
rule  in  regard  to  the  election  of  teach- 
ers.    It  read  in  part: 

At  such  annual  election  all  special  teachers, 
all  principals  and  other  teachers  who  have  not 
been  notified  of  unsatisfactory  work  during 
the  preceding  year  shall  be  re-elected  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

"And  then  later  it  stated : 

All  regularly  elected  members  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  shall  hold  their  positions  per- 
manently, subject  however  to  the  operation  of 
the  probation  rule.  etc. 

"The  result  of  the  passage  of  that 
rule  was  to  put  the  teachers  on  a  civil 
service  basis.  They  could  only  get  into 
the  system  by  an  examination,  after  a 
period  of  training  and  probation  and 
they  could  not  be  removed  except  upon 
notice  from  the  superintendent,  and  even 
then  they  had  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  School  Management  Commit- 
tee. 

"On  the  16th  of  this  month  the  School 
Board  eliminated  these  sections  from  the 
rule,  thus  subjecting  all  teachers  to  the 
necessity  of  re-election  every  year.  Civil 
Service  is  thus  abolished — a  teacher  is 


subject  to  be  dropped  simply  because 
his  term  has  run  out  whether  he  is  com- 
petent or  incompetent. 

"It  may  be  that  the  Board  will  operate 
in  accordance  with  civil  service,  that  the 
teachers  who  are  to  be  dropped  will  be 
brought  before  the  Management  Com- 
mittee and  given  an  opportunity  to  defend 
themselves.  But  there  is  no  assurance 
of  that,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  situ- 
ation as  it  stands  at  present  which  would 
hinder  the  Board  from  dropping  the  en- 
tire teaching  force  and  employing  an 
entirely  new  one. 

"When   this   new   rule  was   presented 
to   the    School   Management   Committee 
and  the  Board,  the  teachers  and  groups 
of  citizens  who  were  interested   in   the 
preservation  of  civil  service  in  the  public 
schools  were  much  disturbed.     A  com- 
mittee of   such  citizens,  of  whom  Miss 
Mary    McDowell    was    chairman,    asked 
for  the  privileges  of   presenting  objec- 
tions to  the  rule  and  the  Public  Aiifairs 
Committee  of  the  City  Club,  feeling  that 
the  matter  was  of  grave  importance,  sent 
a   letter   to   the    Committee   and   to   the 
School  Board  and  its  President,  which 
they    asked    to    have    presented    to    the 
Board.      The    Chairman    of    the    Public 
x\fTairs    Committee   was   present   at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  order  that  he 
might  speak  to  that  letter,  objecting  to 
the    removal   of    civil    service    from   the 
public    school    sytem.      A   request   from 
the   floor   was    made   that   he   might   be 
permitted  to  do    this,  but  the  President 
ruled  that  out  of  order.     So  far  as  is 
known  to  the  City  Club,  the  letter  which 
was  sent  by  the  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee was  not  presented.     The  attitude  of 
the  Board  in  dealing  with  the  subject  has 
not  been  one  of   free   discussion.     The 
new  rule  has  been  adopted  with  far  less 
discussion   than   so   important   a   matter 
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should  receive.  It  is  that  situation  that 
has  led  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  to 
feel  that  the  matter  should  be  presented 
in  our  discussion  here,  at  the  City  Club." 
Prof.  Merriam  was  announced  as  the 
first  speaker.     He  said: 

The  letter  from  the  City  Club  is  printed 
on  page  131  in  this  Bulletin. 

Aid.  Charles  E.  Merriam 

"I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
first  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
new  rule  was  passed.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  a  rule  that  arbitrarily  termi- 
nated at  a  fixed  time  the  tenure  of  office 
of  something  like  six  thousand  employes 
would  be  the  subject  of  serious  consider- 
ation and  that  ample  time  would  be 
given  for  discussion  and  debate.  The 
rule  came  in  on  the  seventh  day  of  June. 
Argument  was  made  for  its  immediate 
consideration  and  passage,  although 
members  like  Mr.  Otis  said  they  had 
not  seen  it  and  were  not  familiar  with 
its  contents.  Consent  was  finally  given 
to  postponing  the  vote  for  one  week, 
and  at  the  end  of  those  seven  days  the 
rule  was  again  called  up.  After  a  rather 
brief  discussion  Mr.  Max  Loeb  said : 

Mr.  Max  Loeb:  "Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
go  ahead  now,  there  are  others  here,  even 
those  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  who  want, 
I  believe,  to  hear  all  sides  who  have  an  active 
interest  in  this  proceeding.  I  ask  that  they  be 
heard.  I  ask  that  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
be  given  to  any  citizen  now,  and  I  ask  par- 
ticularly that  the  floor  be  given  to  Miss  Mary 
McDowell  to  speak  on  this  matter." 

The  President  :  "The  Chair  will  have  to 
rule  the  request  out  of  order." 

"What  parlimentary  law  was  the 
Chairman  using  when  he  declared  out 
of  order  a  motion  to  hear  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Chicago  on  an  important  ques- 
tion of  educational  policy?  Was  it  Jef- 
ferson's Manual,  or  Cushing's  Manual, 
or  Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  procedure  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Asher  Hines? 

"It  is  clear  that  this  method  of  action 
was  itself  a  violation  of  the  plainest 
principles  of  public  procedure.  Citizens 
and  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  a  reason- 
able time  to  present  arguments  and 
facts,  and  the  well  recognized  modes  of 
transacting  public  business  should  be 
scrupulously  observed.  Six  thousand 
teachers  ought  not  to  be  court-martialed, 
and  the  citizens  of  Chicago  ought  rot 
to  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  give 


their  opinions.  Particularly  should  there 
be  a  full  discussion  before  the  Board 
of  Education,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Board  within  the  last  year  has  twice 
been  challenged  and  has  twice  been  re- 
buked by  the  courts  of  this  state — once 
when  it  refused  to  permit  the  City  Coun- 
cil to  investigate  its  books  of  account 
and  its  financial  records  and  was  over- 
ruled by  the  courts  and  again  when  the 
Board  attempted  to  enact  the  original 
'Loeb  rule,'  prescribing  the  conditions 
of  association  and  organization  among 
the  employes  of  the  Board,  and  was 
again  rebuked  by  the  courts. 

"In  these  days  when  political  parties 
vie  in  their  assurances  of  devotion  to  the 
merit  system,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  serious  arguments  can  be  advanced 
for  the  abolition  of  the  merit  rule.  Let 
me  recall  to  your  mind,  the  fact  that  the 
original  stepping  stone  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem in  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  the  act  of  1825,  which  put  an 
end  to  permanent  tenure  of  office  and 
tenure  during  good  behavior,  and  pro- 
vided for  a  four-year  tenure,  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  allegation  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  drop  men  at  the  end 
of  a  four-year  period  than  to  discharge 
them  for  cause. 

"Is  it  the  purpose  of  this  rule  to  pro- 
mote efficiency  in  the  public  schools? 
If  so,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
attempt  to  promote  efficiency  by  aban- 
doning the  merit  system  itself?  What 
would  be  thought  if  the  State  Legisla- 
ture should  suspend  or  repeal  the  State 
Civil  Service  law  in  order  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  State  Civil  Service? 
What  would  be  the  conclusion  if  the 
city  government  were  openly  to  suspend 
the  Civil  Service  law  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  municipal  ser- 
vice ? 

"It  is  said  that  there  are  incompetents 
among  the  teaching  force  of  Chicago. 
Probably  there  are,  but  there  is  ample 
power  to  remove  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Education  by  the  creation 
of  a  trial  board,  or  by  the  action  of  the 
trial  board  already  in  existence.  If  the 
trial  board,  corresponding  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  the  City  Hall, 
does  not  do  its  work  effectively,  why 
not  get  another,  or  adopt  other  methods 
for  the  Board  now  in  existence?  There 
is  no  reason  under  the  law  why  teachers 
who  are  incompetent  cannot  be  removed. 
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It  is  true  that,  in  some  states,  courts 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  interfere  with 
attempted  removals,  but  in  Illinois  the 
courts  have  not  tampered  or  interfered 
with  the  operation  of  Civil  Service  sys- 
tem with  reference  to  the  right  of  dis- 
charge. 

"It  is  evident  that  if  we  demand  pro- 
fessional training  standards  for  entrance 
into  the  schools,  discharge  from  the  ser- 
vice must  be  for  the  same  cause  only 
and  under  the  same  conditions.  You 
cannot  require  of  a  man  or  woman  a 
life's  devotion  to  a  profession  and 
then  place  him  in  jeopardy  of  im- 
mediate dismissal  for  no  cause  or  with- 
out the  assignment  of  a  proper  cause. 
This  is  not  educational  statesmanship. 
It  is  either  supreme  folly  or  the  sinister 
work  of  men  whose  paramount  interest 
is  private  and  not  public. 

"What  reasons  are  there  for  removal 
from  the  public  service  that  shall  es- 
cape attention  of  a  properly  constituted 
trial  board?  What  standards  of  service 
are  there  that  the  Board  could  not  apply 
in  the  trial  of  incompetents?  What  is 
the  new  touchstone  of  service  which  it 
is  proposed  to  apply  when  the  protec- 
tion of  the  merit  law  has  been  laid  to 
rest?  The  unanimous  voice  and  verdict 
of  all  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissions 
of  the  United  States,  of  all  the  efficiency 
experts  and  investigating  boards,  local, 
state  and  national,  is  that  the  protection 
of  the  merit  law  should  be  thrown 
around  the  public  service  from  top  to 
bottom. 

"What  then  are  the  peculiar  reasons 
that  the  merit  system  cannot  be  applied 
under  Chicago  conditions?  If  it  is  said 
that  there  are  only  a  few  cases  which 
need  to  be  dealt  with,  why  disturb  the 
six  thousand  teachers  of  the  system  by 
rendering  their  tenure  of  office  uncer- 
tain and  insecure? 

"The  proposed  rule  opens  the  door  to 
the  introduction  of  the  spoils  system  into 
the  pubHc  schools  of  Chicago.  It  is 
the  wooden  horse  that  conceals  the  poli- 
ticians' army;  and  if  we  permit  that  to 
enter  our  walls,  the  public  schools  will 
have  to  fight  for  their  lives.  Before  the 
opportunity  has  gone,  I  want  to  raise  mv 
voice  to  warn  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  to 
whom  our  system  of  free  public  schools 
is  the  chief  glorv  of  our  municipalitv, 
that  the  rule  of  June  14th  menaces  the 


foundation   stones   of  the   public   school 
system  of  Chicago. 

"You  may  or  may  not  believe  in  the 
Teachers'  Federation.  You  may  or  may 
not  believe  in  the  right  of  that  organiza- 
tion to  affiliate  with  the  labor  unions. 
You  may  believe  in  the  unit  system  or  in 
the  dual  system  or  vocational  training. 
You  may  or  may  not  approve  of  a  par- 
ticular party,  or  a  particular  faction,  or 
of  particular  leaders,  or  of  their  partic- 
ular methods  in  the  public  schools.  But 
there  ought  to  be  no  disagreement  among 
honest  minded  citizens  that  the  welfare 
of  the  public  schools  should  be  held 
above  argument.  Before  it  is  too  late, 
the  sober  minded  men  and  women  of 
Chicago  ought  to  rally  to  protect  the 
sacred  free  public  school  system  of  our 
city  from  those  who  are  either  blind  or 
indifferent  to  its  genuine  interest. 

"The  new  rule  provides  the  means  of 
exterminating  and  intimidating  political 
foes  and  of  securing  and  rewarding 
political  friends.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  many  victims.  They 
need  only  shoot  down  the  front  rank, 
hoping  that  the  others  may  surrender 
or  subside. 

"Let  me  ask  again,  what  motive  is 
there  in  striking  at  the  women  in  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago?  Twenty 
thousand  City  Hall  employes,  most  of 
whom  are  men,  are  protected  by  the 
safeguards  of  the  merit  system.  Only 
last  week  the  City  Council,  vainly  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  endeavored  to  extend  the 
protection  of  the  Civil  Service  law,  as 
far  as  that  could  be  done,  to  the  labor- 
ing force  of  the  municipality  to  the  ex- 
tent requiring  that  written  notice  be 
given  when  an  employe  is  discharged. 
What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment of  women  as  teachers  in  the 
city  that  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
powers  that  be  to  endanger  their  posi- 
tions and  employment?  I  wonder 
whether  the  four  hundred  thousand 
women  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  will  per- 
mit these  faithful  employes,  in  almost 
the  only  line  of  public  work  open  to 
women,  to  be  made  the  victims  of  a 
brutal  political  attack. 

"The  integrity  of  the  public  school 
system  goes  deeper  down  even  than  the 
roots  of  the  municipal  government.  A 
sound  system  of  education  is  at  the  bot- 
tom  of   all   preparedness.      Politics   and 
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preparedness  cannot  dwell  in  the  same 
house.  The  thoroughness  of  the  German 
education — if  you  want  to  take  that  as 
an  example — is  the  foundation  of  Ger- 
man efficiency.  Back  of  the  army  is  the 
munition  factory;  back  of  the  munition 
factory  is  the  industrial  chemist;  back 
of  the  industrial  chemist  is  the  educa- 
tional and  technical  school,  and  the  whole 
system  of  the  German  education.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  criminal  folly  for  us  to 
forget  to  protect  our  homes  and  our 
schools  while  watching  the  current  of 
the  European  war.  I  know  that  there 
are  interests  abroad  in  this  land  who 
hope  to  profit  by  the  present  confusion, 
who  hope  that  in  the  confusion  of  the 
great  national  political  campaign,  in  the 
thunder  of  the  guns  on  every  European 
frontier ;  in  the  exictement  of  the  border 
warfare  in  Mexico,  that  this  internal 
cataclysm  that  reaches  down  to  every 
hearthstone  in  the  city  of  Chicago  will 
pass  unnoticed  and  that  in  the  meantime 
they  can  carry  through  their  designs. 

"The  City  Council  in  its  action  last 
night  went  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
merit  system  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  favor  of  interrogating  prospective 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  as 
to  their  attitude  in  this  point.  If  we  are 
required  by  law  to  vote  upon  the  con- 
firmation of  these  individuals,  we  intend 
to  know  whether  they  are  for  or  against 
this  kind  of  rule.  We  have  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  the  amendment  of  the 
City  Civil  Service  law  so  as  to  provide 
legal  safeguards  in  addition  to  the  at- 
tenuated safeguards  that  now  remain. 
And  we  have  taken  steps  to  find  out 
whether  the  City  Council  can  in  the  an- 
ual  appropriation  bill,  provide  that 
money  shall  be  available  only  for  those 
who  are  under  the  merit  system  in  the 
public  schools.  We  regard  these  issues 
as  vital  and  we  ask  the  support  of  all 
good  citizens,  in  the  endeavor  to  carry 
through  this  program  for  the  orotection 
of  the  merit  system  of  the  public  schools 
of  Chicago." 

Following  Aid.  Merriam's  address. 
Mr.  John  S.  Miller  spoke.  Mr.  Miller 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education.     He  said : 

John  5.  Miller 

"1  am  in  favor  of  the  position  that 
the  alderman  has  taken  with  respect  to 


the  amendment  of  this  rule.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  amendment  ought  to  have 
been  passed.  I  agree  with  most  that  the 
alderman  says,  tempering  perhaps  with 
much  milder  statements. 

"I  agree  with  Alderman  Merriam  with 
respect  to  the  need  of  Civil  Service 
methods  in  the  admission  of  teachers  to 
the  school  system.  The  teachers  must 
pass  certain  tests  that  are  at  least  as 
severe  as  imposed  by  the  City  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission. 

"The  old  rule  secured  to  a  teacher  his 
re-election  unless  he  had  been  notified 
that  his  work  was  unsatisfactory.  By 
the  wiping  out  of  that  rule,  he  must  now 
be  re-elected  each  year  and  there  are 
no  fetters  upon  the  School  Board  as  to 
his  retention  or  removal.  I  think  that 
amendment  is  a  very  unwise  one. 

"But  many  of  the  evils  that  have  been 
predicted  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
this  new  rule  would  not  apply  this  year. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  uncertainty 
among  teachers  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  would  be  retained  would  cause  them 
to  spend  the  last  two  or  three  months 
of  the  year  working  around  to  secure 
their  re-election  and  that  you  would 
have  hub-bub  and  trouble  between  the 
teachers  and  the  Board  as  a  result.  Well, 
the  election  takes  place  now  in  June 
and  this  amendment  becomes  effective 
in  June,  so  such  a  condition  is  impos- 
sible this  year.  Moreover,  although  the 
president  of  the  Board  refused  to  give 
any  assurance  about  it,  the  number  of 
changes  this  year  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
great. 

"But  it  does  leave  the  thing  wide  open, 
so  that  the  Board  of  Education  can  in 
the  future  elect  such  teachers  as  they 
see  fit  and  leave  off  such  as  they  see  fit 
without  reference  to  competence.  The 
teacher's  right  to  his  office  expires  with 
the  year,  and  he  will  not.  under  the  new 
rule,  as  formerly,  have  the  right  to  re- 
election if  no  complaint  had  been  made 
against  his  work  during  the  preceding 
year. 

"The  clause  that  has  been  wiped  out 
has,  it  must  be  admitted,  given  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty.  You  have  in 
the  schools  three  parties  that  are  greatly 
concerned,  the  pupils  and  their  parents, 
the  teachers  and  the  taxpayers,  who  also 
have  rights.  Now  the  people  most  likely 
make  their  wants  known  to  the  Board 
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of  Education,  are  not  the  taxpayers  or 
the  parents  or  the  pupils,  although  they 
are  the  ones  after  all  that  are  mainly 
concerned.  The  teachers  are  the  most  apt 
of  the  three  to  be  represented  with  their 
demands  and  their  arguments.  And  it 
is  proper  enough  that  they  should  be 
represented.  They  are  concerned  and 
should  be  protected.  But  it  is  after  all 
the  welfare  of  the  public,  the  thorough- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  schools,  that 
is  the  matter  of  highest  concern. 

"Now  the  weeding  out  of  inefficient 
teachers  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  very  carefully — even  if  the 
interests  of  the  teacher  in  some  cases 
must  be  sacrificed.  There  should  be  a 
door  by  which  you  can  let  out  the  in- 
efficient teachers.  Mr.  Eckhart,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  has  said  that  about 
one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  were  let  out  for  inefficiency, 
and  that  that  was  not  enough  under  the 
operation  of  the  old  rule. 

"Now  when  notice  is  given  a  teacher 
that  her  work  has  been  unsatisfactory 
and  that  the  superintendent  will  not 
recommend  her  re-election  for  the  next 
year,  you  may  be  assured  that  in  most 
cases  there  is  something  doing.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible members  of  the  Board  will  have 
strong  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  to  restore  that  teacher.  Because 
of  political  wire  pulling  and  other  an- 
noyances, life  is  made  more  or  less  un- 
comfortable for  the  school  officials  who 
recommend  a  discharge.  And  a  poor 
teacher  may  have  the  most  influence.  1 
agree  with  the  alderman  thoroughly,  that 
we  should  keep  all  politics  out  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  To  admit  any  other  con- 
sideration whatever  than  the  welfare  of 
the  schools,  whether  it  be  partisan,  fac- 
tional or  personal,  is  to  poison  the  foun- 
tain from  which  our  children  drink.  But 
even  under  this  old  rule  you  get  politics 
working  in  the  schools. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  the  Board  of 
Education  could  adopt  a  Civil  Service 
plan  like  the  city's.  The  City  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  tries  employes  when 
charges  are  preferred.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  law  requires  that  charges  against 
school  employes  be  tried  before  the 
Board  of  Education  and  there  are  six 
or  eight  thousand  teachers.  I  am  afraid 
that  scheme  would  not  be  very  practic- 


able. But  a  method  ought  to  be  worked 
out  and  I  believe  a  plan  better  than 
either  the  old  rule  or  the  new  one  can 
be  evolved. 

"The  amended  rule  would  work  all 
right  in  my  opinion  if  you  had  in  your 
School  Board  a  perfect  group  of  men 
who  would  act  according  to  their  judg- 
ment and  information,  who  would  in- 
vestigate and  would  elect  the  best  teach- 
ers they  could  get.  But  it  is  not  a  very 
workable  plan  because  they  cannot  have 
the  information  upon  which  to  base  a 
judgment.  All  that  the  members  can 
do  in  the  election  of  teachers  is  to  take 
the  recommendation  of  the  superintend- 
ent and  put  the  matter  of  the  election 
of  teachers  within  the  power  of  one 
good  responsible  man.  If  I  were  on  the 
Board  at  this  time  and  charged  with  the 
duty  of  getting  the  best  teachers,  I 
would  have  the  superintendent  make  up 
the  list  and  unless  I  knew  to  the  con- 
trary about  some  of  the  candidates  that 
list  would  receive  my  vote.  And  if  a 
principal  whom  I  knew  to  be  fair  should 
report  that  a  teacher  was  inefficient,  and 
the  assistant  superintendent  and  super- 
intendent should  recommend  the  dis- 
charge, it  would  take  some  evidence  to 
convince  me  that  that  recommendation 
was  not  in  the  interests  of  the  school 
system. 

"I  would  rather  have  such  a  system 
myself  than  to  rely  upon  a  trial  by  any 
Civil  Service  Commission,  because  there 
are  so  many  difficulties  surrounding  a 
formal  trial  on  charges  of  inefficiency, 
efficiency  after  all  being  something  that 
you  feel  and  know  without  being  able 
to  prove  absolutely. 

"I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
the  president  of  the  Board  did  not  come 
here  today  or  have  some  one  here  to  ex- 
plain the  situation.  I  don't  think  it 
ought  to  be  implied  that  everybody  who 
voted  for  that  amendment  is  a  proper 
subject  for  denunciation.  Of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  that  I  know,  I  should 
say  that  they  probably  acted  on  their  best 
judgment.  If  the  consideration  of  this 
question  shall  result  in  the  study  of  the 
question  by  somebody  capable  of  coming 
to  a  constructive  conclusion,  I  am  sure 
it  will  result  in  benefits  to  the  public 
that  will  be  inestimable." 
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II— LETTER  FROM  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CITY  CLUB 
TO    THE    BOARD    OF    EDUCA- 
TION,  JUNE    13,    1916. 

"Gentlemen:  It  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  there  originated  in  your 
Rules  Committee  June  5,  and  was  sub- 
mitted for  passage  in  the  omnibus  June 
7,  and  referred  for  action  to  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Board  June  14,  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  Chapter  II,  Article 
I,  Section  4,  striking  out  the  "Aleritori- 
ous  Service  Clause,"'  underlined  (itali- 
cized) below : 

"Section  4.  Annual  Election  of  Members 
OF  the  Education  Department  Other  Than 
Superintendent  and  First  Assistant.)  All 
members  of  the  Education  Department  other 
than  the  Superintendent  and  First  Assistant 
Superintendent,  shall  be  elected  at  the  last 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  June  of  each 
year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, and  a  majority  vote  of  the  entire 
Board  shall  be  necessary  for  election.  At  such 
annual  election  all  special  teachers,  all  prin- 
cipals and  other  teachers  zcho  have  not  been 
notified  of  unsatisfactory  work  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  shall  be  re-elected  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

"We  feel  strongly  that  the  elimination 
of  the  last  sentence,  jeopardizing  as  it 
does  the  tenure  of  position  of  the  educa- 
tional force,  would  be  a  dangerous, 
backward  step,  violating  the  spirit  of 
civil  service  and  of  the  merit  system. 
This  wcmld  make  it  possible  to  drop 
teachers  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
without  notice,  assignment  of  cause,  or 
opportunity  for  a  hearing.  It  would 
leave  political  and  personal  influence 
the  natural  recourse  of  competent  and 
incompetent  teachers  alike  for  assured 
tenure  of  position  ;  a  condition  obviously 
favorable  to  the  building  up  of  a  political 
machine  in  the  educational  force. 

"We  understand  that  when  the  clause 
an  question,  requiring  that  notice  of 
unsatisfactory  work  be  given  to  teach- 
ers, was  adopted  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  conditions  surrounding  the  election 
of  teachers  were  notorious.  The  latter 
part  of  the  school  year  the  energies  of 
the  teachers  were  diverted  from  the  work 
of  the  class-room  to  frantic  efforts  to 
guarantee  re-election  through  the  press- 


ure of  influential  friends,  and  political 
or  religious  groups.  And  during  the 
same  months  the  Board  was  seriously 
hampered  in  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness by  this  persistent  pressure,  mem- 
bers frequently  fleeing  the  city  until  the 
day  of  the  re-election  of  teachers,  to 
escape  bombardment. 

"The  proposed  abolition  of  tenure 
based  on  satisfactory  service  must  in- 
evitably shift  the  emphasis  from  effective 
teaching  to  the  establishing  of  influential 
connections.  There  would  be  no  assur- 
ance that  security  and  promotion  would 
follow  good  service,  and  they  might  con- 
ceivably be  obtained  without  it. 

"It  should  not  be  necessary  to  argue 
the  injustice  of  a  rule  which  offers  a 
possibility  of  summarily  dropping  a 
teacher  from  the  school  system  either 
during  or  at  the  close  of  a  year,  without 
warning,  definite  statement  of  cause,  and 
adequate  opportunity  for  defense. 

"The  question  of  the  motive  back  of 
this  amendment  is  scarcely  pertinent. 
Xo  worthiness  of  purpose  can  justify 
the  modification  of  the  rules  of  a  public 
body,  if  the  literal  meaning  and  effect 
of  such  modification,  regardless  of  in- 
tent, removes  a  check  on  arbitrary 
power,  which  has  furnished  protection 
against  possible  abuse  of  that  power. 
And  it  would  seem  in  particular  that  the 
Board  of  Education  can  hardly  expect 
the  support  of  public  opinion  in  remov- 
ing on  a  week's  notice  what  has  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  proved  a  safeguard 
against  politics  and  favoritism  in  the 
school  system.  Obviously  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  conduct  of  our  schools 
should  not  be  adopted  summarily  and 
without  an  opportunity  for  discussion 
and  public  airing. 

"Whatever  the  intention,  one  certain 
and  logical  result  of  the  proposed  changt 
would  be  a  serious  feeling  of  uncertainty 
and  unrest  in  the  entire  teaching  body 
since  that  body  must  see  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  provides  means  for  re- 
moving not  only  the  incompetent,  but 
also  the  competent  who  have  been  hither- 
to protected.  Such  unrest  cannot  but 
react  seriously  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools. 
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"We  respectfully  urge  that  your  body, 
in  consideration  of  the  possibilities 
underlying  the  proposed  change  in  your 
rules,  effect  the  elimination  of  incom- 
petents by  the  application  of  existing  or 
other  provisions ;  but  that  at  all  events 
the  vital  principle  of  tenure  of  position 


based  on  efficient  service  alone,  be  pre- 
served. 

"Respectfully, 
"PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  CITY  CLUB 
OF  CHICAGO, 

"By  (Sd.)  George  H.  Mead, 

"Chairman." 


THE  "CALUMET  HARBOR"  ORDINANCES 


The  so-called  "Calumet  harbor"  ordi- 
nances, described  on  the  one  hand  as 
wise  public  measures,  on  the  other  as  a 
large  scale  land-grabbing  scheme,  were 
debated  at  a  meeting  at  the  City  Club  on 
June  1  by  Aid.  Harry  E.  Littler,  chair- 
man of  the  City  Council  Committee  on 
Harbors,  Wharves  and  Bridges,  and  by 
Aid.  Thomas  O.  Wallace,  a  member  of 
that  committee.  There  are  thirteen  of 
these  ordinances,  five  already  recom- 
mended by  the  Harbors  Committee  to  the 
City  Council  for  passage  and  eight  still 
under  consideration  by  the  committee. 
These  ordinances  endeavor  to  procure 
for  the  city  the  riparian  rights  of  Lake 
Calumet  now  held  by  individuals. 

Alderman  Littler,  who  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  ordinances,  stated  that  bills  passed 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  development 
of  Lake  Calumet  as  a  harbor  had  been 
vetoed  because  the  question  of  the  rip- 
arian rights  had  not  been  settled.  This 
fact,  he  said,  had  led  the  Harbors  Com- 
mittee to  believe  that  it  was  very  essen- 
tial to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween public  and  private  rights  on  the 
lake  before  any  money  was  spent  on  har- 
bor development  there. 

In  1910  the  Chiperfield  Commission 
made  a  survey  of  Lake  Calumet  and  re- 
ported that  there  were  about  300  acres 
of  made  land  outside  the  government 
meander  line,  but  in  the  possession  of 
private  owners.  It  has  been  charged 
that  the  city  by  these  ordinances  would 
surrender  its  rights  to  these  made  lands. 
The  report  did  not,  however,  Alderman 
Littler  said,  make  any  charge  that  these 
lands  were  illegally  held  by  the  holders 
of  the  riparian  rights. 

The  teri;is  of  the  trade  between  the 
city  and  the  private  owners  are,  accord- 
ing to  Alderman  Littler,  as  follows :  A 
boundary  line  is  established  in  the  lake, 


which  will  give  the  owners  of  the  ripa- 
rian rights  title  to  about  300  acres  of 
submerged  land  which  the  city  will  fill 
in  from  dredgings  during  the  harbor  con- 
struction. The  city  gets  in  return  18.06 
acres  from  the  private  owners,  making  a 
net  of  282  acres  surrendered  by  the  city. 
The  private  owners,  however,  give  up 
about  92  acres  for  streets,  so  they  really 
get  about  190  acres  in  exchange  for  their 
riparian  rights.  These  riparian  rights 
will  include  access  to  the  land  and  the 
right  to  all  natural  accretions  in  the 
future. 

The  companies.  Alderman  Littler 
said,  have  not  shown  any  special  solici- 
tude about  the  trade.  There  is  no  in- 
terest around  the  lake  which  has  de- 
manded this  settlement.  The  owners  of 
the  riparian  rights  evidently  think  it  is 
more  profitable  to  sleep  on  their  rights 
than  to  proceed  for  a  settlement  at  this 
time.  If  the  lake  dries  up,  their  rights 
will  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  lake. 
This  is  a  condition,  of  course,  which 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of  immediately  by 
the  city,  so  that  its  interests  may  be  fully 
protected. 

Tables  in  the  City  Council  Proceedings 
show  that  the  city  is  giving  up  in  the  five 
ordinances  so  far  reportecl  to  the  Coun- 
cil a  net  of  158  acres  of  submerged 
lands.  These  are  said  to  be  worth  about 
$500  per  acre.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Alderman  Littler  said,  it  is  stage  money 
that  the  city  is  paying  for  these  rights. 
Since  the  land  is  submerged  it  is  of  no 
use  to  the  city  and  it  cannot  be  reclaimed 
for  any  but  harbor  purposes. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  instead  of 
making  a  trade  we  should  proceed  to 
condemn  the  rights  of  these  owners.  In 
1914  the  Finance  Committee  recom- 
mended a  trade  for  these  riparian  rights 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  litigation,  which 
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would  probably  run  on  for  several  years. 
This  was  the  plan  used  on  the  north  side 
in  the  development  of  the  present  mu- 
nicipal pier  so  as  to  avoid  litigation. 

Lake  Calumet,  Alderman  Littler  said, 
is  an  ideal  point  for  harbor  development, 
being  contiguous  to  so  many  railroads. 
When  the  Sag  Channel  is  finally  put 
through,  this  lake  with  the  Calumet 
River  will  afford  excellent  access  to  the 
proposed  deep  waterway  to  the  south. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Littler  described 
some  of  the  details  of  the  ordinances 
under  consideration. 

Alderman  Wallace  took  a  position  in 
opposition  to  the  ordinances.  He  said 
that  he  agreed  with  the  Committee  as  to 
the  importance  of  developing  Lake  Calu- 
met as  a  harbor,  but  that  he  believed  that 
the  method  of  settling  the  question  of 
riparian  rights  was  not  a  wise  one.  First 
of  all  the  settlement  should  have  been 
made  with  all  of  the  owners  at  one  time 
instead  of  submitting  the  ordinances  in 
bunches.     He  continued : 

"The  Chiperfield  report  in  the  Legis- 
lature shows  that  the  shore  owners  have 
acquired  378  acres  already,  and  we  pro- 
pose in  this  settlement  to  give  them  300 
acres  more — a  total  of  678  acres.  That 
we  will  give  for  their  riparian  rights. 


"We  will  do  more  than  that ;  we  will 
pay  these  shore  owners  to  take  that 
property  from  us. 

"Calumet  Lake  has  an  average  depth 
of  about  three  feet.  If  the  whole  of  this 
2,220  acres  were  dredged  to  a  depth  of 
twenty-two  feet  there  would  be  sufficient 
fill  for  a  depth  of  seven  feet  over  6,000 
acres.  But  suppose  we  only  dredge  one- 
half  of  it,  there  will  be  enough  fill  for 
3,000  acres. 

"We  must  put  that  some  place,  and 
the  shortest  haul,  the  most  convenient 
place,  will  be  the  land  we  propose  to 
give  to  the  shore  owners.  They  will 
consent  to  permit  us  to  dump  on  the  land 
we  have  given  them — for  a  considera- 
tion. Assume  that  the  land  is  now  worth 
only  $500  an  acre.  When  the  develop- 
ment is  completed  it  will  be  worth  $5,000 
to  $10,000  an  acre. 

"Why  not  condemn  these  riparian 
rights?  Let  the  city  take  the  chance  on 
the  value  of  these  lands  rising,  which  we 
propose  to  trade  for  riparian  rights." 

Consideration  of  the  five  ordinances 
before  the  Council  has  now  been  post- 
poned until  the  other  ordinances,  dealing 
with  riparian  rights  on  the  east  side  of 
the  lake  are  reported  in,  and  the  subject 
is  in  abeyance  until  fall. 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  PRISON  MANAGEMENT 


Thomas  Mott  Osborne's  voluntary 
imprisonment  at  the  Auburn  pentien- 
tiary  in  New  York  in  order  to  know 
prison  life,  his  subsequent  appointment 
as  warden  at  Sing  Sing,  the  reforms 
which  he  instituted  there  and  the  sub- 
sequent attacks  upon  his  administration 
have  made  him  a  figure  of  national 
prominence  and  a  unique  authority  on 
prison  management.  (Mr.  Osborne  spoke 
at  the  City  Club  Monday,  May  15,  on 
"Cominon  Sense  in  Prison  Manage- 
ment.") 

John  L.  Whitman,  Superintendent  of 
the  House  of  Correction,  Chicago,  pre- 
sided. In  introducing  Mr.  Osborne  he 
said  in  part: 

MR.  JOHN  L.  WHITMAN:  "The 
administration  of  penal  institutions  is 
more  than  a  business,  for  the  business 
man  deals  with  commodities  and  those 
in  charge  of  penal  institutions  must  deal 


with  humanity.  Back  of  prison  disci- 
pline, therefore,  there  should  be  a  care- 
ful study  of  human  nature.  It  is  the 
modern  view  that  not  only  should  there 
be  a  careful  study  of  the  individual  to 
determine  his  innocence  or  guilt,  but  his 
physical  and  mental  condition  should 
be  studied  as  a  means  of  determining 
the  best  treatment  to  secure  his  re- 
entrance  into  society  under  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions.  Penal  institutions 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  in  much  the 
same  light  as  a  public  hospital,  and  the 
treatment  should  be  accorded  to  the  in- 
dividual prisoner  on  the  basis  of  a 
diagnosis  of  his  condition." 
Mr.  Osborne  said : 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne 

"About  three  years  ago  ^was  placed 
by  the  Governor  of  New  York  on  a 
commission    on    Prison     Reform.       As 
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chairman  of  this  commission,  H^  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  find  out  about  prison  life  was  to  be  a 
prisoner.  H<L  broached  the  subject  to  the 
warden  of  the  state  prison  at  Auburn 
and,  after  discussing  the  matter  con- 
fidentially with  some  of  the  prisoners, 
decided  to  make  the  experiment.  A  dis- 
guise was  impracticable,  soli* determined 
to  go  in  openly.  H/accordingly  informed 
the  men  of  whatH-^was  intending  to  do 
and  told  them  and  the  prison  guards  that 
the  way  in  which  they  could  best  co- 
operate was  to  give  ^  the  exact  treat- 
ment accorded  the  other  prisoners.  ii< 
was  in  prison  for  a  week  and  came  out 
angry  at  niyself  and  at  every  other  smug 
and  careless  citizen  who  had  been  spend- 
ing his  life  regardless  of  the  men  be- 
hind the  bars.  The  whole  system  of 
prison  administration  seemed  to  j3l  to 
be  hopelessly  imbecile  and  cruel,  s^*? 
'  "Commonsense  in  prison  manage- 
ment !  What  is  prison  management  for  ? 
There  are  two  things,  it  seem^^to  W^, 
for  which  it  exists : 

"1.  To  keep  men  in  prison  during 
the  term  of  their  sentence.  This  is  com- 
paratively simple,  and  most  prisons  do 
it  fairly  successfully. 

"2.  To  prepare  the  prisoner  for  his 
life  after  he  leaves  the  prison.  This  ft 
thtSX'^s  the  most  important  purpose  of 
prison  administration. 

'Tn  1910  there  were  about  2,900  cor- 
rectional institutions  in  the  country,  and 
from  these  institutions,  over  476,000  in- 
mates were  returned  to  society.  Of  the 
5,000  prisoners  now  in  New  York  State 
prisons,  4,000  will  be  back  in  society  in 
three  years  or  less.  The  temper  in  which 
they  come  out  from  prison  is  the  all-im- 
portant thing.  If  they  come  out  flaming 
with  resentment  against  society  the  sys- 
tem is  a  bad  one ;  if  they  come  out  useful 
and  constructive  instead  of  destructive 
members  of  society,  the  system  is  a 
good  one.  That  is  the  sole  test.  The 
best  svstem  is  that  which  returns  to  so- 
ciety the  largest  number  of  persons  ready 
to  give  up'their  old  ways.  We  have  not 
found  such  a  system  yet. 

"The  modern  prison  problem  began  in 
1794,  when  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania 
abolished  capital  punishment  except  for 
premeditated  murder.  New  York  fol- 
lowed in  1795.  This  changed  the  whole 
prison  problem.     The  prisons  had  been 


simply  places  of  detention  for  persons 
awaiting  trial  or  execution,  or  who  had 
been  in  prison  for  debt.  But  when  cap- 
ital punishment  was  abolished  for  the 
lesser  crimes  the  prison  problem  took  on 
a  new  aspect.  The  question  now  was 
how  to  prepare  men  to  return  to  so- 
ciety, not  simply  to  keep  them  behind 
the  bars.j 

"Two  systems  of  prison  discipline  have 
been  in  use  throughout  the  country: 

"1.  The  Philadelphia  system,  no 
longer  in  use,  which  consists  of  solitary 
confinement  with  no  work,  no  books  ex- 
cept the  Bible,  no  human  association 
except  with  the  jailer  and  the  chaplain, 
who  came  perhaps  once  a  week.  The 
amount  of  suicide  and  insanity  under 
this  system  was  appalling,  but  it  was 
maintained   for  many  years. 

"2.  The  Auburn  system,  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  which  is  congregate 
work.  Under  this  system  as  originally 
conceived  men  were  allowed  to  come  to- 
gether in  shops  for  work,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  talk  and  after  their  work 
were  returned  to  the  cells.  This  system 
with  a  few  modifications  is  still  in  gen- 
eral use  throughout  the  country.  The 
men  are  frequently  allowed  to  eat  to- 
gether, but  silence  is  still  considered 
necessary.  An  honor  system  has  been 
introduced  in  some  places,  but  this  is 
fundamentally  only  a  superficial  modi- 
fication.. ^ 

"My  experience  with  Jhe  George 
Junior  Republic  had  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  democracv  was  the  solution 
of  problems  such  as  this.  Self-govern- 
ment seemed  to  me^the  real  foundation 
of  prison  reform.  The  question  was 
how  to  put  it  into  practice.  Once  B< 
would  have  made  the  mistake  of  calling 
a'number  of  people  together  and  fixing 
up  a  scheme  which  w^e  wotild  have  hand- 
ed down  to  the  prisoners ;  but  H^ot  the 
clue  from  a  conversation  with  Que  of 
the  convicts  that  the  way  to  start  the 
reform  was  with  the  convicts  and  not 
frorn  outside. 

"So  two  years  ago  the  first  breath  of 
freedom  blew  through  the  old  prison  at 
Auburn.  On  December  26,  1913,  the 
men  in  the  different  shops  were  allowed 
to  meet  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a 
good-cgnduct  league  and  to  vote  for 
members  of  a  committee  on  organization. 
A  committee  of  forty-nine  was  appoint- 
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ed  and  H'Cvas  elected  chairman.  The 
warden  and  the  others  then  left  the 
meeting  eriitirely  to  ■(i^«%The  first  ques- 
tion was,  of  course,  about  the  kind  of 
an  organization  which  should  be  formed. 
C  My  idea  that  only  those  whose  conduct 
had  been  good  should  belong  was  soon 
punctured  by  the  question,  raised  by  one 
of  the  prisoners,  as  to  who  would  decide 
as  to  behavior.  Certainly  this  could  not 
be  left  to  the  prison  authorities,  for,  as 
was  pointed  out,  the  standards  of  prison 
authorities  were  not  'our  standards.'  It 
is  easy  enough  to  see  what  was  meant. 
The  good-conduct  standards  of  the  avt- 
thorities  are  those  of  the  'stool  pigeon,' 
of  the  successful  hypocrite,  the  prisoner 
wdio  'snitches'  on  his  fellow  prisoners. 
So  it  was  decided  that  everybody  should 
belong  to  the  League,  with  the  under- 
standing that  those  who  misbehaved 
would  be  kicked  out. 

"The  governing  body  of  the  League, 
as  it  is  now  constituted,  is  elected  by  the 
men  in  the  shops  and  from  this  'Board 
of  Delegates'  an  executive  committee  of 
nine  is  appointed.  This  committee  ap- 
points a  sergeant-at-arms  to  look  after 
discipline.  There  is  also  a  court  to  hear 
cases  of  League  discipline,  with  an  ap- 
peal to  a  court  consisting  of  the  warden, 
the  prison  doctor  and  the  principal 
keeper,  so  the  ultimate  decision  in  any 
particular  case  goes  to  the  warden,  as  is 
necessary  according  to  law. 

"The  theory  of  this  plan  is  that  the 
best  way  to  render  these  men  fit  for  so- 
ciety is  not  to  deprive  them  of  liberty 
but  to  give  them  as  large  a  degree  of  it 
as  possible  within  the  prison  walls.  I 
do  not  believe  in  special  privileges. 
Privileges  should  not  be  given  to  one 
prisoner,  but  to  the  entire  community. 
The  prisoners  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  members  of  a  com- 
munity and  that  upon  this  community 
depend  the  conditions  under  wdiich  they 
live. 

"What  have  been  the  results  of  this 
new  type  of  prison  administration? "Sing 
Sing  is  about  the  easiest  prison  in  the 
world  to  escape  from.  In  seven  years 
prior  to  September  30,  1915,  there  were 
an  average  of  over  nine  escapes  per 
year.  Last  year  there  were  only  three. 
When  the  first  escape  occurred  after  the 
new  system  went  into  operation,  the 
prisoners    feared   that   their   new   privi- 


leges would  be  taken  away.  They  con- 
sidered that  the  prisoner  who  escaped 
had  'double-crossed  his  pals.' 

"Production  in  the  prison  has  in- 
creased since  the  new  system  went  iilto 
effect,  as  is  indicated  by  the  record  of 
the  shoe  sliop,  where  the  number  of 
pairs  of  shoes  turned  out  increased  from 
37,600  in  1911,  to  69,300  in  1915. 

"The  number  of  emergency  cases  in 
the  hospital  is  a  partial  index  of  the 
improvement  in  discipline,  as  a  large 
proportion  of  such  cases  are  due  to 
w^ounds  inflicted  in  fights.  The  number 
of  such  cases  decreased  from  378  in . 
1913  to  eighty-six  in  1915,  or  from  26 
per  cent  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
'  tion. 

"The  really  important  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, a&-I  lidvu  s-aiLt" "feei<5T>e,  .is  the 
temper  of  the  prisoner  as  he  leaves  the 
institution.  The  judge  at  the  head  of 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  which 
sends  more  prisoners  to  Sing  Sing  than 
any  other  court,  tellb  me  that  he  has 
watched  day  after  day  since  the  Mutual 
Welfare  League  was  started  for  prison- 
ers to  be  returned,  but  not  a  single  Sing 
Sing  prisoner  has  come  before  him.  That 
does  not  mean  that  all  the  graduates  of 
Sing  Sing  have  had  good  conduct  rec- 
ords, but  it  does  mean  that  the  men  go 
out  from  the  institution  without  revenge 
in  their  hearts,  and  that  there  is  a  re- 
duction in  the  amolmt  of  crime.  There 
is  no  way  of  measuring  it.  We  can  only 
judge  this  through  individual  cases. 

(  T  want  to  tell  you  about  one  such 
case,  that  of  a  fellow  of  26,  a  member 
of  a  street  gang  in  New  York  who  had 
a  bad  police  record  and  had  been  sent 
to  Sing  Sing  for  five  years.  Frank  and 
open-faced  though  he  was,  a  bolder  fel- 
low than  'CharHe,'  never  pestered  the 
streets  of  New  York.  He  was  elected 
sergeant-at-arms  for  the  League,  and  in 
this  position  had  charge  of  the  discipline. 
He  took  his  responsibilities  very  seri- 
ously. For  instance,  when  the  campaign 
against  drugs  was  undertaken  by  the 
men  because  they  feared  that  the  use  of 
drugs  would  result  in  the  loss  of  their 
new  liberties,  Charlie  learned  that  one 
of  the  prison  guards  was  smuggling  in 
dope,  and.  with  four  of  his  'huskies,' 
cornered  him  and  searched  him — a  pro- 
cedure contrary  to  discipline,  of  course, 
but  we  didn't  learn  of  this  till  months 
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later,  until  after  I  had  discharged  the 
same  guard  for  smuggling  in  whisk)'. 

"When  the  end  of  Charlie's  term 
came,  he  would  not  promise  to  go 
straight,  but  after  he  had  been  out  for 
a  few  days  he  returned  for  advice  as  to 
a  proposed  business  venture.  The  old 
rule  that  convicts  could  not  return  to  the 
prison  had  been  abandoned,  and  our 
'graduates'  come  back  quite  frequently 
to  keep  in  touch  with  their  friends — on 
holidays  it  is  like  a  college  commence- 
ment. A  large  manufacturer  was  in  the 
prison  on  the  day  that  Charlie  returned 
and  promised  to  give  him  a  job.  He  put 
this  ex-burglar  in  charge  of  one  of  his 
stock  rooms,  where  he  is  making  good. 

"Two  cases  of  prisoners  who  escaped 
and  returned  voluntarily  have  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  On  January 
1st,  this  year,  'Tough  Tony'  escaped  from 
prison.  The  next  day  a  band  of  ex-con- 
victs in  the  city  sat  down  with  him  and 
urged  him  to  go  back.  He  had  six  years 
of  his  sentence  ahead  of  him.  After 
they  had  argued  for  a  while,  Tony's 
chief  friends  said,  'They  are  right, 
Tony;  you  ought  to  go  back,'  and  Tony 
returned. 

"A  month  ago  Peter  Cullen  took 
French  leave.  He  was  sergeant-at-arms 
of  the  League,  and  he  used  the  oppor- 
tunities of  this  position  to  make  his 
escape.    This  was  the  first  time  that  the 


privileges  of  the  League  had  been  abused 
in  this  way.  A  week  ago  yesterday,  at 
the  Hotel  Belmont,  I  found  Pete  wait- 
ing for  me  in  a  taxi  to  be  taken  back 
to  the  prison.  He  said  he  had  not  had 
a  moment's  satisfaction  since  he  left.  So 
he  went  back  to  serve  out  a  term  of 
seven  years  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was 
probably  innocent.  Pete  had  a  bad  po- 
lice record  and  was  classed  as  incor- 
rigible, but  the  responsibilities  which  had 
been  put  upon  him  by  the  League  had 
wakened  him  up  for  the  first  time  to  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  his  fellows. ) 
"We  don't  try  to  make  heroes  of  our 
prisoners  or  sentimentalize  over  them. 
We  regard  the  prison  simply  as  a  place 
for  education  to  make  these  men  come 
out  straight.  It  is  impossible  to  reform 
men  in  the  mass.  The  change  must  be 
in  the  individual  and  must  be  from  with- 
in. All  we  can  do  is  to  provide  the  con- 
ditions which  will  bring  out  the  quali- 
ties which  will  make  men  do  the  right 
thing.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  crux 
of  the  problem.  The  moment  we  treat 
the  inmates  as  though  they  exist  for  the 
institutions  instead  of  making  the  insti- 
tutions exist  for  them,  we  are  on  the 
wrong  track.  One  curse  of  the  old 
prison  system  is  that  there  are  no  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  But  no  two 
men  in  the  prison  are  alike,  and  any  sys- 
tem which  does  not  make  allowance  for 
the  individual  is  bound  to  fail." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION 


Hon.  Percy  Alden,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, addressed  the  City  Club  on  May 
18,  on  "The  International  Situation." 
Mr.  Alden  is  affiliated  with  the  Liberal 
group  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  has 
been  very  prominently  identified  with  the 
development  of  labor  legislation  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  secretary  of  the  British  In- 
stitute of  Social  Service.  He  said  in 
part: 

"The  nations  of  Europe  have  put 
everything  tljey  have  into  the  alembic  of 
war.  The  old  ordinances,  the  old 
humanities'  have  disappeared.  Solemn 
treaties  and  international  law  have  alike 
gone  by  the  board.  We  are  lost  on  a 
trackless  ocean.  Happy  the  nation  that 
discovers  a  course  to  steer — a  compass 


to  guide  it  amid  the  storms  and  tumults 
of  the  day !  One  thing  is  quite  certain : 
we  will  have  suft'ering  greater  than  has 
ever  been  known  in  Europe.  The  boom- 
ing of  the  guns  in  France  will  go  down 
the  centuries — our  children's  children 
will  hear  them,  and  generations  yet  un- 
born will  bear  the  smart  and  suffering 
of  this  war. 

"What  is  the  lesson  of  this  war — or 
shall  we  learn  any  lesson  at  all?  It 
sometimes  seem  that  humanity  in  this 
crisis  has  lost  its  power  to  reason.  War 
has  been  defended  as  the  purge  of  the 
passions,  but  are  we  at  all  sure  that  war 
will  clear  the  passions  of  Europe?  It 
is  even  possible  that  the  war  will  create 
new  passions,  for  it  is  the  tendency  to- 
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day  among  all  the  nations  at  war  to 
create  new  barriers  against  each  other 
which  can  never  be  broken  down.  There 
will  be  enmity  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe  for  years  to  come. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be 
a  revulsion  of  feeling — a  reaction  is 
bound  to  come  when  this  war  is  over. 
The  expenditure  of  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  will  quicken  the  pace  of  our 
thinking.  We  shall  ask  the  question,  Ts 
war  inevitable?  What  steps  can  be 
taken  to  avoid  it?' 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  soldiers 
returning  from  the  trenches  will  hate 
war.  The  armies  will  be  sick  of  blood- 
shed, tired  of  killing  men.  But  the  peace 
of  exhaustion  is  not  sufficient.  Perma- 
nent peace  can  be  obtained  only  by  re- 
moving the  causes  of  war,  and  we  can 
never  remove  these  causes  until  we  have 
studied  them. 

"Joseph  Chamberlain  urged  English- 
men to  'think  imperially.'  There  is  a 
hope  in  this  war  for  the  foundation  of 
a  great  democratic  British  common- 
wealth, but  I  think  we .  must  do  more 
than  to  'think  imperially.'  We  must 
learn  to  think  internationally.  If  there 
is  any  nation  which  more  than  another 
has  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  to  lead 
in  this  direction,  it  is  the  United  States. 

"The  danger  in  our  international  re- 
lations is  our  ignorance  of  each  other. 
If  nations  really  knew  one  another,  the 
less  danger  there  would  be  of  war,  the 
more  they  would  see  that  it  is  possible 
for  nations  to  live  side  by  side  at  peace. 
Instead,  they  create  barriers  against 
each  other,  just  as  the  xA.llied  Powers 
now  are  planning  to  build  a  tariff  wall 
against  Germany  after  the  war — a  cause 
for  future  war.  We  have  too  many 
false  patriots — men  who  believe  that 
patriotism  consists  in  hating  countries 
not  our  own. 

"Artemus  Ward  once  said  about  a 
patriot  that  'he  was  willing  to  shed  the 
last  drop  of  blood  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tive,' and  I  sometimes  think  that  some 
so-called  patriots  are  willing  to  see  the 
whole  nation  go  down  beneath  the  soil, 
so  long:  as  they  themselves  do  not  suf- 
fer. But  the  people  of  the  world  are 
not  going  to  be  content  with  the  policy 
which  orders  them  to  be  slain,  and  the 
more  they  know  and  the  more  they  think 


the  more  they  will  protest  against 
aggression  and  militarism.  I  am  not  in 
any  way  referring  to  'preparedness,' 
Each  nation  must  judge  for  itself  as  to 
what  degree  of  'preparedness'  is  re- 
quired. My  belief,  however,  is  that  an 
educated  democracy  is  the  best  safe- 
guard against  war.  We  are  so  patheti- 
cally ignorant  of  foreign  policies,  and, 
though  we  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
principles  which  ought  to  guide  nations 
in  their  relations  to  one  another,  there 
is  no  accurate  knowledge  of  these  na- 
tions and  no  disposition  to  study  the 
many  problems  that  constantly  arise  for 
solution. 

"We  must  not,  however,  expect  too 
much  in  this  direction.  The  war  will 
not  solve  the  problem  of  nationality,  or 
produce  natural  frontiers  just  where  we 
want  them,  or  abolish  all  the  differences 
created  by  creed  and  race.  The  war 
won't  work  a  moral  regeneration  be- 
cause we  want  it  to.  It  will  only  work 
a  moral  regeneration  just  in  proportion 
as  the  democracies  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned awake  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  governing  but  governed. 

"If  out  of  this  agonizing  tragedy 
should  emerge  a  new  and  more  real  feel- 
ing for  the  unity  of  all  human  interests 
then  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  The 
great  powers  of  the  world,  sobered  by 
this  catastrophe,  will  make  one  more  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  the  shattered  fabric  of 
international  law,  to  substitute  right  for 
might  and  replace  force  by  reason.  I 
do  not  disguise  for  myself  that  we  are 
embarking  upon  a  very  difficult  and 
complex  problem.  Nothing  but  the 
shock  of  this  war  would  compel  nations 
to  lay  aside  their  old  hostilities  and  sub- 
mit their  disputes  to  arbitration;  and 
even  now  they  may  be  unwilling.  Yet 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Asquith  said  in  one 
of  his  speeches  that  he  hoped  'that  one 
of  the  results  of  the  war  would  be  the 
substitution  for  force,  for  the  clash  of 
competing  ambitions,  for  groupings  and 
alliances  and  a  precarious  equipoise — 
the  substitution  for  all  those  things  of 
a  real  European  partnership,  based  on 
the  recognition  of  eqvial  right  and  estab- 
lished and  enforced  by  a  common  will.' 
'A  year  ago,'  he  went  on  to  say,  'tliat 
would  have  sounded  like  a  Utopian 
idea.'  It  may  still  be  Utopian,  but 
none-the-less  we  ought  to  make  an  ef- 
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fort  to  carry  out  the  idea  represented 
in  that  statement. 

"The  effective  and  permanent  remedy 
would  be  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
world  that  they  have  more  to  lose  than 
gain  by  strife.  If  we  could  replace  the 
national  antagonisms  that  now  exist  by 
mutual  international  good-will,  there 
would  be  little  fear  of  war.  That,  how- 
ever, is  a  slow  process,  and  while  we  are 
moving  in  that  direction,  we  must  pro- 
vide the  machinery  by  means  of  which 
any  great  body  of  international  public 
opinion  which  favors  peace  may  be  able 
to  express  itself.  If  this  public  opinion 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  govern- 
ments of  those  nations  that  seem  to 
favor  aggression,  we  shall  possess  a 
much  greater  force  than  could  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  useless  for  us  to  suppose  that 
any  measures  which  we  suggest,  involv- 
ing too  violent  a  breach  with  the  estab- 
lished order,  are  likely  to  be  adopted  or 
even  considered.  What  is  needed  is  not 
an  alliance  of  some  states  against  others, 
but  a  union  of  as  many  as  possible  in 
their  common  interests :  For  example, 
the  six  great  powers  of  Europe,  to- 
gether with  the  United  States  and  Japan 
and  such  of  the  other  European  powers 
as  would  be  willing  to  become  parties. 
The  platform  might  be  as  follows  : 

"1.  That  all  members  of  a  proposed 
union  should  bind  themselves  by  treaty 
to  refer  all  disputes  that  might  arise  be- 
tween them  if  diplomatic  matters  of  ad- 
justment had  failed,  either  to  an  arbi- 
tral tribunal  for  judicial  decision,  or  to 
a  council  of  conciliation  for  investiga- 
tion and  report. 

"2.  Not  to  declare  war  or  to  begin 
hostilities  or  hostile  preparations  until 
the  tribunal  had  decided  or  the  council 
had  reported. 

"3.  To  put  pressure,  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic or  forcible  upon  any  signatory 
power  that  should  act  in  violation  of  the 
preceding  condition ;  and, 

"4.  To  put  similar  pressure  upon  any 
non-signatory  power  that  should  declare 
war  or  begin  hostilities  or  hostile 
preparations  against  the  signatory 
powers  without  first  submitting  the  dis- 
pute to  peaceable  settlement. 


"Justiciable   disputes   under  this   plan 
would  be   referred   to  The   Hague  Tri- 
bunal,   non-justiciable    to    the    new    Eu- 
ropean Council  of  Powers,  whose  mem- 
bers should  be  representatives  in  rather 
a     dift'erent     sense     to     that     generally 
understood     by     diplomatic     representa- 
tives.     They   should  be   able   to   take   a 
more    comprehensive    and    international 
-view.      They    should   be    appointed    for 
a    fixed    term   of    years    and   the   coun- 
cil   should    be    regarded    as    ready    to 
take    action    at    any   momem:.      With    a 
view  to  make  these  men  representatives 
of  public  opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  in 
every  country  the  names  of  the  members 
so  appointed  should  be  submitted  for  the 
approval   of   the   legislature.      It   is   im- 
portant to  note  that  such  a  union  as  is 
proposed  differs  entirely  from  what  has 
been  known  as  the  Concert  of  Europe. 
In    the    first    place,    we    go    outside    of 
Europe.     In  the  second  place,  the  signa- 
tory powers  are  bound  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  force  in  the  last  resort  to  refer 
their  disputes  to  peaceable  settlement  be- 
fore having  recourse  to  militant  meas- 
ures.    And  in  the  third  place,  it  creates 
an    impartial     and    permanent     council 
which    would    have    many    advantages 
over  the  present  machinery  of  the  con- 
cert. The  immediate  duty,  then,  whether 
we  be  citizens  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the 
United  States,  is  at  any  rate  to  prepare 
the  way,  by  discussion  and  inquiry,  for 
the  time  when  some  such  scheme  can  be 
made  public,  and   I  believe  that  if   the 
British   Government   could   now   at  this 
crisis  of  the  history  of  the  world  pro- 
nounce  in   favor   of   some   such   policy, 
and  if  the  United  States  could   follow 
suit,  we  would  have  prepared  the  way 
for  a  really  fundamental  plan  of  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation  which  might  be  put 
forward  by  the  representatives  of  all  the 
belligerent  nations.     May  I,   in   conclu- 
sion,   echo    President    Wilson's    aspira- 
tion that  we  shall  see  our  way  when  the 
first  shock  of  this  terrible  catastrophe  is 
over  to  'some  sort  of  guarantee  of  peace 
on  the  part  of  the  great  nations.'     And 
I  know  of  no  greater  privilege  for  the 
United    States    than    to    be    the    means, 
under  God,  for  bringing  within  reason- 
able distance  some  guarantee  of  perma- 
nent peace." 
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CONGRESS  TODAY 


In  the  seven  days  in  which  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress  was  in  session,  between 
December  6  and  December  17,  1915, 
6,848  bills  were  introduced  in  the  House. 
Of  these,  according  to  Lynn  Haines, 
secretary  of  the  National  Voters'  League 
of  Washington,  who  spoke  at  the  City 
Club  Thursday,  April  6,  6,090  were 
"political  bills"— bills  for  pensions, 
changing  military  records,  local  im- 
provements, and  so  on.  Only  758  could 
be  considered  of  a  public  nature,  and  of 
these,  fully  400  were  presented  pri- 
marily for  local  political  effect. 

"These  facts,"  Mr.  Haines  continued, 
"lay  wide  open  the  whole  situation  in 
Congress.  They  show  you  a  pitiable 
background  of  enslaved  little  congress- 
men who,  unable  to  represent  their  con- 
stituents because  of  the  Congressional 
steam  roller,  devote  all  their  energies  to 
playing  the  game  of  politics  for  personal 
advantage.  The  average  member  of  the 
House  has  little  more  influence  on  legis- 
lation than  you  and  I  who  are  not  mem- 
bers. Of  the  435  members  of  the  House, 
about  400  are  mere  figure-heads.  And, 
of  course,  to  deceive  their  constituents 
as  to  their  actual  usefulness  in  Wash- 
ington and  so  to  be  re-elected,  they  de- 
vote most  of  their  time  and  thought  to 
a  study,  not  of  how  they  can  best  serve 
the  public,  but  of  how  they  can  be  most 
surely  re-elected.  A  new  school  of  con- 
gressmen has  arisen  which  has  reduced 
re-election  to  a  science.  The  members 
of  this  school  know  at  what  particular 
time  to  write  their  constituents,  how  to 
pacify  the  different  interests  in  their 
community,  how  to  reach  and  hold  each 
vote  and  how  the  pork  and  patronage 
miUst  be  distributed. 

"Politics,  in  the  right  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  gateway  to  everything  in 
government.  Moral  ideals  and  economic 
principles  are  made  effective  through  it. 
In  Congress  today,  however,  politics  has 
become  an  end  in  itself.  Patronage  and 
office  rather  than  public  service  are  the 
influences  which  determine  the  votes  of 
congressmen.  The  big  problem  in  the 
government  of  this  country  is  to  recon- 
struct modern  politics  so  as  to  demote  it 
from  principal  to  agent  in  the  govern- 
ment. 


"This  end-in-itself  political  plunder 
system  has  two  basic  elements — pork 
and  patronage.  The  distribution  of  pork 
is  a  method  for  the  wholesale  manipula- 
tion of  public  opinion.  Congressmen 
get  pork  for  their  constituents  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  busy  and  de- 
serve re-election.  Formerly,  'politics' 
depended  on  bribery  and  other  forms  of 
corruption,  but  the  men  who  control 
now,  do  so,  not  by  these  crude  methods, 
but  by  manipulating  public  opinion.  One 
of  the  most  eft'ective  ways  of  doing  this 
is  the  distribution  of  pork.  We,  the 
people,  voting  their  way,  think  we  are 
using  our  own  brains. 

"In  the  second  place,  there  is  the 
patronage — the  presidential  appoint- 
ments and  the  perquisites  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Congressional  machine. 
Every  majority  party  member  shares 
this  plunder.  The  National  Voters' 
League  recently  came  into  possession  of 
the  patronage  list  of  the  House.  Opposite 
the  names  of  each  majority  congress- 
man were  listed  the  positions  which  he 
was  entitled  to  fill.  One  congressman, 
for  instance,  was  permitted  to  name  a 
certain  number  of  elevator  men  in  the 
capitol.  There  are  twenty-four  elevator 
men  in  the  capitol,  when  ten  would  be 
sufficient ;  some  of  them  work  only  two 
hours,  devoting  the  rest  of  their  time 
to  the  political  service  of  the  congress- 
man to  whom  they  owe  their  appoint- 
ment. Other  congressmen  are  allowed 
to  appoint  pages,  clerks  and  other  em- 
ployes of  the  House.  The  average 
amount  of  patronage  going  to  each  con- 
gressman amounts  to  about  $1,300  for 
each  session.  The  committee  chaimien 
are  not  included  in  this  patronage  list 
because  their  chairmanships  have  certain 
special  perquisites. 

"The  distribution  of  free  seeds  by 
congressmen  is  of  immense  importance 
to  them  politically.  In  spite  of  the  agita- 
tion against  this  practice,  the  free  seed 
'graft' — for  that  Is  what  it  is — is  grow- 
ing. The  congressman  will  tell  you  of 
the  service  which  the  distribution  of 
these  seeds  is  to  the  public,  but  what  he 
is  after  is  not  vegetables  but  votes.  In 
the  last  Congress  each  representative 
was    allotted   over   30,000   packages    of 
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free  seed.  Even  this  does  not  tell  the 
story,  because  the  city  member,  who  gen- 
erally has  no  use  for  the  seeds,  trades 
with  the  county  member,  who  gives  him 
something  in  return. 

"The  abuse  of  trading  perquisites  ex- 
ists also  in  reference  to  government 
documents.  There  is  the  grossest  pos- 
sible abuse  of  the  leave  to  print.  It  is 
estimated  that  not  one-half  of  the  mat- 
ter printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
is  actually  delivered  on  the  floor,  al- 
though in  the  reprints  distributed  to  con- 
stituents the  remarks  are  nearly  always 
addressed  to  'Mr.  Speaker,'  and  are 
often  liberally  interspersed  with  'Ap- 
plause.' I  know  of  one  speech  that  was 
printed  by  each  of  twenty-five  different 
congressmen  and  franked  to  constituents 
as  their  own. 

"These  abuses  are,  of  course,  based 
on  the  franking  privilege.  In  1915 
about  60,000,000  letters  and  packages 
were  franked  by  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  size  of  these  packages  and  what 
they  contained  is  something  about  which 
we  have  no  information. 

"A  Congressional  Committee,  which 
had  been  investigating  the  distribution 
of  government  documents,  has  called 
attention  to  the  absurdity  of  making  a 
uniform  distribution  irrespective  of  the 
special  requirements  of  congressmen, 
and  has  prepared  a  bill  permitting  each 
congressman  to  draw  on  documents  up 
to  a  certain  value — $1,800  in  case  of 
representatives,  $2,200  in  case  of  sena- 
tors. This  would,  of  course,  do  away 
with  trading,  but  there  are  precedents 
to  indicate  that  if  the  bill  is  passed,  ulti- 
mately these  amounts  will  be  paid  in 
cash. 

"This  has  been  the  historv  of  the 
mileage  and  clerk-hire  perquisites  Each 
congressman  is  paid,  yearly.  $1,500  for 
clerk  hire,  but  he  does  not  have  to  use 
a  clerk  unless  he  wants  to.  If  he  is 
the  chairman  of  a  committee  he  uses  the 
committee  clerks  and  can  put  the  whole 
amount  in  his  pocket.  Or  he  can  com- 
bine with  other  congressmen  in  a  suite 
of  offices,  pay  a  part  of  the  salarv  of  a 
5^50.00  stenographer  and  pocket  the  dif- 
ference. The  stationery  allowance  is 
also  paid  in  cash,  but  most  members  use 
their  committee  stationery,  and  thereby 
save  the  money  allowance.  We  have 
tried  to  get  complete  information  on  this 


subject,  but  the  auditor  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  declined  to  furnish 
it. 

'The  income  of  a  congressman  from 
various  sources  each  session,  in  addition 
to  his  $7,500  salary,  is  about  $2,025, 
made  up  as  follows : 

Mileage  (congressman  from  Illinois)  .$   400.00 

Clerk   hire    1,500.00 

Stationery    125.00 

If  the  document  plan  goes  through,  as  I 
have  every  reason  to  suspect,  about  $1,- 
800  will  be  added  to  these  many  per- 
quisites, bringing  the  total  to  nearly 
$4,000. 

"There  are  three  things  which  we 
should  strive  to  bring  about  as  a  correc- 
tive to  these  abuses : 

"1.  The  establishment  of  open,  hon- 
est means  of  information  for  the  voters. 

"2.  The  substitution  of  non-partisan 
politics  for  partyism  of  the  spoils 
variety. 

"3.  An  adequate,  constructive  pro- 
gram of  procedural  changes  in  Con- 
gress, so  as  to  put  its  business  on  an 
efficient  and  democratic  basis. 

"The  National  Voters'  League  is  en- 
deavoring to  turn  the  searchlight  on 
Congress  and  to  make  known  its 
methods  and  machinery.  The  League 
stands  for  certain  principles  which  I 
think  are  very  important. 

"1.  Every  member  of  Congress  is 
elected  by  the  people  and  entitled  to 
represent  its  constituents.  He  does  not 
represent  them  today,  because  his  initia- 
tive is  repressed  by  the  Congressional 
machine.  The  House  is  now  more  com- 
pletely under  the  domination  of  a  small 
group  of  men  than  at  any  time  within 
the  last  decade,  even  under  the  rule  of 
Speaker  Cannon.  The  speaker  is  not  so 
powerful  as  before,  but  the  authority 
which  he  exercised  is  now  possessed  by 
the  floor  leaders.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  congressman  now  to  be  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  without  the  consent 
of  these  floor  leaders. 

"2.  The  rule  of  seniority  should  be 
broken  up  so  as  to  give  the  new  con- 
gressman an  opportunity  to  represent  his 
constituents. 

"3.  Congress  should  be  organized  on 
the  basis  of  efficiency  rather  than  of 
spoils.  One  committee  in  the  Senate  has 
not  met  for  thirty-seven  years,  but  that 
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committee  has  three  clerks  who  do 
poHtical  work  for  the  chairman,  Senator 
Macomber.  In  the  last  session,  the 
senator  tried,  without  success,  to  get  an 
additional  clerk  for  this  committee. 

"4.  Pork  and  patronage  and  the 
'political'  bills  must  be  eliminated. 

"5.  There  must  be  complete  publicity 
at  every  stage  in  Congressional  pro- 
cedure. Steps  should  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect the  committee-of-the-whole  abuse 
by  which  the  votes  of  congressmen  are 


prevented  from  going  into  the  record. 

"6.  There  should  be  a  regular, 
orderly  procedure  in  the  transaction  of 
business.  Nothing  can  be  acted  on  in 
Congress  today  unless  it  is  given  a 
privileged  status. 

'7.  Majority  rule  should  be  safe- 
guarded. Less  than  a  dozen  men  run 
the  House  of  Representatives  today.  All 
rules  for  the  protection  of  the  majority 
are  eliminated  through  the  caucus  and 
closed  committee  systems." 


WHAT  KIND  OF  A  STATE  CONSTITUTION? 


-  Chicago  must  pay  more  attention  to 
downstate  needs  in  its  agitation  for  a 
constitutional  convention,  according  to 
Hon.  Logan  Hay,  of  Springfield,  former 
state  senator,  who  spoke  to  the  Govern- 
ment Committee  of  the  City  Club  Fri- 
day, April  14.  The  agitation  so  far,  he 
said,  has  been  directed  mainly  to  an  ex- 
position of  Chicago's  needs,  and  many 
of  the  downstate  counties — particularly 
the  agricultural  counties  —  are  not 
particularly  impressed  with  the  need  of 
a  change.  A  case  could  be  made  out  for 
constitutional  revision  which  would  ap- 
peal to  the  downstate  communities,  but 
so  far  this  has  not  been  done.  Mr.  Hay 
said  also  in  part: 

"The  object  of  constitutional  change 
at  this  time  should  be  the  attainment  of 
responsible  and  responsive  government. 
It  should  not  be  simply  the  patching  up 
of  the  present  constitution  by  amend- 
ments here  and  there.  For  that  reason 
it  seems  to  me  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion should  provide  for  the  submission 
of  an  entire  new  instrument  instead  of 
separate  amendments.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly be  more  difficult  to  secure  the 
passage  of  such  an  instrument,  but  it  is 
the  desirable  thing  to  do. 

"By  responsive  government  I  do  not 
mean  a  government  which  is  swayed  by 
every  whim  of  popular  opinion.  I  mean 
rather  a  government  which  can  foresee 
what  the  more  deliberate  public  opinion 
will  be,  opportunity  having  been  given 
for  long-time  consideration  and  experi- 
ment. 

"A  hundred  years  ago  our  govern- 
m.ents  were  generally  in  the  hands  of 
small  legislative  bodies  exercising  a  con- 


siderable amount  of  power  and  leader- 
ship. The  present  tendency  among 
legislative  bodies,  however,  is  simply  to 
render  a  popular  verdict.  We  say  that 
we  want  responsible  and  responsive  gov- 
ernment, but  are  we  willing  to  entrust 
such  a  government  with  the  large 
powers  and  the  wide  discretion  wdiich 
it  must  of  necessity  have? 

"One  class  of  citizens  is  afraid  of 
such  an  extension  of  the  governmental 
powers  and  prefers  to  limit  the  field  of 
government,  retaining  the  present  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  with  a  large 
number  of  administrative  units — a  sys- 
tem which  they  admit  means  large 
wastes  but  prevents  an  undue  extension 
of  government  authority.  This  feeling 
is  widespread  downstate — perhaps  the 
predominant  feeling. 

"Another  class  of  citizens  feels  that 
the  immediate  will  of  the  people  should 
control  in  large  measure.  They  believe 
that  the  will  of  the  people  is  most  gen- 
erally right,  and  that  if  it  is  not  right, 
the  people  should  at  least  have  the  privi- 
ledge  of  making  their  own  mistakes. 

"A  third  class  of  citizens — and  it  is  as 
one  of  this  third  class  that  I  speak — 
believe  that  the  constitution  should  be  so 
remodeled  as  to  provide  a  system  of 
government  more  responsive  and  more 
responsible  to  the  popular  will  than  at 
present,  but  such  system  should  provide 
such  safeguards  that  public  officials  w^ill 
feel  that  it  is  to  the  sober  second  thought 
of  the  people  that  they  are  answerable 
rather  than  to  the  passing  thought  of 
the  moment. 

"By  inaugurating  a  system  under 
which  public  officials  could  be  held  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  restilts  of  their  official 
conduct,  more  intelligent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  public  officials  would  be 
secured.  Assurance  would  be  given 
that  the  larger  powers  necessary  to  be 
delegates  would  be  exercised  more  in- 
telligently and  efifectively. 

"This  means  simplification  of  ma- 
chinery. The  public  cannot  decide  on 
many  public  issues  at  one  time  or  on 
issues  that  are  too  complex.  Another 
confusing  factor  which  should  be  elimi- 
nated is  the  overlapping  of  political  dis- 
tricts. These  complex  political  units 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of 
an  intelligent  and  effective  public  opinion 
in  the  smaller  units  and  thereby  in  the 
larger  units. 

"If  we  are  to  have  responsive  gov- 
ernment we  must  also  have  a  system  by 
which  members  of  the  legislature  and 
public  officers  stay  in  service  for  a 
longer  time,  so  they  can  make  use  of 
the  familiarity  they  gain  with  the  de- 
tails of  government.  If  a  man  is  in  poli- 
tics for  today  only,  he  pays  attention 
to  the  public  opinion  of  today;  if  he  ex- 
pects to  continue  in  the  public  service 
as  a  life  work  or  for  a  long  period,  he 
will  gauge  what  the  public  sentiment 
will  be  after  there  has  been  sufficient 
time  for  experimenting.  There  should 
be  some  machinery  for  the  longer  reten- 
tion and  promotion  of  public  officers. 
The  present  constitutional  provision  pre- 
venting members  of  the  legislature  from 
holding  office  under  the  state  administra- 
tion has  prevented  the  state  from  getting 
the   full   benefit   of   the   experience   and 


knowledge  developed  by  members  of  the 
legislature. 

"If  a  constitutional  convention  is  held 
there  should  be  a  careful  examination 
of  limitations  now  placed  on  the  gov- 
ernment. Many  of  these  limitations  are 
necessary,  but  others  are  impediments. 
It  is  probably  necessary,  for  instance, 
that  there  should  be  a  limitation  in  taxa- 
tion, but  the  limitation  should  not  be  the 
same  throughout  the  state.  The  new  con- 
stitution should  be  carefully  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
state.  Our  present  constitution  pre- 
scribes uniformity  where  practical  con- 
ditions dictate  a  diversity  of  treatment 
for  the  dififerent  sections  of  the  state. 
There  should,  for  instance,  be  a  classifi- 
cation of  counties.  Purely  agricultural 
counties  do  not  require  the  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  government  that  is  required  in 
counties  having  large  cities." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr, 
Hay's  address,  this  point  was  made  by 
one  member  of  the  committee :  "It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  downstate  would 
consent  to  a  surrender  of  legislative 
powers  over  the  city,  so  that  local  Chi- 
cago needs  would  be  taken  care  of 
locally  instead  of  by  the  legislature,  that 
is,  if  a  greater  measure  of  home  rule 
were  granted  to  Chicago,  the  time  of 
the  legislature,  now  taken  up  with  a 
large  amount  of  legislation  dealing  with 
purely  local  Chicago  conditions,  would 
be  released  for  the  consideration  of 
downstate  needs.  'Home  rule'  would 
benefit  both  the  country  districts  as  well 
as  the  city." 


LONG  OR  SHORT  CONSTITUTIONS? 


There  has  been  a  very  marked,  ten- 
dency in  the  last  few  years  to  increase 
the  length  of  constitutions.  Speaking 
on  this  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  City 
Club  Government  Committee  on  May  12, 
Prof.  W.  F.  Dodd,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  said  in  part : 

"The  issue  between  a  long  and  short 
constitution  depends  on  what  form  of 
government  we  want.  A  long  constitu- 
tion means  a  hedging  about  of  legis- 
lative power,  a  distrust  of  the  capacity 
of  legislative  bodies  as  ordinarily  con- 
stituted  and   a   tendency   to   rely   upon 


checks  and  balances  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple against  the  abuse  of  official  power. 
Shall  we  have  that  kind  of  a  constitution 
or  one  in  briefer  terms  with  broader 
legislative  powers  and  a  centralizing  of 
responsibility. 

"It  is  in  my  opinion  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  move  to  a  longer  type  of  con- 
stitution, whatever  we  decide  as  td  the 
respective  merits  of  long  and  short  in- 
struments. If  so,  an  easy  amending 
clause  ought  to  be  provided.  The  people 
are,  however,  so  much  more  interested 
in    getting   particular   reforms    through 
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than  in  getting  change  in  the  procedure, 
that  it  has  been  very  hard  so  far  to  get 
effective  popular  support  for  a  change 
of  the  amending  clause.  The  attempt  to 
change  the  amending  process  under  the 
present  constitution  is  likely  to  be  rather 
fruitless.  So  we  are  led  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a 
constitutional  convention  and  how  it 
should  submit  the  results  of  its  work  to 
the  people. 

"As  you  know,  the  Ohio  Constitu- 
tional Convention  submitted  42  separate 
questions  to  the  people,  most  of  which 
were  adopted.  Similarly  in  Illinois,  if 
it  were  known  that  propositions  w^ould 
be  submitted  separately  there  would  be 
less  difficulty  in  getting  constitutional 
change.  The  advocates  of  tax  reform 
and  of  the  initiative  or  referendum  might 
be -willing  to  pool  their  interests.  The 
objection  to  submitting  an  entirely  new 
constitution  is  that  various  interests  may 
be  opposed  to  different  individual  items 
and  unite  to  defeat  the  constitution.  The 
difficulty  of  securing  the  enactment  of 
a  constitution  under  those  conditions  is 
very    great.     The    New    York    constitu- 


tion was  of  this  type  and  it  was  badly 
beaten. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  you  wish  the 
convention  to  review  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  government  and  to  form  new 
plans  for  government  organization  more 
or  less  coherent  and  united,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  submit  separate  propositions. 
The  instrument  siiould  be  considered  as 
a  whole.  Thus  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion depends  on  what  you  want  to  do 
with  your  constitution — patch  it  up  or 
reconstruct  it  from  top  to  bottom. 

"Is  there  a  possible  compromise  be- 
tween these  two  extreme  methods — the 
amendment  of  sections  and  complete  re- 
vision which  will  enable  us  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  both  plans?  When 
the  1870  Constitution  was  adopted,  eight 
separate  amendments  were  submitted 
along  with  the  body  of  the  new  consti- 
tution. There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  do  substantially  what  was 
done  in  1870.  Under  this  scheme,  the 
Convention  would  be  free  to  propose  an 
entire  new  constitution,  but  specially 
controverted  questions  could  be  sub- 
mitted independently  and  so  not  put  the 
rest  of  the  constitution  in  jeopardy." 


DO  WE  HAVE  MAJORITY  RULE? 


Why  is  the  majority  so  voiceless  in 
our  government?  Is  it  possible  for  the 
majority  to  exert  a  decisive  influence  in 
politics  or  must  it  be  always  more  or  less 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  minorities 
and  cliques  which  direct  the  political 
machinery  of  the  country?  These  are 
questions  which  are  being  considered  by 
the  Government  Committee  of  the  Club. 
They  were  discussed  before  that  com- 
mittee by  Donald  R.  Richberg  on  April 
28.     Mr,  Richberg  said  in  part : 

"We  say  that  our  government  is  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  but 
we  know  in  our  hearts  that  there  is  no 
more  hoary  falsehood  than  this.  I  am 
coming  to  have  less  and  less  faith  in 
institutions  and  machinery,  realizing 
that  our  government  as  it  is  today  is 
really  a  government  by  individuals  and 
classes.  The  control  of  the  governmental 
processes  is  in  the  hands  of  a  govern- 
ing class  made  up  of  professional  poli- 
ticians, special  interests  (employers, 
public  service  corporations,  etc.)   news- 


papers, amateur  politicians  (reformers, 
clergymen,  etc.)  and  others.  By  dom- 
inating the  iiomination  machinery  these 
groups  give  the  voter  a  chance  to  choose 
only  between  the  candidates  which  they 
select.  The  nomination  is  the  most 
vital  point  in  our  election  machinery. 
So  long  as  the  voters  have  no  chance 
at  the  nomination  there  is  no  possibility 
of  majority  rule.  Direct  primaries  were 
put  into  operation  to  place  the  party  ma- 
chinery under  the  control  of  a  majority 
of  the  party,  but  in  this  they  have  badly 
failed. 

"The  independent  candidate  who  en- 
deavors to  ignore  the  party  ruling  class 
in  his  candidacy  meets  an  almost  in- 
superable array  of  obstacles.  He  is  sub- 
ject from  the  beginning  to  a  series  of 
indirect  attacks.  He  is  met  first  by  the 
statement  that  he  hasn't  any  chance  any- 
way. Then  he  encounters  the  feeling 
that  the  person  who  announces  his  own 
candidacy  instead  of  being  put  forward 
by  an  organization  is  a  self-advertiser. 
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although  the  organization  man  may  have 
been  spending  years  in  working  himself 
into  a  position  to  get  the  nomination. 
The  independent  candidate  also  en- 
counters the  feeling  that  he  is  a  marplot, 
who  by  splitting  up  the  decent  vote  is 
going  to  elect  the  worse  of  two  poor 
candidates.  He  also  meets  an  attitude 
of  indifference  and  non-attention  by  the 
elements  in  the  community  which  con- 
trol publicity.  Scandalous  stories  about 
him  are  spread  abroad,  the  religious, 
racial  and  other  prejudices  are  stirred 
up  to  injure  him.  And  then,  besides 
these  indirect  attacks,  the  independent 
candidate  must  meet  certain  direct  at- 
tacks, such  as  the  putting  up  of  addi- 
tional candidates  to  split  his  vote,  the 
manipulation  of  places  on  the  ballot,  and 
so  on. 

"Can  we  get  away  from  this  system 
of  a  minority  ruling  class  ?  I  think  we 
must  accept  it  in  a  measure  as  inevitable 


under  the  conditions  which  surround  us. 
Politics  is  a  bvisiness  as  much  as  any 
other.  It  has  its  technique,  and  there 
are  and  must  be  persons  specially  trained 
in  this  technique.  The  most  promising 
line  of  development,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  improvement  of  the  ruling  class  it- 
self rather  than  a  mere  changing  around 
of  machinery.  Without  attempting  to 
speak  with  undue  assurance  as  to  how 
this  should  be  brought  about,  I  suggest 
that  the  professionalizing  of  this  class 
would  be  a  very  important  step  in  this 
direction.  The  professions  of  medicine 
and  law  have  arisen  out  of  businesses 
quite  as  much  in  public  disfavor  at  the 
time  as  politics  is  now.  If  the  profes- 
sionalizing of  the  men  who  engage  in 
political  life  would  develop  a  system  of 
professional  ethics  such  as  prevails  in 
the  professions  of  medicine  and  law,  the 
whole  tone  of  political  life  would,  I  think, 
be    greatly    improved." 
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CLUB  NOTES 

The  City  Club  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press  under  which  in  the  future 
the  latter  concern  will  act  as  publisher 
for  the  City  Club. 


The  members  of  the  office  staff  are 
now  back  on  the  job  after  their  several 
vacations,  entirely  rid,  so  they  say,  of 
that  lazy  feeling-  which  gripped  them 
in  the  hot  days  of  early  summer.  Only 
the  civic  secretary  is  still  in  the  woods 
and  we  are  positive  from  past  exper- 
ience that  when  he  returns  there  will 
be  not  an  ounce  of  laziness  in  his  sys- 
tem. The  ozone  of  Canadian  woods, 
the  joy  of  pushing  a  canoe  along  shady 
river  banks  and  over  swift,  bright 
rapids,  the  excitement  of  pulling  a 
husky  trout  from  his  deep  hiding  place 
and  cooking  him  for  dinner,  the  hard 
physical  exercise  of  a  long  carry,  the 


cold  nights  in  the  open  woods  on  a 
hard  bed — these  things  mean  that  the' 
civic  secretary  will  return  spilling  over 
with  energy  for  the  year's  work.  The 
other  members  of  the  staff  are  doing 
daily  calisthenics  from  12:00  to  1:00 
to  keep  themselves  sufficiently  agile  to 
stand  the  pace  when  he  returns.  With 
Mr.  Hooker  in  the  Canadian  woods  are 
Frank  E.  Wing  and  W.  T.  Cross.  They 
will  return  early  in  September. 

President  Moulton,  also  in  search  of 
"pep"  for  the  next  year's  work,  has 
gone  to  Estes  Park,  Colorado. 
Whether  he  rides  a  pony  over  the 
mountain  trails  or,  clambering  over 
rocks  and  snow,  tries  to  mount  the 
dizzy  heights  on  foot,  he  too,  we  know, 
will  come  back  charged  with  energy. 

Lazy  committee  members  next  year 
are  likely  to  be  crushed  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstones. 


Fred  G.  Heuchling  is  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  City  Club  Committee  on 
Streets,  Alleys  and  Bridges.  Mr. 
Heuchling  was  formerly  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Garbage  and  Refuse 
Disposal  before  that  committee  was 
consolidated  with  the  committee  on 
Streets,  Alleys  and  Bridges. 


Victor  von  Borosini  is  still  a  pris- 
oner in  the  English  prison  camp  at 
Holyport.  A  member  of  the  City  Club 
recently  had  a  letter  from  him  in  which 
he  said  : 

"Your  tobacco  arrived  and  saved  my  life. 
Had  been  going  on  four  cigars  for  the  last 
ten  days  as  my  supply  has  riot  arrived  from 
Holland.  Can  now  smoke  as  much  as  is  good 
for  me.  City  Club  Bulletin  about  Dr.  Favill's 
meeting  and  reports  of  committee  work  ar- 
rived yesterday.  Had  heard  before  that  the 
City  Club  memorial  meeting  was  the  most 
wonderful  of  the  many  meetings  in  his  honor. 
For  over  a  week  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  daily  walks ;  our  commander  is  the  leader. 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  pleasing,  just 
like  a  big  park,  and  we  profit  mentally  and 
physically  by  the  exercise.  The  people  do 
not  mind  us.  A  member  of  the  flying  corps 
arrived  yesterday.  He  came  down  at  Eng- 
lish headquarters  instead  of  at  Ghent ;   a  fog 
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had  mislead  him.  He  must  have  felt  as  I 
did  when  instead  of  reaching  brigade  head- 
quarters that  Sunday  morning,  I  found  my- 
self in  a  British  advanced  post.  I  was  on 
foot,  my  horses  were  over  a  mile  behind  our 
line,  a  little  protected  against  gun  fire  which 
we   were   not." 


As  a  summer  sport,  chess  doesn't 
appeal  to  everybody,  but  the  Httle 
bunch  of  "regulars"  who  show  up 
daily  in  the  reading  room  after  lunch 
seem  not  to  be  affected  by  the  hot 
weather.  Just  the  same  there  are  those 
of  us  who  would  rather  stand  under  a 
cold  shower  when  the  temperature  is 
102  degrees  in  the  shade  and  the  oc- 
casional congestion  in  the  shower 
room  this  summer  is  a  good  indication 
that  others  besides  the  chess  fans  know 
how  to  enjoy  themselves.  If  you  don't 
know  that  shower  on  the  fourth  floor 
you  are  missing  something  that  you've 
paid  your  money  for. 


On  June  30,  Allan  J.  Carter  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  City  Club  Parks  Com- 
mittee at  a  hearing  before  the  City 
Council  Finance  Committee  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  city  should 
acquire  property  east  of  Lake  Park 
avenue  between  75th  and  79th  streets 
in  Windsor  Park  for  a  bathing  beach. 
An  alternative  proposal  by  Alderman 
Block  contemplating  the  purchase 
merely  of  the  riparian  rights  and  the 
making  of  land  for  a  beach  by  means 
of  winged  piers  and  sand  filling  was 
under  consideration  by  the  committee. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Club  commit- 
tee, as  stated  by  Mr.  Carter,  that  the 
city  should  carry  out  the  original  pro- 
ject for  which  the  $500,000.00  bond  is- 
sue had  been  voted,  which  involved 
the  purchase  of  the  land  under  the 
former  of  these  two  schemes.  The 
decision  of  the  Finance  Committee  by 
a  vote  of  nine  to  three  was  that  this 
original  project  should  be  carried  out, 
and  it  was  so  ordered.  The  report  of 
the  Finance  Committee  recommending 
the  purchases  of  the  land  was  unani- 
mously concurred  in  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil July  10. 


N.  W.  Harris,  president  of  the 
Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  and  a 
member  of  the  City  Club  since  1912, 
died  on  July  17,  1916. 


Since  the  last  Bulletin  was  issued 
the  following  persons  have  joined  the 
Club : 

Matthew   P.   Adams,    Superintendent,    Moose- 
heart  Vocational   Education   Institute. 
Walter   S.   Bemis,  Appraisal   Engineer. 
Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Bevan,  Physician. 

Erie  O.  Blair,  Landscape  Gardner,  O.  C. 
Simonds  &  Company. 

Eugene  Blum,  Salesman,  Burley  &  Tyrrell 
Company    (Chinaware). 

Herbert  Brooks,  Ernest  Reckitt  &  Co.,  Public 
Accountants. 

Ernest  R.  Burton,  University  of  Chicago. 

Carl  L.  Callman,  Kling  Bros.  &  Co.,  (Manu- 
facturing Tailors). 

L.  H.   Gary,  Manager,   Pilgrim   Press. 

Thomas  H.  Cochran,  President,  Ender  Coal 
&   Coke   Company. 

Percival  B.  Coffin,  Bond  Dealer. 

E.  S.  Crooks,  Leggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. 

Gotthard  A.  Dahlberg,  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel,    City   of    Chicago. 

Henry  P.  Dickinson,  Chief  Engineer,  In- 
dustrial  Development  Corporation. 

Murillo  Downer,  Supervising  Engineer,  State 
Board   of   Administration,   Illinois. 

Fred  L.  Drane,  Department  Manager,  Marshall 
Field    &    Company. 

Louis   Eisendrath,  Retired. 

Sam  Evans,  Scofield,  Evans  &  Co.  (Water- 
proofing. 

Alfred  E.  Forrest,  General  Manager,  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Holmes  Forsyth,  Secretary,  The  Curtain  Sup- 
ply Company. 

William  Sherman  Hay,  Lawyer. 

Dr.  James  B.  Herrick,  Physician. 

R.  E.  Hieronymus,  Community  Adviser,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Dr.  A.  R.  HoUender,   Physician. 

Charles  R.   Holton,  Lawyer. 

Zopher  L.  Jensen,  Accountant,  Walton,  Jop- 
lin  &  Langer  Company. 

Herman    Katz,    Ozark  Timber   Company. 

H.  T.  Kessler,  Rosenwald  &  Weil  (Clothing). 

A.  J.  Lang,  Oliver  &  Co.,  Real  Estate. 

Henry  C.  A.  Mead,  Student,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Paul  E.   Menn,   Lawyer. 

R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  President,  American  School 
of  Correspondence. 

William  J.  Norton,  Engineer,  Norton,  Bird  & 
Whitman. 

Samuel  W.  Osgood,  Consulting  Engineer, 
Chemical  Carbon  Refining  Company. 

Clarence  O.  Pauley,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Cen- 
tral  Business   Men's   Association. 

D.   C.  Prescott,  Saw  Mill   Machinery. 

Dr.  William  A.  Pusey,  Physician. 
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Leo  Ranney,  President,  Xational  Exhibit 
Bureau. 

John  S.  Ransom,  [Nlartindale  Mercantile 
Agency. 

Harry  G.  Royer,  President,  Central  Business 
Men's  Association. 

L.  E.  A.  Saidla,  Teacher. 

John  A.  Schulkins,  Printer. 

Charles  F.  Seitz,  Hart,   Schaffner  &  Marx. 

Hon.  David  E.  Shanahan,  Real  Estate,  I\Iem- 
ber  State  Legislature. 

Charles  H.  Swift,   Swift  &  Company. 

Charles  Truax,  Jr.,  Truax  &  Co.  (Invalids 
Supplies,   etc.). 

Maurice  Wallbrun,  Wallbrun,  Kling  &  Com- 
pany   (Paints). 


Edward   B.   Witwer,   Attorney. 
Edward  M.  Winston,  Lawyer. 


The  House  Committee  has  compiled 
an  interesting  list  of  "eats"  especially- 
adapted  to  hot  weather.  They  can  be 
had  at  the  City  Club.  Come  and  sam- 
ple them.  If  it's  cold  when  you  read 
this,  come  anyway.  We  can  warm  you 
up  as  well  as  cool  you  down.  In  fact, 
in  our  restaurant,  we  can  bring  you 
to  any  degree  (Fahrenheit  or  other- 
wise) that  suits  your  particular  style 
of  comfort. 


ISSUES  OF  THE  COMING  STATE  ELECTION 

Some  important  state  problems  which  are  issues  of  the  coming  election 
were  discussed  at  the  City  Club  August  22nd  and  August  23rd.    The  subjects 
and  speakers  were  as  follows : 
Tuesday,  August  22 : 

Efficiency   in   Government — Prof.   James    \V.    Garner,    University   of    Illinois. 

Civil  Service— William  B.  IMoulton,  member  and  formerly  president  Illinois  State  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Non-Partisan  Elections — George  C.  Sikes. 
Wednesd.w,  August  23 : 

State    Institutions — Alexander    Johnson,    secretary   Xational   Commission   on   Provision 
for  the  Feeble  Minded. 

The  Control  of  Public  Utilities — Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis,  Consulting  Engineer  for  the  City 
Council    Committees  on   Gas  Litigation  and   on   Gas,   Oil  and   Electric  Light. 

A  Constitutional  Convention  for  Illinois — Prof.  Walter  F.  Dodd,  University  of  Chicago. 

A  condensed  report    of  the  addresses  is  printed  herewith : 


EFFICIENCY    IN    GOVERNMENT 
Prof.  James  W.  Garner 

"It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
American  politics  that  the  standards  of 
efficiency  in  public  affairs  are  far  be- 
low those  in  private  business.  This  is 
not  because  Americans  are  not  politi- 
cally intelligent  or  not  interested  in 
public  affairs.  It  is  due,  first,  to  the 
defective  organization  of  our  public 
business,  and,  second,  to  faulty  meth- 
ods and  principles.  We  have  refused 
to  adopt  the  type  of  organization 
which  experience  in  private  business 
has  shown  to  be  efficient,  assuming 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  private  and  public  administra- 
tion. Now,  I  grant  that  there  are  cer- 
tain differences,  but  the  purely  political 
functions  of  government,  which  differ 
from  those  of  business,  constitute  in 
reality  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  total.  Every  state  is  engaged 
in   the   performance   of  a  multiplicity 


of  services,  technical  in  character — 
scientific,  educational  and  commercial 
—which  require  information  and  ex- 
perience for  their  successful  perform- 
ance. These  differ  in  no  intrinsic  par- 
ticular from  those  with  which  business 
men  are  confronted. 

"Every  great  successful  private  busi- 
ness has  at  the  top  a  small  directing 
body,  composed  of  men,  chosen  not 
because  they  live  in  this  or  that  dis- 
trict or  hold  certain  political  views,  but 
because  of  their  standing,  business  ex- 
perience or  financial  interest  in  the 
concern.  The  actual  administration  is 
confided  to  a  manager  or  superin- 
tendent. Power  and  responsibility  are 
never,  as  in  public  business,  parcelled 
out  among  a  number  of  co-ordinate 
authorities,  over  whom  there  is  no 
central  control,  and  among  whom, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  there 
cannot  be  any  enforceable  responsi- 
bility. 
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"In  public  business,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find,  first  of  all,  a  large,  un- 
wieldy legislative  body — ranging  in 
size  from  75  to  more  than  400  mem- 
bers— divided  into  two  chambers,  each 
of  which  is  little  more  than  a  duplicate 
of  the  other.  Paralysis,  deadlock, 
strife  and  inefficiency  are  unavoidable. 
The  bicameral  legislative  system  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.  The  historical 
reasons  which  led  to  it  have  long  ago 
disappeared,  if  they  ever  existed,  in 
this   country. 

"In  the  executive  department,  we  find 
even  greater  chaos.  The  supreme  ex- 
ecutive power  is  parcelled  out  among 
six  or  more  elective  state  offices,  each 
of  which  is  independent  of  the  other 
and  over  which  there  is  no  supreme 
control.  The  result  is  disorganization, 
lack  of  concerted  policy  and  of  uni- 
formity of  administration. 

"The  evil  is  further  accentuated  by 
the  multiplication  of  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  other  agencies  created  from 
time  to  time,  often  without  respect  to 
existing  boards,  commissions  and  agen- 
cies or  without  respect  to  existing 
needs.  The  Economy  and  Efficiency 
Commission  of  this  state  found  that 
our  affairs  are  actually  administered 
by  more  than  100  boards,  commissions 
and  other  agencies.  Except  for  the 
charitable  institutions,  which  happily 
have  recently  been  placed  under  a  com- 
mon authority,  each  of  our  state  insti- 
tutions is  managed  by  a  single  board. 
The  commission  found  that  in  the  in- 
stitutions managed  by  separate  boards, 
there  was  such  variety  of  adminis- 
trative methods,  such  varying  stand- 
ards of  diet,  and  such  divergent  meth- 
ods of  reporting  and  accounting,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  compare  the  ef- 
ficiency of  one  with  another.  In  one 
institution  three  dollars  per  ton  was 
being  paid  for  coal,  and  in  another 
seven  dollars.  In  some  institutions  the 
coal  was  weighed  and  chemically 
tested ;  in  others  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  done.  The  remedy  for  this  in- 
tolerable situation  is  obvious :  The 
abolition  of  many  of  the  boards,  the 
consolidation  of  others  and  the  crea- 
tion of  single-headed  departments  in 
the  place  of  the  numerous  individual 
agencies. 

"Another  explanation  for  our  short- 
comings is  our  outworn,  but  still  sac- 


rosanct, political  theory  that  the  way 
to  get  responsibility  and  efficiency  in 
government  is  through  frequent  elec- 
tions, short  terms,  and  rotation  in  of- 
fice. There  is  a  widespread  popular 
belief  that  government  by  experts  is 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  democracy. 
That  this  is  a  fallacy,  experience  in 
private  business  has  proven  beyond  a 
doubt. 

"But  experts  cannot  be  obtained  and 
kept  under  our  present  methods  in 
government.  If  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  wants  a  bridge  en- 
gineer or  a  superintendent  of  motive 
power  the  best  man  that  can  be  found 
is  picked,  and  he  understands  that  he 
will  be  kept  in  the  service  and  be 
promoted  in  rank  and  salary  as  long 
as  he  is  useful  to  the  company.  But 
if  the  Governor  wants  a  superintendent 
for  a  charitable  institution,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  choose  some  party 
worker,  maybe  a  country  editor,  or  a 
professional  politician,  or  a  lawyer 
without  class.  The  wonder  is,  when 
we  consider  how  we  select  our  public 
servants,  that  the  inefficiency  is  not 
even  greater  than  it  is. 

"This  is  the  first  political  campaign 
in  the  history  of  the  state  in  which  the 
reorganization  of  government  and  the 
introduction  of  sound  business  meth- 
ods have  been  made  an  issue.  It  is 
significant  that  each  of  the  candidates 
— at  least  each  of  the  Republican  can- 
didates— has  announced  over  and  over 
again  that  if  he  is  elected  he  will  make 
it  a  part  of  his  policy  to  bring  about 
some  of  these  reforms.  This  may  be 
merely  political  talk,  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  existence  of  a  popular  de- 
mand for  a  reorganization  of  our  state 
government  along  new  lines  and  the 
introduction  of  sounder  principles  of 
administration." 


CIVIL   SERVICE 
William    B.    Moulton 

"Professor  Garner  has  made  a  very 
good  civil  service  talk  for,  after  all, 
efficiency  d-epends  upon  the  men  who 
are  occupying  the  offices.  If  you  fill 
the  public  offices  with  intelligent, 
honest  and  faithful  men,  you  need  not 
worry  about  the   result. 

"I  doubt  if  the  average  citizen  real- 
izes the  variety  of  activities  that  his 
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state  government  undertakes,  the  im- 
portance to  his  welfare  of  the  charit- 
able institutions,  of  the  insyrance  de- 
partment, the  food  inspection  depart- 
ment, the  factory  inspection  bureau, 
the  mine  inspection  department,  the 
free  employment  bureaus,  the  In- 
dustrial Board,  which  administers  the 
workmen's  compensation  act — of  all 
the  100  and  more  departments,  com- 
missions, agencies  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment busy  in  the  interest  of  the 
people. 

"Now,  what  has  been  the  history  of 
the  use  of  these  offices  in  the  past?  I 
am  going  to  take  one  group,  the  one 
which  appeals  to  everyone — the  state 
institutions.  By  some  queer  anomaly, 
for  years  in  Illinois  the  state  institu- 
tions were  untouched  by  politics.  We 
might  wonder  that  there  was  anything 
that  never  was  touched  by  politics, 
without  a  civil  service  law;  but  the 
politician  did  not  dare  to  put  his  hands 
upon  the  state  institutions.  But  there 
came  a  change.  With  one  swoop  the 
men  in  charge  of  these  institutions 
and  the  employes  under  them  were 
removed.  Professor  Hall,  head  of  the 
institution  for  the  blind  and  inventor 
of  the  raised  letter  system  of  teaching 
the  blind,  a  man  of  international  rep- 
ute, was  supplanted  by  a  life  insurance 
solicitor  in  Chicago,  who  probably  had 
to  look  upon  the  map  to  say  where  his 
institution  was  located.  Four  years 
after  that  the  officers  and  employes  of 
the  institutions  were  again  removed, 
until  under  Governor  Yates'  admin- 
istration the  service  had  reached  its 
lowest  ebb.  I  believe  it  was  in  1900 
that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  sent  a 
commission  to  visit  all  the  state  insti- 
tutions of  various  states.  They  did 
not  stop  in  Illinois,  but  gave  out  an 
interview  stating  that  in  this  state  the 
institutions  had  reached  the  lowest  ebb 
of  any  in  the  United  States  and  that 
they  had  nothing  to  learn  here.  That 
brought  about  the  passage  of  the  State 
Civil  Service  Act.  It  is  harder  to  build 
up  then  to  tear  down,  but  under  the 
civil  service  law  we  are  gradually 
building  up  these  institutions. 

"I  heard  a  member  of  this  Club  say 
that  he  thought  it  was  an  unimportant 
issue  that  Hughes  was  raising  in  this 
campaign  in  regard  to  civil  service. 
Is    preparedness    unimportant,    then? 


Did  you  ever  realize  that  soldiers  could 
not  stay  one  day  in  the  trenches  with- 
out a  most  efficient  organization  of 
civil  service  employes  behind  them? 
How  long  do  you  suppose  the  German 
or  the  British  army  would  stay  in  the 
trenches  if  the  places  of  the  thousands 
of  officers  behind  them  were  filled  with 
Republican  and  Democratic  precinct 
committeemen.  Civil  service  is  a  mat- 
ter that  we  ought  to  make  an  issue  in 
all  our  elections.  Find  out  how  your 
legislative  candidate  stands  upon  that 
proposition,  how  your  Governor,  your 
Mayor,  your  President  stand,  because 
you  must  have  a  legislature,  a  gov- 
ernor, a  mayor  and  a  president  who 
are  at  least  friendly  to  the  law." 


NON-PARTISAN  ELECTIONS 
George  C.  Sikes 

"The  partisan  system  of  local  elec- 
tions is  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  and  we  are  rapidly 
getting  away  from  it  even  in  the 
United  States.  Chicago  stands  con- 
spicuous among  the  cities  of  this  coun- 
try in  adhering  to  it.  It  is  particularly 
regrettable  that  this  is  so  for  we  were 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  non-partisan 
movement.  Twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  Municipal  Voters'  League  was  es- 
tablished, that  organization  made  non- 
partisanship  its  slogan ;  and  the  best 
governing  body  that  we  have  in  this 
city  today,  the  City  Council,  is  non- 
partisan in  practice  if  not  in  form. 

"Most  of  the  other  cities  of  the  coun- 
try have,  as  I  said,  begun  to  get  away 
from  the  partisan  idea.  New  York 
was  able  to  bring  about  a  fusion  ar- 
rangement under  which  its  principal 
officials,  at  least,  are  non-partisan. 
Cleveland  has  non-partisan  elections; 
so  have  Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  Bos- 
ton and  a  great  many  other  cities. 

"The  most  significant  developments 
in  this  country  in  recent  years  have 
been  the  movements  for  the  commis- 
sion and  the  city-manager  forms  of 
government  under  which  nominations 
and  election  of  local  officials  are  on 
non-partisan  lines.  The  Illinois  com- 
mission government  law  provides  for 
such  a  system,  yet  the  Legislature  that 
enacted    that   law    has    absolutely   re- 
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fused  us  non-partisan  elections  in  Chi- 
cago. The  spoilsmen,  if  possible,  will 
keep  Chicago  bound  to  the  chariot  of 
partisanship  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
terests that  profit  from  that  system. 

"Because  it  seemed  easier  to  get  re- 
sults along  that  line  the  fight  hereto- 
fore has  been  made  principally  to  se- 
cure non-partisan  elections  for  mayor 
and  aldermen,  but  our  program  ought 
to  be  broader  in  scope.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  reason  why  we  should 
choose  the  mayor  and  the  aldermen  on 
non-partisan  lines,  and  not  the  Sani- 
tary District  Trustees,  the  County 
Commissioners  and  other  local  officials. 
We  ought  to  have  a  system  of  freedom 
of  nominations  all  along  the  line.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  doing  away 
entirely  with  partisanship.  State  and 
national  officials  may  be  nominated  by 
petition  at  public  primaries  and  have  a 
party  designation — there  being,  how- 
ever, on  the  election  ballot  no  party 
circle  in  which  the  entire  ticket  can  be 
voted  by  a  single  cross. 

"The  politicians  have  been  far- 
sighted.  They  have  seen  that  we  will 
probably  go  the  limit,  and  provide  for 
a  ballot  under  which  the  voter  must 
mark  each  candidate  of  his  choice. 
Probably  50  per  cent  of  the  voters 
would  not  vote  for  the  lesser  offices  if 
they  had  to  mark  each  candidate  and 
that  would  give  greater  weight  to  the 
intelligent  vote  in  selecting  men  to  fill 
those  offices.  Thus  even  with  the  long 
ballot  we  would  be  in  the  path  of  prog- 
ress. 

"Ultimately  we  should  have  freedom 
of  nomination,  with  the  elimination  of 
party  column  and  the  party  circle  for 
all  candidates.  But  we  ought  to  push 
hard  in  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  a  law  providing  for  complete 
nonpartisan  methods  of  nominating 
and  electing  municipal  and  judicial  of- 
ficials." 


OUR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 
Alexander  Johnson 

"Two  or  three  things  have  been  very 
much  on  my  heart  about  the  state  in- 
stitutions in  Illinois.  In  the  first  place, 
you  have  made  a  good  beginning  with 
your  village  for  epileptics  but  you  have 
got  to  finish  what  you  have  begun.  A 
great  amount  of  interest  in  that  insti- 


tution was  aroused  all  over  the  state 
two  or  three  years  ago,  sufficient  to 
get  a  good  initial  appropriation,  but 
you  must  keep  after  your  officials 
with  a  sharp  stick  if  you  want  to  get 
the  job  done. 

"Another  thing :  Most  of  the  feeble- 
minded delinquent  boys  and  girls  are 
being  sent  to  the  school  for  feeble- 
minded at  Lincoln.  Now  a  school  for 
feeble-minded  is  a  place  for  children, 
no  matter  how  old  the  inmates  are, 
they  are  still  children  and  must  be 
treated  as  children,  mildly,  kindly, 
without  severe  repression  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  encouragement  in  their 
activities.  By  leading  them  along  very 
gently,  you  can  make  them  live  a  rea- 
sonably happy  and  comfortable  life, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  can  be 
made  to  do  some  things  and  even  per- 
haps to  earn  their  own  living  under 
care  and  control. 

"You  are  sending  down  to  this  in- 
stitution a  group  of  boys  and  girls, 
toughs  from  the  city  streets,  some  of 
whom  have  been  in  the  workhouse  and 
jail  half  a  dozen  times.  It  is  like  put- 
ting a  lot  of  wild  cats  in  among  a  lot 
of  rabbits.  There  can  be  no  proper 
control  of  them  there.  A  little  while 
ago,  half  a  dozen  of  them  skipped  out, 
got  hold  of  some  weapons,  and  held  up 
people  on  South  State  street.  Boys 
from  the  school  for  feeble-minded 
holding  up  citizens  on  the  streets  and 
robbing  them !  It  is  clearly  out  of  the 
question  for  you  to  care  for  your  de- 
fective-delinquent in  a  school  for  the 
feeble-minded. 

"The  proposal  has  been  made  that 
colonies  for  feeble-minded  be  estab- 
lished at  Pontiac,  St.  Charles  and 
Geneva  and  defective-delinquent  boys 
and  girls  sent  there  to  be  treated  as  de- 
fectives but  under  the  strict  discipline 
of  a  reformatory  institution. 

"Those  two  things,  the  advance  of 
the  institution  for  epileptics  and  the 
better  handling  of  the  defective-delin- 
quent problem,  are  the  most  important 
things  now  before  you  affecting  your 
state  institutions. 

"Although  there  are  in  Illinois  at 
least  as  many  feeble-minded  persons 
who  need  the  state's  care  and  control 
as  there  are  insane  and  although  there 
are  seven  large  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane   in    the    state — two    or    three    of 
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them,  like  Kankakee,  larger  than  any 
hospital  ought  to  be, — you  have  just 
one  institution  for  the  feeble-minded, 
and  that  150  miles  south  of  Chicago. 
If  parents  are  to  be  convinced  that  the 
state  can  and  will  take  good  care  of 
their  feeble-minded  children  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  visit  their  children 
there.  Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
children  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  are  not  sent  to  the  institution 
simply  because  it  is  so  far  away.  You 
should  have  another  place  for  the 
feeble-minded,  within  20  or  30  miles  of 
Chicago. 

"This  institution  ought  to  have  as 
its  head  the  best  man  in  the  United 
States.  How  many  of  you  business 
men  would  give  a  responsible  position 
in  your  business  to  some  unsuccessful 
friend  who  has  to  have  a  job  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family?  Not  one. 
But  how  many  of  you  stand  for  it  in 
politics  ?  Why,  all  of  you !  And  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  that  I  should 
dare  to  say  that  to  you,  but  you  know 
it  is  true !  When  it  is  proposed  to  hire 
some  man  from  outside  the  state  for 
an  important  state  position,  the  people 
hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  and  say, 
'Isn't  there  somebody  in  Illinois  good 
enough  for  that?'  There  is  one  of  the 
very  weak  places  in  your  state  govern- 
ment. 

"And  suppose  you  do  find  a  good 
man  once  in  a  while  and  put  him  in  a 
first-class  job.  When,  at  considerable 
expense  and  trouble  to  you,  he  has 
learned  the  business  and  has  become 
valuable  to  'the  firm',  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, along  comes  a  new  governor  and 
gives  the  job  to  some  political  friend. 
I  remember  when  you  sent  Dr.  Dewey 
away  from  the  state  of  Illinois — the 
most  able  man  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time  for  the  administration  of  a 
great  hospital  for  the  insane.  Dr. 
Dewey  started  a  private  hospital  some- 
where in  Wisconsin  and  the  state  of 
Illinois  lost  his  wonderful  ability.  You 
have  lost  many  other  men  in  just  the 
same  way,  and  you  are  losing  them  to- 
day. You  have  civil  service  in  the  sub- 
ordinate positions,  but  the  important 
positions  you  allow  to  be  filled  by 
political  influence. 

"The  thing  of  the  most  importance 
to  you  today,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  cul- 
tivate the  idea  in  the  heart    of    every 


man  and  woman  in  the  state  that  these 
great  institutions  are  the  business  of 
this  enormous  corporation  of  which  he 
is  a  shareholder,  and  that  this  business 
must  be  done  in  the  best  possible  way. 
That  public  spirit  can  be  cultivated.  I 
have  seen  it  done  in  a  state  that  was  at 
one  time  far  rottener  than  Illinois  ever 
dared  to  be.  I  have  seen  the  institutions 
of  a  state  come  up  from  a  condition  so 
bad  that  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States  was  defeated  for 
election  because  the  rotten  conditions 
in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  lost  his 
party  the  vote  of  that  state.  But  those 
conditions  have  now  been  wiped  out 
and  recently,  when  a  superintendent 
for  the  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
was  wanted  for  the  state  of  Indiana, 
the  authorities  looked  all  over  the 
country  to  find  a  man  who  had  the  edu- 
cation and  experience  to  fill  the  job 
and  brought  him  all  the  way  from 
Maine,  and  there  is  no  thought  what- 
ever of  removing  him  for  political  rea- 
sons. We  have  done  this  in  Indiana 
and  great  heavens,  gentlemen,  what  we 
poor  Hoosiers  can  do,  surely  you  of 
Illinois  can  do  better!" 


THE  CONTROL  OF  PUBLIC 

UTILITIES 

Edward  W.  Bemis 

"The  people  of  Chicago  are  soon  to 
nominate,  and  in  November  elect,  a 
legislature  and  governor  with  great 
power  of  control  over  our  public  utili- 
ties. This  control,  aside  from  taxation, 
is  now  largely  vested  in  the  Illinois 
Utilities  Commission. 

"During  the  next  four  years,  the 
term  of  office  of  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers will  expire  and  other  vacancies 
may  occur.  One  has  but  to  glance  at 
this  commission  to  realize  how  super- 
human work  and  wisdom  are  expected, 
and  how  vital  it  is  to  have,  as  mem- 
bers, men  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the 
work,  and  with  a  large  appropriation 
from  the  legislature  for  the  hiring  of 
expert  help.  Such  decisions  of  the 
commission,  as  I  have  had  the  time  to 
examine,  have  been  excellent,  but  the 
work  immediately  before  the  commis- 
sion is  so  much  greater  than  that  which 
it  has  had  the  opportunity  to  under- 
take that  one  can  hardly  over-empha- 
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size  the  responsibilities  in  connection 
therewith. 

"As  the  law  is  now  interpreted,  the 
price  and  quality  of  service  furnished 
by  every  utility  outside  of  Chicago  and 
in  most  cases  even  within  the  City,  are 
subject  to  control  by  this  body  and  by 
no  other  public  authority. 

"The  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  1914 — the  only  statistical  re- 
port that  has  been  issued — shows  a 
control  of  3,000  miles  of  street  rail- 
road and  3,500  miles  of  interurban  and 
elevated  roads,  to  say  nothing  of  all 
gas,  electric  light,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph, steamboat,  sleeping  car  and  ex- 
press companies  in  the  state.  A  dan- 
gerous power,  fraught  with  tremend- 
ous responsibility,  has  been  granted  in 
the  control  of  stock  and  bond  issues. 
When  this  commission,  after  profess- 
ing to  investigate,  authorizes  the  is- 
sue of  bonds  and  notes  of  over  $160,- 
000,000,  as  was  done  by  this  commis- 
sion in  1914,  there  is  grave  danger  that 
the  authorization  of  these  issues,  which 
are  thrown  into  a  common  fund  with 
earlier  issues  will  tend  to  validate 
them  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  and 
lead  many  people  to  set  up  the  claim 
of  being  innocent  investors  in  watered 
securities. 

"These  may  seriously  handicap  the 
public  when  reasonable  rates  are  de- 
manded of  many  of  these  companies. 
Yet,  for  all  this  investigation,  preced- 
ing the  authorization  of  the  entire  is- 
sue of  $176,917,000  of  securities  in  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1914  and  in  the 
entire  supervision  of  the  161  electrical 
companies,  41  water  companies,  48 
street  railway  companies,  4  telegraph 
companies,  30  steam  and  hot  water 
heating  companies,  72  gas  companies, 
794  telephone  companies.  46  electric  in- 
terurban railways  and  144  steam  rail- 
roads of  the  state,  only  $106,350  was 
spent.  To  do  such  work  properly  with 
any  such  expenditure  is  impossible. 
Several  times  that  amount  is  needed. 
Some  things  may  be  excusable  in  the 
infancy  of  the  law,  but  upon  the  next 
governor  and  legislature  will  devolve 
a  heavy  responsibility  in  respect  to 
the  personnel  of  this  body  tremend- 
ous powers  and  in  its  proper  financial 
support. 

"The  next  administration  must  also 
meet    the    demand    from    Chicago   for 


Home  Rule  in  the  treatment  of  its 
local  utilities.  This,  in  itself,  requires 
a  high  order  of  statesmanship.  Some 
solution  must  be  found  to  this  pressing 
question.  Aside  entirely  from  the  de- 
sirability of  putting  in  the  hands  of  so 
big  a  city  as  Chicago  the  regulation  of 
its  own  utilities,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  problems 
of  Chicago  are  great  enough  to  occupy 
the  entire  attention  of  a  commission 
and  that  no  one  body  can  do  adequate 
justice  to  the  entire  state,  any  more 
than  is  possible  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  where  two  public  service  com- 
missions have  been  kept  fully  em- 
ployed for  the  past  nine  years — one  in 
the  city  and  one  in  the  rest  of  the 
state. 

"The  voters  of  Chicago  and  of  a 
comparatively  small  population  out- 
side have  also  to  elect  the  president 
and  two  other  members  of  the  sani- 
tary district.  That  board  of  nine  trus- 
tees spends  over  $15,000  a  day  and  is 
entirely  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
sewage  and  the  provision  of  electricity 
for  lighting  the  streets  of  the  city. 
There  are  few  municipally-owned  elec- 
tric plants  in  Europe  and  none  in 
America  that  generate  and  distribute 
as  much  electricity  as  the  sanitary  dis- 
trict. 

"Problems  of  partial  purification  of 
the  sewage  before  its  discharge  into 
the  canal  are  confronting  the  sanitary 
district  trustees. 

"Now  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment is  refusing  to  permit  the  dis- 
charge of  enough  water  from  the  lake 
to  dilute  properly  the  raw  sewage,  it 
has  become  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  secure  and  study  plans 
for  such  more  or  less  complete  purifi- 
cation of  the  sewage  before  its  dis- 
charge into  the  drainage  canal,  as  to 
render  it  possible  to  take  care  of  it 
with  the  amount  of  water  now  allowed 
by  the  government.  This  is  a  big 
problem  for  the  incoming  sanitary  dis- 
trict board.  It  is  a  problem  requir- 
ing exhaustive  study,  both  by  quali- 
fied experts  and  by  the  trustees  them- 
selves. 

"No  one  can  examine  the  proceed- 
ings and  reports  of  that  important 
board  without  wishing  for  far  more 
detailed  and  clearer  analysis  and  classi- 
fication   of    receipts    and    expenditures 
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and  of  the  balance  sheet  than  one  can 
there  find.  It  is  exceedingly  important 
to  secure  on  that  board  men  of  thor- 
ough efficiency,  integrity  and  devotion 
to  the  public  weal.  Here,  too,  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  voter  at  the  pri- 
maries in  September  and  in  the 
November  elections  should  be  brought 
home  to  every  voter." 


A    CONSTITUTIONAL    CONVEN- 
TION FOR  ILLINOIS 
Walter  F.  Dodd 

"I  suspect  that  most  of  us  who  have 
thought  very  much  about  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  for  tax  reform 
that  we  are  to  vote  on  in  November 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
going  to  fail.  The  possibilities  of  get- 
ting constitutional  revision  in  Illinois 
by  piecemeal  amendment  are  not  in- 
superable, but  almost  so.  An  amend- 
ment requires,  as  you  know,  for  its 
adoption  a  majority  of  those  voting  at 
the  election  and  if  other  elections  are 
a  criterion,  a  great  many  of  us  prob- 
ably will  not  vote  on  the  tax  revision 
question  at  all.  Until  we  get  an  easier 
amending  process,  there  is,  I  think,  lit- 
tle possibility  of  getting  a  substantial 
change  in  our  constitution  by  the  adop- 
tion of  individual  amendments. 

"Furthermore,  I  very  much  doubt  if 
we  will  ever  be  able,  under  the  present 
system,  to  adopt  a  new  and  easier 
method  of  getting  constitutional 
amendments.  In  1892,  I  believe,  an 
amendment  was  actually  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  this  state  for  an  easier 
method  of  amending  the  constitution, 
and  it  was  defeated.  Another  later 
amendment  of  the  same  sort  was 
also  defeated.  What  possibility  is 
there  then,  even  assuming  that  the 
legislature  were  willing  to  submit  the 
proposition  to  a  vote,  of  getting  it 
adopted?  To  get  the  people  to  vote 
for  a  mere  piece  of  machinery  for  ac- 
complishing further  results  is  a  very 
hard  thing  to  accomplish.     The  ques- 


tion of  constitutional  revision  in  Illi- 
nois really  becomes,  then,  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  want  a  constitu- 
tional convention. 

"Do  we  need  constitutional  changes 
in  Illinois?  In  my  opinion  we  do  cer- 
tainly need  some  constitutional 
changes — among  them,  some  kind  of 
tax  reform  and  of  municipal  home  rule, 
power  to  consolidate  some  of  the  areas 
of  local  government  within  Cook 
county  and  to  reorganize  county  and 
township  government.  But  more  than 
those  specific  amendments,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  need  a  thorough  overhaul- 
ing of  our  present  constitution,  in  an 
effort  to  find  out  how  well  it  fits  with 
our  present  conditions  and  if  parts  of 
its  do  not  fit,  to  eliminate  or  change 
them.  That  can,  of  course,  be  done 
only  by  a  convention,  where  the  prob- 
lem can  be  taken  up  as  a  whole,  for 
most  of  our  state  governmental  prob- 
lems are  so  interrelated,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  take  them  up  piecemeal. 

"Now  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  con- 
stitutional convention  in  this  state,  we 
must  remember  that  a  group  of  men 
assembled  in  such  a  convention,  with 
little  detailed  knowledge  of  how  the 
present  government  is  working  and 
how  different  parts  of  the  constitution 
have  been  interpreted,  is  very  poorly 
fitted  for  its  job.  Prefacing  the  work 
of  a  convention  there  should,  I  think, 
be  a  careful  and  adequate  study  of  the 
constitutional  system  that  we  now 
have  in  Illinois — of  course  not  ignor- 
ing the  experience  of  other  states. 
There  is  ample  time  to  do  this  pre- 
liminary investigational  work,  for  even 
if  the  next  general  assembly  should 
set  in  motion  at  once  the  machinery  for 
a  constitutional  convention,  it  could 
hardly  be  assembled  before  the  spring 
of  1919.  The  general  assembly  ought, 
therefore,  at  its  next  session  to  autho- 
rize an  adequate  investigation  by  a 
commission  or  otherwise,  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  likely  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  convention." 
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HEALTH  INSURANCE 


Eleven  European  countries  have  some 
form  of  health  insurance.  The  agitation 
for  establishing  this  type  of  social  insur- 
ance in  America  is  of  very  recent  origin. 
However,  three  bills  were  introduced — 
largely  for  publicity  purposes — at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislatures  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
None  of  these  bills  was  passed,  but  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  has  provided  for 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject, 
and  other  states  are  following  suit.  It 
is  likely  to  be  a  live  issue  in  the  states 
from  now  on.* 

Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  secretary  of  the 
special  Committee  on  Health  Insurance 
of  the  Council  on  Health  and  Public 
Instruction  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  member  of  the  Social  Insur- 
ance Committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  and  author 
of  numerous  books  on  economics  and 
social  insurance,  spoke  at  the  City  Club 
on  "Health  Insurance"  Thursday,  June 
15.    He  said  in  part: 

"All  insurance  is  a  form  of  prepared- 
ness for  meeting  some  hazardous 
emergency  of  life.  But  some  hazards 
are  more  certain  than  others,  and  so  sure 
in  some  cases  as  almost  to  remove  their 
character  as  'hazards.'  And  one  of  the 
most  certain  of  all  is  illness. 

"This  country  spends  more  money  for 
statistics  than  any  country  in  Europe, 
but  for  all  that  we  do  not  even  know 
how  many  people  die,  and  we  have  al- 
most no  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  sickness.  Estimating,  however,  from 
European  figures,  I  should  say  that  we 
have  ten  million  cases  of  illness  among 
the  wage-earners  in  this  country  every 
year,  and  over  25  per  cent  of  these  cases, 
two  and  a  half  million,  extend  over  a 
period  of  at  least  four  weeks.  Now, 
professional  people  earning  good  salaries 
or  people  living  on  property  do  not  need 
to  worry  about  a  four  weeks'  illness,  but 
for  the  wage-worker  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent proposition.  His  well-being  de- 
pends upon  a  continuous  income,  and 
this  in  turn,  under  our  present  arrange- 

*The  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  has  just  nublished  a  "Brief  for 
Health  Insurance,"  which  can  be  had  from 
the  office  of  the  association,  131  E.  23d  St., 
New  York.     $1.00  per  copy. 


ments,  depends  upon  the  exertion  of  a 
continuous  effort.  If  this  is  interrupted 
by  illness  he  suffers  severely.  We 
should,  therefore,  have  some  mechanism 
by  which  the  workingman's  income,  in- 
stead of  being  interrupted  by  illness,  can 
be  transformed  into  a  continuous  flow, 
so  that  he  and  his  family  may  be  tided 
over  the  period  of  hardship.  This  is 
the  aim  of  workingmen's  insurance. 

"The  American  people,  I  believe,  un- 
derstand very  well  the  importance  of  in- 
surance against  loss  of  life  or  property. 
Sickness,  however,  is  such  a  common 
hazard  that  insurance  against  it  is  more 
important  almost  than  against  any  other 
thing.  It  is  especially  necessary  for 
workingmen,  because  of  the  greater 
hazards  to  which  their  health  is  sub- 
jected. The  conditions  under  which 
they  work  are  more  detrimental  to 
health,  their  housing  is  worse,  their 
wages  are  lower  (this  affects  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food)  and  the 
heat,  fatigue,  overwork,  dust  and  poisons 
often  connected  with  their  jobs  increase 
very  greatly  the  danger  of  illness. 

"If  you  should  ask  the  workingman 
why  he  is  not  protected  against  illness 
by  some  form  of  insurance  he  would  find 
one  very  important  reason  in  the  costli- 
ness of  guch  insurance  provided  by  the 
commercial  companies.  In  commercial 
companies  60  per  cent  of  the  income  is 
wasted  through  inefficiency.  It  is  too 
costly  a  proposition. 

"Health  insurance  presupposes  a  sys- 
tem that  will  give  insurance  at  cost  or 
even  at  less  than  cost  to  the  working- 
man.  It  is  unfair  to  put  all  the  cost  on 
him,  because  he  is  not  the  only  one  re- 
sponsible for  the  conditions  which  pro- 
duced the  illness.  To  some  extent,  no 
doubt,  such  illness  may  be  the  result  of 
his  own  carelessness,  but  the  conditions 
under  which  he  works  are  in  chief  meas- 
ure under  the  control  of  his  employer. 
And  back  of  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round him  at  work  are  the  conditions 
which  surround  his  daily  life  at  home 
and  elsewhere.  Society  in  general, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  employer  and 
the  employee,  must  accept  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  conditions  which 
cause  illness.  Society  is  responsible  for 
the  water  supply,   for  the  milk  supply, 
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for  tenement  house  inspection,  for  the 
control  of  a  great  many  of  the  con- 
ditions which  surround  the  hfe  of  the 
wage-earner.  It  is  apparently,  there- 
fore, only  equitable  that  in  any  health 
insurance  plan  the  cost  of  insurance 
should  be  distributed  between  the  work- 
ingman,  the  employer  and  the  state. 

''Health  insurance  must  also  be  com- 
pulsory. That  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  history  of  insurance  in  Europe. 
Where  the  earning  capacity  is  low  the 
system  cannot  be  worked  successfully 
unless  it  is  made  compulsory.  Other- 
wise it  will  not  reach  the  persons  who 
most  need  its  protection.  The  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  Social  Insurance  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, as  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  provides  for  compulsory  insur- 
ance for  all  manual  workers  and  for 
others  earning  less  than  $1,200  a  year. 
The  benefits  to  be  provided  are  medical, 
surgical  and  nursing  attendance,  includ- 
ing necessary  hospital  care,  medicines 
and  supplies ;  a  cash  benefit  beginning 
on  the  fourth  day  of  illness,  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  wages  and  given  for  a 
maximum  of  twenty-six  weeks  in  one 
year;  and  a  funeral  benefit  of  not  more 
than  $50.00. 

"No  reputable  physician  will  deny 
that  much  of  the  illness  to  which  human- 
kind is  subject  is  avoidable  and  that  the 
duration  of  illness  can  be  reduced.  We 
have  more  physicians  in  this  country  ac- 
cording to  the  population  than  there  are 
in  any  other.  It  is  estimated  that  we 
have  one  physician  to  every  six  or  seven 
hundred  of  population,  whereas  Ger- 
many has  only  one  to  two  thousand.  And 
yet  a  recent  investigation  in  New  York 
showed  that  approximately  40  per  cent 
of  the  cases  of  illness  among  working- 
men  were  not  having  medical  aid. 
Workingmen  are  not  always  able  to  af- 
ford the  services  of  a  physician.  Health 
insurance  would  enable  the  workingman 
to  secure  the  medical  aid  which  would 
bring  about  his  recovery  more  quickly. 

"An  equally  important  problem  is  the 
quality  of  the  medical  service  the  work- 
ing people  are  getting.  Well-to-do  peo- 
ple can  afford  specialists  to  look  after 
their  health,  but  the  best  medical  aid  the 
workingman  can  afford  is  the  'jack-of- 
all-trades'  doctor.     Health  insurance  of- 


fers the  hope  that  a  better  quality  of 
medical  aid  can  be  secured  for  the  work- 
ingman by  bringing  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  teamwork  in  medicine — special- 
ists co-operating  in  the  treatment  of 
cases. 

"Health  insurance  will  serve  to  give 
us  more  adequate  information  in  regard 
to  illness  and  its  causes.  Recently  a 
large  industrial  plant,  which  had  intro- 
duced a  system  of  sickness  insurance, 
found  that  whereas  it  should  normally 
have  had  not  more  than  350  cases  of 
illness,  it  had  at  least  800.  The  investiga- 
tion which  was  started  showed  that  the 
conditions  which  were  responsible  for 
this  very  high  sickness  rate  were  due  not 
to  the  conditions  at  the  plant  but  to  gen- 
eral civic  conditions — water  supply,  etc. 
— and_  this  was  traced  back  in  turn  to  an 
inefficient  city  administration. 

"The  arguments  for  health  insurance 
seem  almost  axiomatic,  but  various 
objections  are  urged: 

"1.  One  objection  is  to  the  com- 
pulsion attached  to  sickness  insurance. 
This,  however,  is  often  more  an  objec- 
tion to  the  word  than  to  the  principle. 
Compulsion  is  a  necessary  feature  of  any 
scheme. 

"2.  Much  capital  is  made  by  the  op- 
ponents of  sickness  insurance  out  of  the 
alleged  opposition  of  organized  labor.  It 
is  true  that  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  Gompers, 
objects  to  health  insurance,  but  he  also 
objects  to  insurance  on  general  princi- 
ples. I  know,  moreover,  that  there  are 
large  numbers  of  influential  men  in  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor  who  are  thor- 
oughly in  favor  of  health  insurance. 
Employers  are  also  pretty  generally  on 
our  side,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers recently  endorsed  the  idea. 

"3.  It  is  said  that  some  physicians 
are  opposed  to  health  insurance  because 
it  might  tend  to  put  medicine  on  a  col- 
lective rather  than  on  an  individual 
basis,  as  at  present.  But  the  fact  that 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
leading  national  organization  of  physi- 
cians, is  behind  this  movement  and  pro- 
moting it  through  its  social  insurance 
committee  should  convince  anyone  that 
the  medical  profession  is  not  un- 
sympathetic. 
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"4.  Some  people  are  prejudiced 
against  this  scheme  because  it  came 
from  Europe.  Of  course,  bat  what  of 
it?  The  workmen's  compensation  law, 
which  is  now  so  definitely  a  part  of  our 
labor  legislation,  came  originally  from 
the  same  place." 

At  the  end  of  his  address  Dr.  Rubi- 
now  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the  health 
insurance  schemes  introduced  by  some 
large  industrial  plants  in  Chicago.  These 
plants,  it  was  explained,  provide  regular 
inspection  of  their  employees,  regulate 
the  hours  of  their  work  and  take  other 
provisions  for  improving  their  health 
and  general  efficiency.  Dr.  Rubinow 
stated  that  in  his  judgment  there  were 
some  serious  limitations  to  insurance 
schemes     operated     by     individual     em- 


ployers. In  the  first  place,  such  schemes 
are  possible  only  in  larger  plants  and 
are  not  available  for  employers  in  small 
establishments.  Insurance  under  the  di- 
rect auspices  of  the  employer  also  meets 
with  the  opposition  of  organized  labor. 
The  inspection  of  employees'  health  is 
good,  but  if  it  fails  to  carry  with  it  care 
for  the  sick  and  if  the  employees  be- 
lieve that  such  an  inspection  may  result 
in  their  discharge,  there  is  likely  to  be 
opposition.  "Health  insurance,"  Dr. 
Rubinow  said,  "if  it  is  to  be  efifective, 
must  be  democratic  in  management,  not 
run  by  the  employer  or  any  other  group. 
In  my  opinion  these  private  insurance 
schemes  should  be  taken  into  a  large 
general  system  of  public  health  in- 
surance." 


PAN-AMERICANISM  AND  ITS  MEANING  FOR 
THE  AMERICAS 


Honorable  John  Barrett,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
former  United  States  minister  to  Siam, 
Argentina,  Colombia  and  Panama,  ad- 
dressed the  City  Club  on  June  5  on  the 
subject,  "Pan-Americanism  and  Its 
Meaning  for  the  Americas."  He  said 
in  part: 

"It  is  only  very  recently  that  our 
people  have  begun  to  recognize  the  vast 
responsibilities  which  we  have  to  our 
twenty  sister  republics  to  the  South. 
Hardly  one  man  in  a  hundred  is  familiar 
with  their  history  and  progress  and  yet 
these  countries  have  all  been  very  largely 
dependent  upon  this  country  for  their 
political  systems.  How  many  realize 
that  every  one  of  these  twenty  countries 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  United  States 
wrote  its  declaration  of  independence  of 
the  United  States,  not  upon  any  docu- 
ment of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  France, 
of  Germany  or  of  Great  Britain.  How 
many  of  you  realize  that  every  one  of 
these  countries  wrote  its  constitution  not 
upon  the  Constitution  of  any  European 
land,  no  matter  how  close  the  ties  of 
blood  and  language,  but  upon  that  of 
the  United  States.  These  are  ties  before 
God  that  we  can  never  break  because 
they  are  a  part  of  absolute  history,  and 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  trend  of 
future  events,  there  are  the  facts  as  great 
main  springs  of  inspiration  for  our  in- 


terest in  those  lands  and  for  their  in- 
terest in  us. 

"The  Pan  American  Union  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  Director  is 
the  official,  international  organization  of 
the  twenty-one  American  republics — the 
United  States,  and  its  sister  Latin  Amer- 
ican republics.  It  is  controlled  by  a 
Governing  Board  made  up  of  all  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  in  Washington,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  Chairman,  ex-officio.  It  is  maintained 
by  their  joint  contributions,  each  gov- 
ernment paying  a  part  of  the  annual 
budget  of  expenses  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  and  is  administered  by  a  Di- 
rector General  and  an  Assistant  Director 
who  are  not  appointees  of  the  President 
of  the  LTnited  States  in  any  sense,  ex- 
cept that  he  has  a  one  twenty-first  vote, 
but  appointed  by  all  the  Presidents  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  through  these  repre- 
sentatives upon  the  Governing  Board. 

"It  is  the  object  of  this  union  to  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  solidarity  and  co-opera- 
tion among  the  American  nations  and 
to  promote  their  mutual  interests. 
Around  the  table  in  the  offices  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  its  building  at 
Washington  there  meet  once  a  month 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  twenty-one  na- 
tions, the  envoys  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  people,  to  discuss  the 
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affairs  of  the  republics  and  the  Pan 
American  Union  with  as  much  friendH- 
ness  and  frankness  as  the  directors  of 
this  organization  would  consider  its  wel- 
fare around  a  table  or  as  the  members  of 
your  family  would  discuss  your  family 
affairs.  Around  that  table  now  for  two 
years  these  twenty-one  representatives 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  from  the 
United  States  on  the  North  to  Argentina 
on  the  South,  have  sat,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  keeping  the  Pan-American 
bond  unbroken  and  preventing  the  flame 
of  the  European  war  from  reaching  with 
its  disastrous  scorching  flames  the  shores 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  And  today, 
if  there  is  any  one  thought  that  inspires 
the  meetings  of  that  Governing  Board, 
it  is  that  the  Americas  must  stand  to- 
gether now  as  they  have  never  stood 
before  in  the  history  of  this  hemisphere. 
And  when  I  tell  you  that  during  the  nine 
or  ten  years  in  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  be  the  executive  officer  of  that 
organization,  it  has  helped  to  prevent 
several  international  wars  upon  the  west- 
ern hemisphere,  you  will  realize  that  it 
is  not  an  impractical  or  a  theoretical  or- 
ganization. 

"An  English  statesman  sometime  ago 
stated  that  he  was  perfectly  sure  that 
if  they  had  had  in  London  or  Paris,  in 
Berlin  or  A''ienna.  in  Rome  or  Petrograd, 
a  Pan  European  Union,  organized  on  the 
plan  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
Washington,  controlled  and  directed  in 
a  similar  way  and  with  the  same  kind  of 
inspiration,  there  would  never  have  been 
a  European  war. 

"The  great  purpose  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union  is  to  create  a  better  under- 
standing among  the  independent  repub- 
lics of  North  and  South  America  and 
for  this  reason  it  maintains  an  elaborately 
organized  bureau  of  information,  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  bulletin  in  several 
languages  and  maintains  a  splendid 
library  of  up-to-date  literature  in  regard 
to  the  Americas.  The  importance  of 
this  feature  of  the  work  is  indicated  by 
the  increase  in  the  annual  distribution 
of  documents  and  pamphlets  by  the 
bureau  since  1906.  In  1906,  60,000  such 
documents  were  distributed ;  last  year 
700,000. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States 
have,  I  think,  very  meager  knowledge  as 


to  the  conditions  in  Latin  American 
countries.  You  do  not  realize  that 
Latin  America  comprises  twenty  coun- 
tries with  a  population  of  eighty  mil- 
lions, which  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  our  own  population  and  which  be- 
fore the  Panama  Canal  was  in  full  opera- 
tion conducted  an  annual  foreign  trade 
of  three  billions  of  dollars,  one-third  of 
which  was  gained  in  the  last  ten  years. 
It  may  be  that  the  time  will  come  when 
Latin  America  will  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  population  as  against  the 
United  States.  It  is  only  in  the  last  few 
years  that  the  world  has  realized  the  tre- 
mendous economic  and  commercial  po- 
tentialities of  the  Latin  American  re- 
publics. 

"It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the 
United  States  is  far  behind  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  in  its  trade  with 
the  Latin  Americas.  That  is  not  true. 
In  1913,  the  year  before  the  war  broke 
out,  the  exchange  of  products  between 
these  countries  and  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $810,000,000  as  against 
$640,000,000  with  Great  Britain  and 
$410,000,000  with  Germany.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  Brazil,  Uraguay  and  Ar- 
gentina had  a  larger  trade  with  Europe 
than  with  us,  but  that  is  not  true  of  the 
other  countries.  We  have,  since  the  war 
began,  increased  our  trade  in  these  coun- 
tries by  a  large  percentage  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  we  wdll  be  ahead  of  all 
other  countries  in  the  trade  with  South 
America  provided  we  are  prepared  for 
it.  This  means,  however,  that  we  must 
have  a  large  merchant  marine,  for  it  is, 
of  course,  absurd  to  depend  upon  our 
commercial  rivals  to  carry  our  products. 
Months  after  the  war  broke  out,  mer- 
chandise was  piled  high  on  our  wharves 
and  in  the  South  American  ports  wait- 
ing for  shipment  to  or  from  this  coun- 
try, but  no  ships  were  available.  At 
least  $200,000,000  in  trade  was  lost  to 
this  country  by  this  fact.  When  the  war 
broke  out  93  per  cent  of  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  w-ere  carried  in 
ships  bearing  foreign  flags.  If  we  are 
to  compete  with  other  nations  we  must 
have  a  large  merchant  marine.  When 
the  war  is  over  Europe's  great  mer- 
chant fleets  will  again  be  released  and 
we  will  have  to  meet  their  competition. 
We  are  no  better  prepared  at  present 
for  this  than  when  the  war  broke  out. 
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"American  business  interests  should 
also  see  that  branch  banks  are  estab- 
lished in  the  South  American  countries. 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
has  established  branches  in  South  Amer- 
ican cities  and  with  very  great  success. 

"Americans  should  also  not  lose  the 
opportunity  for  investment  in  these 
South  American  countries.  You  will 
ask  me,  of  course,  about  the  stability  of 
these  investments.  Are  they  not  sub- 
ject at  all  times  to  the  uncertainties  of 
revolution?  It  is  unfortunate  that  in 
this  country  we  have  not  realized  the 
interesting  fact  that  three-fourths  of  all 
Latin  America  (in  area  and  population) 
have  known  no  revolution  whatever  in 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
Latin  America  may  have  had  many  in- 
ternal conflicts,  but  the  continent  of 
Europe  has  had  three  times  as  many  in- 
ternational wars  as  the  twenty  Latin- 
American  countries  during  the  last  one 
hundred  years.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  revolutions  of  Latin  America  have 
moreover  been  evolutions  into  an  im- 
proved condition. 

"The  question  of  climate  is  also  always 
raised  in  reference  to  South  American 
investments.  First  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  all  the  great  southern  end  of  South 
America  is  in  the  south  temperate  zone. 
There  is  an  area  down  there  equal  to 
all  the  section  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  south  temperate  zone  with 
the  same  kind  of  climate  that  we  have 
in  the  LTnited  States.  And  in  the  trop- 
ical belt  there  are  remarkable  plateaus 
averaging  from  twenty-five  hundred  to 
ten  thousand  feet  in  altitude  that  have 
a  climate  the  year  round  practically  such 
as  you  have  in  northern  Illinois  in  June 
or  September.  When  these  great  pla- 
teaus are  made  fully  accessible  and  for- 
eign population  and  commerce  come  in 
you  are  going  to  see  a  mighty  change 
that  will  harness  the  almost  immeasu re- 
able  wealth  of  those  mountains. 

"What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Latin 
American  republics  to  the  United  States. 


The  trouble  is  that  here  we  draw  a  con- 
clusion from  isolated  cases.  If  one  writer 
or  editor  comes  out  with  an  article  or  edi- 
torial against  the  Alonroe  Doctrine  or 
the  United  States  it  is  repeated  up  here 
by  all  of  our  papers  and  statesmen  as 
the  opinion  of  all  Latin  America.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  inborn  hatred  of 
the  United  States  throughout  Latin 
America,  although  it  is  true,  of  course, 
that  there  is  opposition  to  this  country 
by  some  agitators.  What  Latin  America 
objects  to  is  the  idea  of  superiority  and 
patronage  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Latin-American  nations  are 
ready  to  accept  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
a  Pan  American  policy  which  recognizes 
their  equality  with  the  United  States. 

"The  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  republics  to  the  south  should 
be  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  those  of 
a  family — the  relation  of  brother  to 
brother.  With  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
more  alive  than  it  has  been  since  its 
declaration  in  1823,  the  European  war 
is  forcing  All- America,  in  spite  of  the 
critics  of  the  doctrine,  in  spite  of  its  op- 
ponents and  traducers,  in  spite  of  itself 
and  its  friends,  and  even  in  spite  of 
whether  Latin  America  wants  it  or  not, 
to  nail  the  standard  of  the  doctrine  to 
the  mast  of  the  Pan  American  ship  of 
state  and  to  stand  by  it  now  and  here- 
after as  a  Pan  American  doctrine  and 
as  a  principle  of  international  as  well  as 
of  national  integrity  and  defense.  This 
should  mean  that  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual and  collective  salvation  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  Latin  America 
would  stand  with  all  their  moral  and 
physical  power  and  with  all  their  re- 
sources for  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  if  it  should  be  attacked  by  a  Eu- 
ropean or  Asiatic  foe  as  quickly  as  the 
United  States  would  stand  for  the  in- 
tegrity and  sovereignty  of  any  or  all  of 
the  Latin  American  republics  if  they 
should  be  assailed  by  an  enemy  from  be- 
vond  the  eastern  or  western  seas." 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  IDEA 


"Education  is  reversing  itself,  finding 
plenty  of  room  at  the  bottom,  and  is  now 
beginning  to  put  facts  on  wheels,"  said 
Prof.  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  in  introducing 
the  subject  for  the  Friday  noon  luncheon 
at  the  City  Club,  April  14th.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  significant  new  movement 
called  "University  Extension"  now  or- 
ganized into  a  system  by  a  great  many 
state  and  other  universities  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Club  arranged  this  discussion  in 
connection  with  the  second  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  National  University  Ex- 
tension Association  which  held  in  Chi- 
cago in  April.  The  members  attend- 
ing the  second  conference  were  invited 
to  the  Club,  attended  in  a  body,  and  fur- 
nished the  principal  speakers  for  the 
luncheon. 

Director  William  D.  Henderson,  of 
the  Extension  Service,  University  of 
Michigan,  the  first  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gram, stated  that  twenty-two  universities 
reaching  from  Harvard  and  Columbia  to 
California  and  Washington,  and  from 
Michigan  to  Texas,  are  members  of  the 
association.  He  defined  University  Ex- 
tension as  an  attempt  to  take  the  uni- 
versities to  the  people. 

"The  University  of  Michigan,"  he  said, 
"now  reaches  out  with  its  instruction  to 
every  country  in  the  state.  Some  sub- 
jects, of  course,  cannot  be  carried  to 
the  people  in  this  way,  but  a  great  many 
can.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  an  'Ex- 
tension Division'  with  various  depart- 
ments. In  the  instruction  class  work, 
for  example,  men  are  sent  out  to  such 
places  as  Saginaw  and  Detroit  and  give 
instructions  to  thousands  of  people  in 
various  centers.  It  is  not  play,  but  seri- 
ous occupation.  The  students  do  as  good 
work  in  these  centers  in  such  solid  sub- 
jects as  mathematics,  psychology  and 
political  science,  as  do  the  students  on 
the  campus.  The  Correspondence  in- 
struction likewise  reaches  many  thou- 
sands. The  lecture  study  work  this  year 
carried  the  courses  to  25,000  students 
outside  the  university. 

"Much  civic  work  is  done  by  the  de- 
partment of  General  Information.  When 
an  expert  is  needed  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing to  advise  a  community  on  whether  or 
not  a  paid  specialist  should  be  employed 
for  some  task,  or  when  a  town  is  trying 


to  decide  for  instance  on  the  desirability 
of  the  Commission  form  of  government, 
a  man  is  sent  to  that  community  to  meet 
the  council  and  furnish  them  necessary 
information.  These  university  men  do 
not  take  away  the  job  from  the  specialist 
but  help  to  decide  whether  the  conditions 
are  favorable  for  employing  a  specialist. 
There  is  an  immense  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  the  information  at  the  command 
of  the  university  if  the  people  could 
only  lay  their  hands  on  it. 

"In  the  field  of  public  welfare,  the 
Extension  Divisions  have  been  perform- 
ing a  most  notable  service.  As  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise,  of  Wisconsin,  well  said : 
'We  have  science  enough  to  stamp  out 
disease  if  we  could  only  "get  it  over."  ' 
In  Kansas  and  Iowa  every  county  is 
covered  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Extension  Department,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  home  economics  and  civic  im- 
provement. It  is  estimated  that  half  a 
million  people  are  in  classes,  conferences 
and  institutions  of  all  sorts,  and  that  this 
Extension  movement  will  expand  until 
half  a  million  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket." 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  J.  I.  Petti- 
john,  director  of  the  Extension  Division, 
Indiana  University,  and  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  association.  "We  are  now-a- 
days,"  he  said,  "coming  to  look  upon 
the  university  as  a  public  service  insti- 
tution carrying  out  some  of  its  cultural 
work  to  the  people.  Besides  the  direct 
teaching  through  lectures,  class  and  cor- 
respondence study,  there  is  the  great 
function  of  making  available  the  stores 
of  general  information  at  the  imiversity. 
As  ex-Governor  Hoard  of  Wisconsin 
used  to  say,  'There  are  tons  of  literature 
that  the  farmer  cannot  get  because  it 
does  not  give  the  information  in  a  lan- 
guage that  he  understands.  We  must 
interpret  this  in  the  language  of  the 
people.'  " 

The  speaker  also  referred  to  the  very 
successful  development  of  community  in- 
stitutes in  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Harvey  F.  Mallory.  the  secretary 
of  Correspondence  Study  Department  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  was  then 
called  upon  and  made  a  few  remarks 
outlining  the  scope  of  the  extension  work 
at  that  institution. 
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PLAYGROUNDS  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 


Chicago,  through  its  special  park  com- 
mission, has  recently  taken  a  very  im- 
portant step  in  the  development  of  mu- 
nicipal playgrounds  in  connection  with 
its  public  schools. 

Playground  and  educational  experts 
are  coming  around  to  the  position  that 
there  should  be  some  sort  of  union  be- 
tween the  school  and  playground.  The 
life  of  the  child  outside  the  home  natur- 
ally centers  at  the  school  and  the  neigh- 
borhood center  movement  has  increased 
the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  activities 
relating  to  child  life  at  this  point.  Play, 
too,  is  being  more  and  more  recognized 
as  a  part  of  education,  which  should  have 
its  place  in  the  sun  along  with  other 
subjects.  Wisely  directed  play  enriches 
the  child's  life,  stimulates  his  imagina- 
tion and  trains  him  in  the  qualities  of 
co-operation,  forbearance  and  fair  deal- 
ing. The  development  of  public  play- 
grounds in  connection  with  the  schools 
has,  therefore,  been  in  line  with  the  up- 
to-date  judgment  of  playground  and 
school  authorities,  besides  allowing  much 
more  extensive  playground  development 
by  the  resulting  economies. 

Theodore  Gross,  Superintendent  of 
Playgrounds,  for  the  special  Park  Com- 
mission described  this  development  in  a 
recent  address  to  the  City  Club  civic 
committees  which  are  engaged  in  a  study 
of  the  north  side  of  Chicago.  He  said 
in  part : 

"The  policy  of  establishing  municipal 
playgrounds  in  school  yards  was  adopted 
in  1909.  Great  demands  were  made  on 
the  Commission  to  establish  a  playground 
in  the  17th  Ward.  No  vacant  property 
was  available,  so  the  Commission  re- 
quested the  Board  of  Education  for  the 


use  of  the  yard  of  the  Washington 
School  for  public  playground  purposes, 
and  a  scheme  of  co-operation  was  de- 
vised that  became  popular  and  was  soon 
expanded.  After  this  experiment, 
which  proved  so  successful,  the  Com- 
mission always  selected  a  school  yard 
when  requests  came  for  playgrounds  in 
any  district.  The  Board  of  Education 
had  to  spend  money  for  fencing,  drain- 
age and  grading  the  yards,  and  by  using 
the  yard  the  Commission  saved  this 
expense,  and  was  able  to  equip  a  play- 
ground under  these  conditions  quite  ade- 
quately at  an  approximate  cost  of  $5,000, 
which  would  otherwise  cost  from  $8,000 
to  $10,000.  With  the  use  of  the  yard 
gradually  came  the  use  of  the  school 
building,  the  assembly  hall,  gymnasium, 
shower  baths,  and  these  are  now  being 
used  for  public  recreation  under  the 
supervision  of  the  playground  authori- 
ties. 

"When  the  bond  issue  of  $300,000 
gave  the  Commission  funds  to  work  with, 
the  question  arose  'How  shall  the  funds 
be  expended?'  If  those  grounds  now 
occupied  by  lease  or  additional  sites  be 
purchased,  the  most  that  could  be  done 
would  be  to  establish  six  or  seven  new 
grounds.  If  school  yards  were  used, 
fifty  grounds  could  be  established.  The 
Commission  wisely  adopted  the  later  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  School 
Board  immediately  made  a  survey  of 
all  the  school  Aards  in  the  city  and  selec- 
ted 48  yards.  ' 

"The  aim  of  the  Special  Park  Com- 
mission is  ultimately  to  establish  a  play- 
ground in  every  school  yard  and  to  bring 
about  a  wider  use  of  the  school  facilities 
for  recreation  purposes." 
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CLUB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A  City  Club  Fiction  Library — Books 
Wanted. 

The  City  Club  wants  to  place  in  its 
reading  room  on  the  second  floor  a  col- 
lection of  modern  books  for  general 
reading.  Short  stories  are  particularly 
wanted,  but  other  fiction,  poetry,  essays, 
popular  science  and  biographies  will  also 
be  gladly  received.  If  you  have  any 
books,  new  or  second  hand,  of  this 
character  which  you  wish  to  donate  to 
the  Club  Library,  please  send  the  list 
of  them  to  the  'Library  Committee'  at  the 
City  Club.  Your  gift  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
with  the  Public  Library  for  a  small 
collection  of  books — mainly  fiction — to 
be  loaned  to  the  Club  and  this  collection 
will  be  changed  at  frequent  intervals. 


A  Series  of  "National"  Civic- Artistic 
Concerts  at  the  City  Club. 

One  of  the  most  successful,  interest- 
ing and  instructive  of  last  year's  events 
at  the  City  Club  was  Mr.  Surette's  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "Nationalism  in  Alusic." 
So  deep  and  wide  was  the  interest  in 
that  lecture  that  the  committee  on  Music 
Extension  has  followed  it  up  by  arrang- 
ing a  series  of  National  concerts  and 
recitals  for  the  current  club  year. 

There  are  many  admirable  singing 
societies  and  choruses  in  Chicago  that 
serve  and  musically  voice  the  racial  ele- 
ments making  up  our  great  cosmopolitan 
community.  We  have  German  singing 
societies,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish singing  societies,  Polish  and  Lith- 
uanian, Swiss  and  Scandinavian  singing 
societies.  These  groups  are  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  one  another.  The 
city  as  a  whole  does  not  know  any  of 
them  as  well  as  it  should,  especially  in 
this  day  of  "Community  singing." 

A  series  of  free,  non-commercial,  civic 
concerts  or  musical  evenings  for,  and  by, 
these  various  societies  or  choruses,  at 
the  City  Club,  it  is  felt,  will  be  good  for 
them,  good  for  the  membership  of  the 
Club,  and  good  for  the  artistic  and  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  city.  Accordingly,  it  is 
proposed  to  give  one  "National"  concert 
a  month  during  the  entire  season. 

The  opening  concert  will  be  "Ameri- 


can." It  will  be  given  by  twenty-five 
or  more  singers  of  the  Chicago  Mendels- 
sohn Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
J.  Weldon  Williams.  The  whole  pro- 
gram will  be  national — it  will  be  made 
up  of  old  and  new  "native"  songs,  In- 
dian, Negro  and  White.  This  concert 
will  be  given  on  Wednesday  evening, 
November  29. 

The  second  concert  will  be  German. 
It  will  be  given  Tuesday,  December  12, 
by  a  leading  local  German  singing  society, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hans  Bieder- 
mann,  and  will  be  made  up  of  character- 
istic Teutonic  songs — folk  songs  and 
modern  songs,  grave  and  gay,  emotional 
and  humorous.  A  German  dinner  will 
be  served. 

Announcements  of  other  national  con- 
certs will  follow  in  due  time.  Each  of 
these  evenings  will  be  a  Ladies'  Even- 
ing. Dinner  will  be  served  at  6:30 — at 
the  cost  of  75  cents  a  plate — and  the 
singers  of  the  evening  will  dine  with 
the  members  as  the  guest  of  the  Club. 
The  concert  will  take  place  in  the  Lounge 
promptly  at  8  o'clock. 

It  has  been  decided  to  make  each  din- 
ner as  thoroughly  "national"  as  the 
music  so  far  as  possible.  The  character 
of  the  menu  is,  however,  to  be  a  secret 
of  the  chef  and  the  committee,  and  the 
proof  of  each  dish  is  to  be  in  the  eating 
— or  drinking. 

The  committee  bespeaks  the  hearty 
interest  and  co-operation  of  the  mem- 
bership in  this  unique  enterprise,  and 
hopes  for  a  large  or  "capacity"  attend- 
ance on  each  evening. 

Invite  your  friends.  Spread  the 
gospel  of  community  music.  Come  and 
hear  the  singers  of  the  city  who  love 
music  and  enjoy  making  it. 

Mark  the  date  of  the  first  National 
Concert — November  29. 

Victor  S.  Yarros,  Chainnan, 
Music  Extension  Committee. 


New  Club  Publication — Advance 
Sale  Price  to  Members. 
To  make  permanently  available  the 
results  of  the  City  Club's  recent  competi- 
tion for  plans  for  the  development  of  a 
typical  residential  quarter-section,  the 
Club  has  arranged  for  the  publication 
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December  1st,  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press  of  a  volume  containing  the 
best  of  these  plans  with  descriptions, 
critical  reviews  and  comments  by  special- 
ists. The  book,  which  is  entitled  "City 
Residential  Land  Development,"  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated,  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions being  in  color. 

Residential  land  development  is  a  sub- 
ject of  rapidly  increasing  importance  in 
our  American  cities.  Emphasis  in  city 
planning,  as  in  other  fields,  .  is  being 
shifted  from  remedial  to  preventive 
measures  and  city  planners  are  becom- 
ing more  concerned  with  the  proper 
development  of  the  outer  rim  of  the 
city  for  homes  and  industries  than  with 
the  correction — usually  very  inadequate 
and  enormously  expensive — of  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  in  the  built  up  parts  of 
the  city.  The  City  Club's  new  book  deals 
in  a  constructive  way  with  the  problems 
of  this  outer  rim  development.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Club  is  doing  a  useful 
service  in  thus  making  available  some  of 
the  most  original  suggestions  in  this 
field. 

By  special  arrangement  members  of 
the  City  Club  zuJio  order  before  Decem- 
ber first  may  secure  the  volume  at  the 
reduced  price  of  $2.00.  The  price  after 
that  date  zvill  be  $3.00  to  everybody. 
Members  should  therefore,  order  at  once. 

The  entire  amount  from  each  sale  luill 
be  placed  in  the  Club's  publication  fund. 


Shall  We  Organize  a  City  Club 
Orchestra? 

To  the  Members  of  the  City  Club : 

Several  musical  members  of  the  Club, 
as  well  as  some  members  who,  although 
not  technical  musicians,  are  interested  in 


music,  have  been  discussing  the  pos- 
sibility of  organizing  a  relatively  small 
orchestra  from  the  membership  of  the 
Club,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  occasional 
concerts  in  the  lounge  for  the  members 
of  the  Club  and  their  friends.  The  idea 
is  to  start  with  an  orchestra  of  perhaps 
eleven  or  twelve  and  gradually  to  in- 
crease that  to  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty- 
five.  It  is  proposed  to  engage  a  compet- 
ent musician  as  conductor  and  instructor 
of  this  group  of  amateur  players. 

It  has  been  decided  that  before  any- 
thing is  done  a  canvass  should  be  made 
among  the  membership  to  find  out  how 
many  play  one  or  more  orchestral  instru- 
ments, particularly  violin,  viola,  'cello 
and  bass,  and  how  many  of  these  have 
the  time  and  the  inclination  to  join  the 
proposed  group  from  which  an  orchestra 
is  gradually  to  be  formed. 

Will  those  members  of  the  Club  who 
play  on  any  instrvmient,  and  to  whom 
this  idea  appeals,  promptly  write  the 
City  Club  stating,  first,  the  particular 
instrument  they  severally  play  on  and 
in  the  second  place  whether  they  can 
afford  to  give  one  or  two  evenings  a 
week  for  systematic  and  earnest  rehears- 
ing with  a  view  to  periodical  public  ap- 
pearances at  the  City  Club.  Will  they 
please  also  indicate  how  long  they  have 
played  the  various  instruments  and  to 
what  extent  they  are  familiar  with  musi- 
cal literature  and  with  what  facihty  they 
can  read  music. 

(Signed)     Victor  S.  Yarros, 
Chairman,  Music  Extension  Committe, 
Edward  Yeomans 
Alfred  B.  Yeomans 
Representing  the  group  of  members  who 
have  been  informally  discussing  the  out- 
lined project. 


CLUB  NOTES 


On  September  29th,  at  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Club,  the  annual  dues  were 
fixed  at  $30.00,  payable  quarterly.  The 
amendment  to  the  by-laws  adopted  at 
this  meeting  was  as  follows : 

"The  fiscal  year  of  the  Club  shall  end  on, 
the  31st  day  of  March  of  each  year,  and  the 
annual  dues  shall  be  $30.00,  payable  quarterly 
in  advance  on  October  1st,  January  1st,  April 
1st  and  July  1st  of  each  year:  Provided,  that 


members  who  have  joined  the  Club  since 
October  1,  1915,  or  whose  applications  for 
membership  are  pending  before  October  1st, 
1916,  shall  pay  annual  dues  of  $20.00  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1917,  payable  semi- 
annually in  advance  on  October  1,  1916,  and 
April   1,  1917. 

"The  dues  of  non-resident  members  being 
such  as  do  not  reside  or  have  their  places 
of  business  in  or  within  fifty  miles  of  Chi- 
cago shall  be  ten  dollars  per  year,  payable 
semi-annually,    October   1st  and  April   1st." 
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All  three  of  the  'little  ballot'  measures 
opposed  by  City  Club  committees,  as 
announced  by  postal  card  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  were  defeated  at  the 
November  election.  These  measures 
were  the  park  consolidation  act,  the  pro- 
posed bond  issue  for  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  the  garbage  disposal 
plant  and  the  proposed  bond  issue  for 
the  development  of  bathing  beaches  and 
small  parks.  None  of  these  measures 
was  opposed  on  principle  but  on  account 
either  of  temporary  conditions  which 
would  make  unwise  their  adoption  at 
this  time  or  defective  provisions  which 
can  be  remedied  before  the  proposals  are 
again  submitted. 

Thomas  W.  Allinson,  head  resident  of 
the  Henry  Booth  House,  is  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  City  Club  Committee  on 
Parks  and  Playgrounds. 

There  has  probably  never  been  as 
much  noise  in  the  Club  as  on  election 
night,  November  7th.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  attended  affairs  in  the  history 
of  the  Club.  Nearly  six  hundred  per- 
sons were  served  in  the  restaurant  and 
many  others  who  did  not  attend  the  din- 
ner came  in  to  watch  the  returns. 


Carl  E.  Ingram  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Fire  Protection  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  Club. 


The  Accident  Prevention  Committee 
of  the  City  Club  has  a  new  chairman, 
Doctor  Morris  Fishbein.  who  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 


The  dues  of  all  members  of  the  City 
Club  who  went  to  the  border  have  been 
remitted  for  the  period  of  their  military 
service. 


C.  Colton  Daughaday  and  S.  Bowles 
King  represented  the  City  Club  on  a 
reception  committee  which  went  to  Fort 
Sheridan  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Octo- 
ber 28th.  to  present  the  welcome  of  the 
city  to  the  First  Illinois  Cavalry  and 
Batteries  B,  C,  D  and  E,  of  the  First 
Illinois  Field  Artillery  which  have  recent- 
ly returned  from  Texas. 


Since  the  last  Bulletin  was  issued  the 
following  persons  have  joined  the  Club: 

Worth  Allen,  Lawyer. 

A.  J.  Anderson,  President,  J.  C.  Anderson, 
Inc.,  Contractors. 

George  J.  Anderson,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Sunday   Evening  Club. 

F.  J.   Bachelder,   Engineer. 

John  E.  Bacon,  Mitchell  Bros.  Publishing  Co. 

Maurice  E.  Baird,  Bi-Lateral  Fire  Hose  Co. 

Douglas  F.  Beach,  Conkling,  Price  &  Webb, 
Insurance. 

S.  E.  Bromley,  Salesman,  H.  T.  Holtz  &  Co., 
Bonds. 

L.  V.  Burghoffer,  Secretary,  H.  C.  Knisely 
Co.,  Wire  Glass  Windows. 

Francis  A.  Campbell,  Illinois  Indemnity  Ex- 
change. 

Hiram  S.  Cody,  A.  B.  Cody  &  Son,  Mortgage 
Loans. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Cramp,  Journal  American  Medical 
Association. 

F.  L.  Dunlap,  Chemist. 

Arthur  Dyren  forth.  Lawyer. 

Alfred  K.  Eddy,  Reporter. 

Frederick  T.  Ellithorpe,  Kaestner  &  Hecht 
Co.,  Elevators. 

Hal  ford  Erickson,  Hagenah  &  Erickson,  Con- 
sulting Engineers. 

Ernest  H.  Everesz,  Everesz  &  Co.,  Banking 
and  Investments. 

Hugh  W.  Ewing,  Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 

J.  L.  Friedman,  Celebrated  Players'  Film  Co. 

Oliver  Gale,  Advertising. 

Lincoln  P.  Goodhue,  Principal,  Holden  School. 

James  S.  Goodman,  Herrick,  Auerbach  & 
Vastine,   Insurance. 

Spencer  Gordon,  Lawyer. 

H.  N.  Gottlieb,  Lawyer. 

Frank  H.  Hadley,  Provident  Life  &  Trust 
Co. 

Glenn  G.  Hayes,  Editor  "Better  Farming." 

Prof.  Ralph  E.  Heilman,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Eugene  H.  Heller,  President,  Hill  Pump 
Valve  Co. 

George  L.  Johnson,  Thos.  Cusack  Co. 

S.  E.  Kennedy,  Central  Electric  Co. 

Dr.   P.  G.   Kitterman. 

C.  W.  KnoufT.  Manager,  Prang  Company. 
H.  C.   Koll,  Hartmann   Sanders  Co. 
John  W.   Mabbs,  Engineer. 

George  B.  Masslich,  Principal,  Wells  School. 

H.  S.  Marsh,  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Elias  Mayer,  Lawyer. 

Frank  Mayer,  Lawyer. 

William  T.  McCoy,  Teacher,  Wendell  Phillips 
High  School. 

William  A.  McKnight,  Northwest  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

William  H.  McSurely,  Judge,  Superior  Court, 

D.  F.  Mellen,  Cutler  Shoe  Company. 
Wilhelm    Miller,    Landscape    Architect. 
Prof.  H.  A.  Millis,  University  of  Chicago. 
James   H.   Murray,   Engineer. 

James  W.  Northrop,  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 
Henry   F.    Gates,    Northwestern   Mutual    Life 

Insurance  Co. 
Mark  Oliver,  Lawyer. 
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Henry  T.  Paulson,  Secretary  to  Judge,  Juve- 
nile Court. 

Franklin  H.  Perkins,  Hickman,  Williams  & 
Co.,  Iron. 

Dr.  M.  Milton  Portis. 

G.  Bleecker  Read,  Thomas  Cusack  Co. 

Ralph  J.  Richardson,  Assistant  Secretary,  Y. 
M.  C.  A. 

J.  M.  Rieman,  Lyon  &  Healy. 

Thomas  T.  Roberts,  Arthur  B.  Cody  &  Son, 
Mortgage  Loans. 

G.  L.  Rodier,  Kimberly  &  Clark  Co.,  Paper. 

H.  X.  Rose,  Real  Estate. 

Theo.  Scheurmann,  Appraiser,  Real  Estate. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Seifert. 

Ralph  D.   Shanesy,  Lawyer. 

John  W.  Shera,  Guarantee  Fund  Life  Associa- 
tion. 

W.  E.  Skinner,  National  Dairy  Show  Associa- 
tion. 

C.  E.  Snyder,  Snyder  Outdoor  School  for 
Boys. 

George  F.  Stahmer,  Mitchell,  Dillon  Coal 
Company. 

Max  J.  Stein,  Illinois  Realization  Company. 

Douglas  Sutherland,  Secretary,  Civic  Federa- 
tion of  Chicago. 

Leroy  C.  Towle,  Investments. 


William  S.  Taussig,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

Andrew  R.  Tressler,  Ballard,  Rowe  &  Whit- 
man, Real  Estate. 

Everett   W.   Turley,   Engineer,  Wilson  &  Co. 

William  F.  Turney,  A.  Wimpfheimer  &  Bro. 
New  York. 

Lawrence  J.  Walsh,  Lawyer. 

G.  L.  Weaver.  Dclpark,   Jnc. 

Dr.  Sidney  D.  Wilgus,  Rockford,  111. 

Gale  Willard,  University  of  Chicago. 

Charles  S.  Winslow,  Teacher,  Senn  High 
School. 

Dr.  Albert  Woefel,  Physicians'  Radium  As- 
sociation. 

Prof.  Frederic  C.  Woodward,  Universitv  of 
Chicago  Law  School. 

Charles   P.   Wurts,   Insurance   Broker. 


The    following    Club    members    have 
died  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin : 

B.  C  Sammons,  September  3. 

C.  F.  Newkirk,  September  18.  ■ 
Howard  C.  Hazen,  October  16.  ; 
C.  H.  Held,  October  17. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Aldrich,  November  6. 


PUBLIC  MONEY  AND  OUR  GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS 


The  public-building  "pork  barrel"  in 
Congress  and  the  general  inefficient  and 
costly  "policy"  of  the  government  in  ref- 
erence to  public  buildings  both  in  and  out 
of  Washington  came  in  for  hard  criti- 
cism recently  at  the  City  Club  at  the 
hands  of  Charles  H.  Whitaker,  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  The  American  Institute  of 
Architects  is  at  the  present  time  urging 
radical  alterations  of  government  pro- 
cedure in  dealing  with  this  very  import- 
ant question.  Mr.  Whitaker  spoke  at  the 
Club  on  October  25th,     He  said : 

"I  am  going  to  speak  today,  from  a 
purely  business  standpoint,  of  the  public 
building  policy  of  the  nation.  In  a  way 
it  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  the  nation's 
building  policy.  The  nation  has  no 
'policy'  in  reference  to  the  construction 
of  its  public  buildings.  The  whole  situa- 
tion is  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  politics. 

"When  you  go  to  Washington  yon 
naturally  assume  that  the  imposing  gov- 
ernment buildings  you  see  about  you 
house  all  of  the  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. That  is  not  true.  Many  de- 
partments and  bureaus  are  scattered 
about  all  over  Washington  in  very  in- 
adequate rented  quarters — for  which  a 
very  high  rental  is  paid. 


"For  fifty  years  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  government  not  to  put  up  new 
public  buildings  but  to  rent  from  private 
owners,  as  the  needs  of  the  government 
increase.  It  has  been  easier  for  an  ad- 
ministration to  pass  the  problem  on  to 
its  successor  than  to  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing charged  with  extravagance — an  in- 
crease in  current  expenses  being  much 
less  noticeable  than  a  large  capital  ex- 
penditure for  new  buildings.  The  result 
of  this  leasing  policy  has  been  that  the 
government  now  spends  each  year  about 
$650,000  for  the  most  dilapidated,  out- 
worn group  of  public  buildings  that 
exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"The  buildings  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  mention  a  single  instance, 
have  never  been  completed  as  originally 
planned,  but  instead  additional  quarters 
have  been  rented  at  an  annual  cost  of 
v$13 1,000  in  privately  owned  buildings, 
the  latest  to  be  occupied  having  put  up 
under  contract  with  the  government 
particularly  for  that  use.  This  build- 
ing rents  to  the  government  for  $35,360 
and  the  builder  is  reported  to  have  taken 
a  sale  profit  of  $100,000. 

"Some  of  the  most  important  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  State  are  housed 
in    rented   quarters — one   of   them    in   a 
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private  home  where  some  of  the  most 
valuable  state  papers  are  constantly  sub- 
ject to  loss  by  fire.  Other  departments 
are  just  as  inconveniently  situated. 

"The  buildings  rented  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  of  two  types:  First,  dwelling 
or  business  buildings  not  built  for  office 
usage,  Second,  buildings  which  have  been 
specially  erected  for  the  use  of  a  particu- 
lar department.  Space  is  also  rented  in 
commercial  office  buildings — and  to  a 
very  considerable   extent. 

"A  lease  for  longer  than  one  year  can- 
not be  made  except  by  act  of  Congress. 
Such  leases  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  somebody  to  erect  a  building 
for  the  use  of  a  particular  department. 
When  such  a  proceeding  is  contemplated, 
the  requirements  are  made  known  to 
owners  of  private  property  and  specula- 
tive builders.  This  is  the  signal  for  the 
prelude.  It  is  expected  that  the  govern- 
ment will  make  a  ten-year  lease  on  such 
a  basis  that  the  builder  will  be  entirely 
recouped  for  his  investment  at  the  end 
of  that  ten-year  period. 

'Tn  making  up  estimates  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government  each  pros- 
pective owner  puts  in  his  land  at  the 
highest  possible  figure  and  includes  a 
good  outside  price  for  the  building.  This 
apparently  helps  to  fix  the  rental  price  at 
the  largest  sum  the  Government  can  be 
persuaded  into  paying.  These  calcula- 
tions also  affect  the  lender  of  money  and 
make  him  look  more  kindly  upon  his 
share  of  the  proposition,  which  is  to  take 
care  of  the  builders'  mortgage.  For  some 
time  no  one  knows  who  will  really  land 
the  plum,  but  everybody  likes  to  make 
a  little  bet.  First,  the  owner  of  the  land, 
then  the  lender  of  the  money,  next  the 
actual  builder,  who  has  to  get  a  round 
discount  because  part  of  his  payment  is 
in  unmarketable  second-mortgage  paper, 
and  finally  the  holder  of  the  equity,  who 
hopes  to  sell  on  the  showing  the  invest- 
ment makes  with  the  return  secured  by  so 
good  a  paymaster  as  "our  country."  The 
10  per  cent  basis,  which  is  commonly  ac- 
cepted as  that  upon  which  Congress  may 
be  expected  to  sanction  a  ten-year  lease, 
generally  means  that  the  Government  is 
paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  about 
fifteen  per  cent  upon  the  actual  invest- 
ment. The  Navy  Building,  for  instance, 
is  said  to  have  cost  $285,000  and  rents 


for  $40,000.  This  rental  was  capitalized 
on  the  usual  10%  basis  and  the  building 
sold  for  $400,000.00. 

"In  1909  Congress  appropriated  $3,- 
500,000  for  land  and  for  the  construction 
of  new  buildings  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  of  Justice  and  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  Later  a  competition  participated 
in  by  sixty  of  the  leading  architects  of 
the    country    was    instituted    to    provide 


Navy  Department  Offices 

Assessed   value   $190,000.00.      Real   value, 

$285,000.00.     Annual   rental,   $40,000.00. 

Net  return  to  owner,  12%. 

plans  for  these  new  buildings.  The 
prizes  were  awarded,  the  plans  revised 
and  approved  by  the  government  and 
formal  contracts  entered  into  with  the 
successful  architects.  In  1914,  two  bills 
were  submitted  for  an  appropriation  to 
carry  out  the  plans  for  the  building  for 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Neither  bill, 
however,  passed  and  instead  a  ten-year 
lease  under  the  old  system  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $30,000  has  been  entered  into 
for  a  building  to  be  put  up  for  the  pur- 
pose by  a  private  owner. 

"The  agitation  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  put  up  its  own  buildings  meets 
with  tremendous  opposition  from  the 
real  estate  interests  of  Washington. 
Washington  is  not  a  commercial  city  and 
the  large  number  of  old  buildings  as  well 
as  those  which  have  been  especially  put 
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up  to  be  rented  to  the  government,  can- 
not be  rented  for  any  other  use,  although 
some  of  the  recent  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be 
converted  into  hotels  or  apartment  houses 
when  no  longer  required  by  the  govern- 
ment. A  change  of  policy  on  the  pare 
of  the  government  would,  the  real  estate 
interests  believe,  knock  the  bottom  out 
of  the  real  estate  market  in  Washington. 

"Aside  from  the  purely  business  feat- 
ures of  this  situation  a  result  of  the  leas- 
ing polic}^  is  that  the  construction  of 
these  private  buildings  is  spoiling  plans 
for  the  architectural  improvement  of 
Washington.  The  buildings,  put  up  for 
the  use  of  the  government,  even  the  new- 
est and  best  of  them,  are  of  a  common- 
place type,  to  say  nothing  worse  of  them. 

''Congress  recently  appointed  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  and 
certain  government  officials,  to  work  out 
a  public  building  plan  for  Washington. 
This  commission  as  yet,  however,  has  not 
started  its  work. 

"Outside  of  Washington,  too,  the  pub- 
lic building  policy  of  the  government  is 
deplorable  and  debauches  the  whole 
country.    Any  congressman  has  the  right 


at  any  time  to  introduce  a  bill  for  a  pub- 
lic building.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
such  bills,  aggregating  about  one  hundred 
million  dollars,  were  introduced  this  year. 
In  practically  no  case  has  any  such  bill 
had  a  responsible  business  investigation 
made  as  to  its  merits. 

"When  a  bill  is  introduced  it  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings, which  later  makes  a  selection  ac- 
cording to  political  needs  and  then  brings 
in  what  is  known  as  the  omnibus  public 
building  bill.  The  public  building  bill 
this  year,  not  yet  passed,  aggregates  in 
amount  about  $35,000,000.  In  not  one 
case  has  any  competent  and  sufficient 
business  evidence  been  introduced  in  the 
hearings  on  these  bills  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees, — nothing  but 
boastings  as  to  the  growing  character  of 
the  community  to  be  served  and  what 
the  postal  receipts  will  be.  Representa- 
tive Mondell  of  Wyoming,  for  instance, 
wanted  three  post  office  buildings  in 
small  towns  in  his  state,  costing  $75,000 
each,  although  the  total  annual  postal 
receipts  of  each  of  these  towns  was  less 
than  $5,000— one  less  than  $3,000. 

Chicago  is  asking  for  a  new  post  office. 
Between    four   and    five   million    dollars 


Department  of  Justice 
One  of  several  buildings  occupied  by  the  de- 
partment.    Important   state  papers  kept 
in   this  old   building.     Net  return 
to  owner,  4^%. 


Department   of   Agriculture- 
Various  Offices 

Net  return  to  owner,  9^%- 
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have  been  asked  for  the  purchase  of  real 
estate  for  a  site  for  this  post  office.  Now, 
under  the  present  system,  practically  the 
only  way  in  which  Chicago  congressmen 
can  secure  these  funds  is  to  throw  away 
twenty  or  thirty  million  dollars  for  small 
post  offices  in  places  where  they  are  not 
needed. 
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The  Bieber  Building 

Built  for  the  Bureau  of  I\Iarkets,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Assessed  value.  $182,- 
744.00;  real  value,  $274,000.00;  annual  rental, 
$35,360.00. 

Within  short  distance  of  uncompleted  gov- 
ernment buildings  for  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Net  return  to  owner,   11%. 

"What  is  the  remedy  ?  I  don't  pretend 
to  have   one.      I   only   know   that   there 


ought  to  be  business  consideration  of  the 
need  for  public  buildings  before  they 
are  authorized.  We  ought  to  know,  for 
instance,  at  what  point,  perhaps  as 
judged  by  the  amount  of  receipts,  the 
postal  service  in  a  given  community  re- 
quires a  building  of  its  own — at  what 
point  it  becomes  more  economical  for  the 
government  to  own  than  to  rent  its  post 
office  space.  No  study  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem from  this  point  of  view  has  ever 
been  made  and  the  information  is  not  at 
hand  on  which  a  real  policy  can  be  based, 

"The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
whom  I  represent,  is  beginning  a  cam- 
paign to  stir  up  public  sentiment  on  this 
question,  both  as  to  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington and  buildings  throughout  the 
country,  and  is  trying  to  secure  a  change 
in  policy.  It  suggests  that  a  Commission 
of  Five  be  appointed  to  study  the  public 
building  policy  of  the  government  and 
to  make  recommendations.  This  Com- 
mission we  think,  should  be  composed  of 
one  representative  each  from  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects,  the  Joint 
Conference  of  Engineering  Societies,  the 
National  Association  of  Contractors  and 
Builders,  the  National  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change, and  the  National  Association  of 
Commerce. 

"The  government  must  adopt  a  wise 
business  policy  in  the  erection  of  its 
buildings,  and  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever, but  that  it  would  be  reflected,  in 
the  course  of  time,  in  the  states  and 
municipalities  of  the  country  and  would 
tend  to  tone  up  everywhere  the  character 
of  our  public  buildings,  and  destroy  the 
political  depravity  with  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  appropriation  and  erection  are 
so  frequently  infected." 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  QUESTION 


Birth  control  has  been  hailed  by  some 
of  its  advocates  as  the  greatest  discovery 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Prof.  James  A. 
Field,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  ad- 
dressed the  City  Club  on  this  subject 
October  20th.     He  said  in  part : 

"Birth  control  as  a  practice  is  not  a 
new  thing  in  Ainerica.  As  a  matter  of 
public  discussion,  however,  it  has  come 
into  this  country  rather  lately  and  pic- 
turesquely,   with    all    the    publicity    and 


dramatic  effect  that  naturally  surround 
a  trial  which  has  rivetted  public  atten- 
tion. The  trial  of  William  Sanger  in 
New  York,  for  the  alleged  circulation  of 
birth-control  literature  has  aroused  na- 
tion-wide interest ;  organizations  for  free 
speech  have  been  formed,  arrests  have 
been  made,  mass  meetings  have  been 
held — and  as  a  result  the  subject  has 
been  very  thoroughly  brought  before  the 
public.     It  has  now  even  made  its  way 
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into    the    field    of    the    moving    picture 
theatre. 

"The  propaganda  for  birth  control  has 
an  instructive  history.  Malthus'  Essay 
on  the  Principle  of  Population,  in  1798, 
advanced  the  theory  that  the  chief  cause 
of  poverty  is  the  insistent  pressure  of 
population  upon  the  food  supply.  Mal- 
thus held  originally  that  this  power  of 
increase  in  population  is  so  hard  to  con- 
trol that  we  can  never  decisively  alter  it. 
Being  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
conservative  in  his  views  of  morality,  he 
believed  that  the  only  alternative  to  this 
impoverishment  of  the  people  through 
increase  in  numbers  was  prolonged  ab- 
stinence from  marriage.  Thus,  while 
Malthus  was  an  innovator  in  his  analy- 
sis of  the  causes  of  poverty,  he  made  no 
very  practical  suggestion  for  a  remedy. 

"Among  the  most  convinced  of  the 
disciples  of  Malthus  was  Francis  Place, 
whose  keen  mind  and  remarkable  politi- 
cal influence  made  him  a  leading  spirit 
in  social  reforms  of  his  day.  Place  was 
a  workingman.  Fifteen  children  brought 
him  intimate  experience  of  the  over- 
population against  which  Malthus  had 
protested.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
firmly  against  Malthus'  expedient  of  de- 
ferred marriage.  He  contended  that,  for 
the  mass  of  mankind,  prolongation  of  a 
nominal  celibacy  would  mean  the  prac- 
tical certainty  of  intolerable  vice.  Early 
marriage  must,  then,  be  made  consistent 
with  small  families.  The  solution,  as  he 
saw  it,  lay  in  artificial  limitation  of  the 
number  of  children.  In  this  conviction 
he  became  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
an  early  leaflet  propaganda  which,  begin- 
ning in  1823,  attempted  to  carry  its  re- 
vised Malthusianism  into  the  field  of 
actual  social  re-adjustment. 

"The  Neo-Malthusians  of  this  period 
centered  in  a  group  of  radical  utilitari- 
ans, including,  besides  Place,  Bentham, 
James  Mill  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  They 
took  the  position  that,  having  now  ascer- 
tained this  important  cause  of  poverty, 
society  was  under  obligation  to  re-define 
its  morality  in  terms  of  its  new  knowl- 
edge. The  spread  of  this  knowledge 
was  at  first  largely  among  the  industrial 
classes  of  London  and  Lancashire.  We 
find  many  of  the  radical  labor  leaders  at 
this  time  taking  up  the  Neo-Malthusian 
propaganda.     Later  it  was  supported  by 


radical  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, who  had  observed  in  their  practice 
the  pathological  results  of  asceticism. 
These  two  lines  of  agitation — the  eco- 
nomic and  the  medical  or  biological — con- 
verged into  the  Neo-Malthusian  move- 
ment of  the  seventies. 

"This  movement  of  the  seventies  was 
closely  linked  up  with  other  radical 
movements  of  the  day.  Its  prominent 
leaders  were  the  noted  secularists, 
Charles  Bradlaugh  and  Annie  Besant. 
The  suppression  by  the  government  of 
an  old  birth-control  pamphlet,  unmo- 
lested for  over  forty  years,  led  Brad- 
laugh  and  Mrs.  Besant  to  republish  the 
pamphlet  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
testing  the  legality  of  the  condemnation 
and  asserting  the  right  of  free  speech. 
They  were  arrested  and  tried  for  this 
offence.  The  trial,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  was  followed  with  great 
interest  all  over  England  and  revived 
the  slumbering  agitation  for  birth  con- 
trol. Before  the  trial  the  annual  sale  of 
the  pamphlet  at  issue  was  about  700 
copies,  but  during  the  three  months  of 
the  trial  125,000  copies  were  said  to  have 
been  sold.  Organizations  were  formed 
to  spread  the  doctrine.  Thus  the  prose- 
cution, instead  of  suppressing  the  move- 
ment, served  to  give  it  new  vitality. 
Much  the  same  fate  has  attended  other, 
less  famous  prosecutions  down  to  the 
present  day. 

"Birth  control  as  a  specific  reform, 
both  abroad  and  in  this  country,  has 
nearly  always  been  sponsored  chiefly  by 
radicals,  partly  on  its  specific  merits,  but 
even  more  perhaps  as  an  issue  around 
which  a  fight  for  free  speech  might  be 
made.  It  is  of  course  a  subject  which 
should  be  treated  on  its  merits  and 
which  should  have  the  most  painstaking 
study  by  specialists,  competent  to  under- 
stand and  predict  its  economic,  biological 
and  moral  effects. 

"Birth  control  has  been  urged  for 
widely  differing  reasons.  The  early 
Neo-Malthusian  movement  had  an  eco- 
nomic purpose — it  was  an  attempt  to 
reduce  poverty  by  controlling  the  birth 
rate.  Birth  control  has  also  been  ad- 
vocated in  later  years  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  health.  The  feeling  is  wide- 
spread that  it  is  inhuman  and  destructive 
of  vitality  to  require  a  woman  to  bear 
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children  in  too  rapid  succession ;  and  in 
this  connection  it  must  be  remembered 
that  birth  control  is  a  means  of  regulat- 
ing the  times  of  births,  quite  as  much  as 
preventing  births  altogether.  There  is 
also  an  argument  on  the  ground  of  eu- 
genics. It  is  urged  that  birth  control 
may  be  used  to  prevent  the  reproduction 
of  undesirable  types  and  may  thus  serve 
to  improve  the  human  stock.  But,  apart 
from  our  uncertainty  as  to  what  types 
are  clearly  and  hereditarily  undesirable, 
it  is  unfortunately  pretty  evident  that  the 
defectives  and  degenerates,  whose  repro- 
duction it  is  intended  to  prevent,  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  exercise  the  re- 
straint and  intelligence  that  would  be 
necessary  to  effect  a  rational,  consistent 
scheme  of  control.  And  if  only  the  more 
intelligent  and  responsible  members  of 
the  community  exercise  this  restraint,  a 
radically  bad  reconstitution  of  the  physi- 
cal basis  of  society  is  bound  to  occur. 
Nations,  too,  whose  populations  exercise 
control  over  the  birth  rate  might  in  war 
be  easily  overwhelmed  if  the  practice  of 
birth-restriction  had  not  yet  become 
world-wide.  This  fear  haunted  France 
for  a  generation  before  the  present  war 
and  was  latterly  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt  in  the  attitude  of  Germany  to  its 
Eastern  question. 

"Now  as  to  the  economic  problem.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  one  immediate  ef- 
fect of  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  indi- 
vidual families  would  be  to  lessen  pov- 
erty. It  is  yet  to  be  determined,  how- 
ever, whether  for  the  entire  population 
and  over  a  long  term  of  years,  after 
standards  of  living  and  conditions  of 
supply  had  been  readjusted  to  the  smaller 
population,  the  sense  of  poverty  would 
be  really  reduced  by  any  such  method. 
The  economic  results  of  birth  control 
must  be  studied  more  fully  before  we 
can  give  a  reasoned  judgment  on  this 
point. 

"The  biological  effects  of  birth  control 


ought  to  be  easier  to  determine  as  phy- 
siological conditions  are  on  the  whole 
much  more  stable  than  is  the  standard  of 
living. 

"The  gravity  of  the  moral  question 
involved  in  birth-control  is  not  to  be  un- 
derrated. Control  of  births  gives  a  sud- 
den and  momentous  power  over  the 
conditions  of  life,  and  indeed  over  life 
itself.  The  very  suddenness  of  our  dis- 
covery and  our  lack  of  standards  drawn 
from  experience  of  its  use  confront  us 
with  the  essential  elements  of  a  great 
moral  issue.  The  problem  is  not  all  one- 
sided. It  has  great  possibilities  of  both 
good  and  evil. 

"And  yet,  practically  speaking,  our 
problem  is  not  to  decide  whether  or  no 
the  means  of  birth-control  should  be 
made  known.  They  are  known  very 
widely,  and  are  largely  in  practice. 
Moreover,  it  seems  most  improbable  that 
the  spread  of  the  information  can  be 
permanently  checked,  or  that  people  who 
secure  the  infomiation  will  refrain  from 
acting  upon  it.  If  it  is  not  too  fatalistic 
an  attitude,  I  should  say  that  we  might  as 
well  recognize  the  facts  and  devote  our 
attention  to  making  birth-control  play  on 
the  whole  a  beneficent  rather  than  'a 
detrimental  part  among  the  recent  fac- 
tors in  our  civilization. 

"Indeed,  birth-control  is  very  much 
akin  to  the  general  spirit  of  nineteenth 
century  civilization.  Greater  knowledge 
of  scientific  fact ;  greater  opportunity  to 
apply  that  knowledge  in  deliberately 
shaping  our  conditions  of  life  to  our  ra- 
tional ideals ;  finally,  a  correlatively 
greater  responsibility — these  are  its  roots 
and  its  implications.  If  it  is  accepted  in 
that  spirit  we  have  next  to  see  that  the 
wisest  judgment  which  we  can  command 
presides  over  this  problem  of  readjust- 
ment until  birth-control  has  found  a  more 
settled  place  among  our  devices  for  social 
amelioration." 


Help  the  membership  campaign  by  getting 
the  man  at  your  elbow  to  sign  an  applica- 
tion blank  ! 


The  average  number  of  minors  to  each 
acre  of  park  area  in  the  three  divisions 


of  the  city  is  shown  in  a  pamphlet  just 
issued  by  the  Chicago  Municipal  Refer- 
ence Library  to  be  as  follows : 

South  Division   155.9 

West  Division 470.6 

North  Division   228.2 
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WHAT  BUSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENT  CAN  DO 
TO  PREVENT  UNEMPLOYMENT 


At  a  meeting  of  the  City  Club  on  Octo- 
ber 23rd,  John  R.  Shillady,  Secretary  of 
the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment, New  York,  discussed  the  question 
"What  Can  Business  and  Government  do 
to  Prevent  Unemployment?''     He  said: 

"In  the  conciliation  hearings  at  the 
time  of  the  recent  Garment  Workers' 
Strike  in  New  York,  the  fact  was 
brought  out  that  the  average  period  of 
employment  in  this  trade  is  twenty-six 
weeks  a  year.  During  slack  periods,  of 
course,  some  of  the  employes  succeed  in 
finding  other  work,  but  the  Jewish  tailor 
does  not  make  a  good  iron  worker  or 
carpenter  and  must  more  or  less  stick  to 
his  own  trade.  His  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  slack  season  represents  a  real 
hardship.  The  fact  that  jobs  are  open  in 
certain  lines  of  employment,  tfierefore, 
does  not  always  mean  that  a  field  exists 
for  the  unemployed  of  other  industries. 
Even  in  our  prosperous  conditions  today 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  seasonal  un- 
employment in  Chicago  and  throughout 
the  country.  And  we  shall  have  such  un- 
employment this  winter,  although  some 
employers  cannot  find  men  to  fill  the 
jobs  which  they  have  open. 

"The  subject  today  is  'What  can  Busi- 
ness and  Government  do  to  Prevent  Un- 
employment?' Business  and  government 
can  do  nothing  with  this  problem  if  they 
wait  till  a  crisis  is  upon  them.  Only  in 
times  of  prosperity,  when  conditions  are 
more  nearly  normal  and  the  problem  not 
too  large  and  immediate,  can  the  meas- 
ures for  dealing  with  unemployment  be 
worked  out.  The  New  York  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Unemployment,  composed 
of  one  hundred  of  the  best  representa- 
tives of  the  business  intelligence  of  the 
town,  social  workers,  representatives  of 
organized  labor  and  public  spirited 
women  began  work  in  December,  1914, 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
were  unemployed.  They  accomplished  a 
little,  but  the  problem  was  altogether  too 
big  and  pressing  for  them  to  deal  with 
successfully.  It  was  difficult  to  get  New 
York  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  to  make  provision  for  fu- 
ture occurrences  of  this  kind.     It  is  very 


difficult  to  make  an  impression  on  a  city 
so  large  as  New  York,  particularly  where 
there  are  so  many  exciting  matters  that 
break  into  newspapers  every  day  and 
absorb  the  public  attention.  Another 
difficulty  in  arousing  New  York  was  that 
the  big  business  men,  unlike  those  of 
other  cities,  are  for  the  most  part  not  the 
managers  of  business  but  financial  men. 
They  are  not  in  direct  contact  with  the 
problems  of  industrial  organization  and 
management,  and  they  are  accordingly 
more  inclined  to  regard  proposals  made 
by  such  Committees  as  theoretical  and 
impractical.  However,  the  Committee 
did  manage  to  muddle  through  the  situa- 
tion and  actually  accomplished  a  little. 

"After  the  crisis  the  Committee  was 
re-organized  as  a  small  body  of  twenty 
members.  The  feeling  of  the  Committee 
was  that  unemployment  should  be  treated 
as  a  problem  of  business  and  statesman- 
ship— not  an  emergency  problem  to  be 
dealt  with  by  charity.  We  were  amused 
to  find  that  practically  all  the  business 
men  thought  it  should  be  handled  through 
charity  and  all  the  social  workers  as  a 
matter  of  business.  The  business  men 
thought  that  the  charity  problem  was 
easy  and  vice  versa. 

"Now  what  can  business  do  to  reduce 
unemployment?  It  can  do  something  if 
it  acts  while  employment  conditions  are 
good  instead  of  waiting  until  a  crisis. 
First  of  all,  business  should  reduce  the 
labor  turn  over.  Many  businesses  hire 
twice  as  many  employes  in  the  course  of 
a  year  as  they  need.  A  report  recently 
made  by  an  official  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  on  the  labor  turn  over  in 
twelve  plants  showed  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  in  order  to  increase  the  work- 
ing force  by  about  7,000  men,  42,575 
men  had  been  employed — over  35,000 
men  had  quit  or  been  discharged  from 
their  jobs,  six  and  two-thirds  times  the 
permanent  increase  in  the  working  force. 
Another  plant  that  I  know  about  had  a 
labor  turn  over  in  one  year  of  over 
300%.  Another  employed  52.000  men 
in  the  course  of  a  year  but  enlarged  its 
force  by  only  5,000.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  common  in  business. 
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"A  reduction  of  the  labor  turn  over 
not  only  reduces  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem by  giving  stability  to  employment 
but  is  of  direct  financial  benefit  to  the 
employers.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  hiring  and  firing  a  man  (de- 
pending upon  his  occupation)  ranges 
from  $35  to  $150.  The  actual  money 
waste  involved  in  such  a  labor  turn  over 
as  these  described  above  is  therefore  ex- 
cessively large. 

"Henry  Ford's  plant  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  the  financial  return  from  re- 
ducing the  labor  turn  over.  Eighty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  Ford  employes  receive  $5 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  yet  Ford  makes 
more  money  than  anybody  else  in  his 
line  of  business  in  the  United  States. 
How  is  it  possible?  In  1914  Ford  had 
an  average  working  force  of  13,000  men 
and  a  labor  turn  over  of  52,000.  In  1915, 
after  his  new  plan  went  into  efifect,  he 
had  an  average  force  of  24,000  and  hired 
only  7,000  men  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  Five  thousand  of  these  repre- 
sented an  increase  in  the  force,  so  the 
real  turn  over  was  only  about  2,000.  The 
small  labor  turn-over  is  a  very  consid- 
erable factor  in  the  profitableness  of 
Ford's  plant.  The  daily  absences  in  the 
plant  have  also  been  reduced  from  10  per 
cent  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  That 
business  men  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  labor  turn-over  is 
evidenced  by  the  formation  of  employ- 
ment managers'  associations  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and 
elsewhere  to  study  methods  of  hiring 
men  and  keeping  them. 

"It  is  very  evident  then,  that  employers 
can  help  to  solve  the  unemployment  ques- 
tion by  reducing  the  volume  of  its  labor 
turn-over  and  so  giving  greater  stability 
to  employment. 

"The  second  thing  which  business  can 
do  toward  preventing  unemployment  is 
to  organize  industry  so  as  to  spread  pro- 
duction over  the  entire  year.  This  is 
very  difficult  in  some  industries  but, 
where  production  can  be  standardized, 
much  can  be  done  along  this  line.  A 
shoe  company  in  Massachusetts,  for  in- 
stance, which  had  a  very  heavy  seasonal 
production  and  long  slack  periods  in- 
tervening, so  standardized  its  operations 
that,  as  the  result  of  ten  years'  efifort,  the 
number  of  employes  on  the  weekly  pay- 


rolls throughout  the  year  now  varies 
within  a  margin  of  only  about  1%.  Vari- 
ous methods  were  adopted  to  bring  this 
about.  A  planning  department  was 
created  which  co-ordinated  the  processes 
and  routed  the  work  through  the  factory 
so  that  the  same  number  of  shoes  is  made 
every  day.  By  giving  special  induce- 
ments to  customers,  orders  are  secured  in 
advance  so  that  production  can  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year.  It  is  pos- 
sible thus  for  a  business,  by  regularizing 
and  standardizing  its  production,  to  keep 
its  working  force  regularly  employed 
throughout  the  year. 

"To  summarize,  business  can  do  two 
things  to  reduce  unemployment^it  can 
cut  down  its  labor  turn-over  and  regular- 
ize production  so  as  to  afford  greater 
stability  in  employment.  The  business 
and  industrial  concerns  which  have  done 
these  things  are  not  those  which  are  go- 
ing into  bankruptcy  but  those  which  are 
making  the  most  money. 

"Now,  what  can  government  do  in 
dealing  with  this  problem?  Government 
can,  first  of  all,  organize  the  employment 
market  by  the  establishment  of  public 
employment  offices.  These  offices  should 
afford  machinery  for  securing  and 
spreading  information  as  to  employment 
conditions — where  jobs  are  to  be  had  and 
where  men  may  be  found  to  fill  them. 
The  most  important  thing  in  the  world 
is  news  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
public  employment  bureaus  to  furnish 
employment  news. 

"The  employment  office  or  exchange 
should  be  the  labor  market  of  the  coun- 
try. This  is  particularly  important  be- 
cause the  changes  in  industrial  conditions 
are  today  so  rapid  that  there  should  be 
some  ready  means  of  readjustment.  It 
is  the  most  difficult  thing  now  to  choose 
an  occupation  because  the  invention  of 
new  processes  may  make  any  skilled 
trade  obsolete. 

"Public  employment  agencies  can  be 
the  most  effective  agencies  in  promoting 
wise  vocational  guidance.  In  New  York 
a  federation  of  non-commercial  employ- 
ment agencies  has  been  formed  to  co- 
ordinate the  placement  work  of  the  city. 
A  central  bureau  investigates  establish- 
ments where  women  and  children  are 
employed  with  a  view  to  furnishing  in- 
formation   as    to    the    most    satisfactory 
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lines  of  employment.  Advice  along  these 
lines  is  very  much  needed  and  the  gov- 
ernment should  provide  it. 

"The  government  must  ultimately  es- 
tablish unemployment  insurance.  For 
the  present,  however,  unemployment  in- 
surance is  a  rather  academic  proposition 
because  we  lack  a  well  co-ordinated  sys- 
tem of  employment  bureaus  to  test  the 
willingness  to  work,  and  because  of  a 
lack  of  agreement  as  to  the  principles  to 
be  adopted.  We  must  first  organize  the 
labor  market  as  suggested  above.  It  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  insurance 
scheme. 

"Government  may  also  aid  in  reducing 
unemployment  by  reserving  work  on  pub- 
lic improvements  until  times  of  crisis.  If 
improvements  are  planned  for,  say,  ten 
years  in  advance,  government  would  have 
a  reserve  fund  of  employment  to  use 
in  times  of  emergency.  This  has  been 
done  in  England,  France  and  Germany 
and  can  be  done  here.  The  City  of 
Cologne  has  eleven  reserve  funds  for 
permanent  improvements  which  do  not 
need  to  be  made  at  once  and  these  funds 
can  be  used  to  prevent  an  unemployment 
disaster.  If  10%  of  the  amount  spent 
on  public  improvements  by  government 
and  by  the  railroads  were  held  up  in  this 
way  for  a  ten  years'  period,  we  would 
have,  in  the  tenth  year,  funds  sufficient 
to  employ  10%  of  the  working  popula- 
tion engaged  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion and  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits  for  a  period  of  12  weeks  at  the 
average  wage  now  paid. 

"A  little  while  ago  I  made  an  investi- 
gation of  government  expenditures  and 
found  that  in  hard  times  our  government 
actually  spends  less  on  public  improve- 
ments than  in  times  when  there  is  plenty 


of  money  and  employment  conditions  are 
good.  Business  does  the  same.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1914  when 
conditions  were  good  and  rails  were 
cheap  made  no  plans  for  the  future  but 
the  next  year  gave  the  largest  order  for 
rails  ever  given  at  the  highest  price  ever 
paid. 

"In  July  of  this  year  President  Wilson 
signed  a  bill  to  provide  a  government  sub- 
vention to  aid  states  making  appropria- 
tions for  good  roads.  If  these  funds 
were  reserved  to  be  used  during  periods 
of  unemployment  it  would  aid  materially 
in  meeting  the  situation. 

"The  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  may 
seem  rather  remote  but  things  sometimes 
happen  very  quickly.  No  body  would 
have  been  willing  to  admit  two  years  ago 
that  the  United  States  would  appropriate 
$600,000,000  for  a  war  that  nobody 
really  believes  will  come.  John  Mitchell 
has  said  that  the  labor  organizations  of 
the  country  were  working  for  employers' 
liability  only  one  year  before  the  work- 
men's compensation  act  was  passed  in 
New  York  with  provisions  which  went 
far  beyond  what  had  seemed  possible  of 
attainment  before.  The  proposal  is  not 
impracticable — it  has  been  tried  else- 
where successfully  and  can  be  worked 
out  here  if  we  will  seriously  undertake 
the  task. 

"Government,  then,  in  my  opinion  can 
do  three  things  in  reference  to  unem- 
ployment: (1)  Organize  the  labor  mar- 
ket, (2)  create — after  this  organization 
has  been  provided  and  a  careful  study  of 
the  particular  system  to  be  adopted  has 
been  made, — a  scheme  of  unemployment 
insurance  and  (3)  so  plan  its  public 
works  so  as  to  provide  a  reserve  fund  of 
employment  in  times  of  crisis." 


Dine  at  the  City  Club  when  in  the 
loop  for  the  evening.  You  will  find  the 
Club  Grillroom  a  pleasant  place  for  your 
dinner,  whether  alone  or  with  friends. 
A  seventy-five  cent  table  d'hote  is  a 
feature. 


Since  Kansas  led  the  way  in  1901, 
fourteen  other  states  have  adopted  sys- 
tems of  absentee  voting,  according  to 
Professor    P.    Orman    Rav   in   a    recent 


article  in  "Case  and  Comment."  These 
states  are  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Missouri,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Ver- 
mont, Iowa,  Michigan,  Montana  and 
Wisconsin.         

Have   you   made   good  on   your   pledge  to 
get  a  new  member? 


The  City  Club  is  your  Club,  why  not 
make  the  most  of  it. 
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WAR  AND  THE  WORLD'S  HOPE 


Is  war  an  ineradicable  instinct  of  man- 
kind? Is  the  impulse  of  belligerency  too 
strong  for  humanity  to  conquer  and  are 
we  to  witness  in  the  future  a  weary  suc- 
cession of  wars  that  will  bankrupt  our 
civilization,  destroy  the  culture  and  the 
idealism  that  we  have  been  striving 
toward  and  to  a  measurable  extent  at- 
tained in  centuries  of  efifort? 

That  we  can  control  this  impulse  if  we 
set  our  wills  to  it  and  establish  machin- 
ery through  which  such  control  can  be 
exercised  was  the  hope  held  out  by  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman,  editor  of  "The 
Forerunner"  and  author  of  "Woman  and 
Economics"  and  other  books,  in  an  ad- 
dress at  the  City  Club,  Monday  evening, 
October  16th. 

Mrs.  Oilman  prefaced  her  talk  by  read- 
ing, as  an  example  of  the  appeal  that  the 
war  spirit  has  to  mankind,  some  excerpts 
from  an  article  by  Joseph  Lee  of  Boston, 
published  in  the  Survey  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war.     Mr.  Lee  wrote: 

"If  we  want  permanently  to  abolish  war  we 
must,  as  in  the  case  of  the  saloon,  find  an 
effective  substitute.  And  to  find  such  substi- 
tute, or  even  intelligently  look  for  it,  we  must 
first  recognize,  how  great  a  thing  war  is  and 
how  high  a  place  it  holds  among  the  instinc- 
tive interests  of  the  human  race.  For  we 
shall  never  abolish  war  in  favor  of  something 
on  a  lower  plane.  If  what  we  have  to  offer 
is  not  finer,  more  satisfying  to  the  ideal  aspi- 
rations of  mankind,  we  shall  not  succeed  in 
having  it  substituted  and  shall  not  deserve  to 
do  so." 

Later  on  he  referred  to  war  as  "this 
institution  upon  which  the  human  race 
has  been  hammered  into  shape  during  the 
thousand  centuries  of  its  development." 
In  another  place  he  said :  "War  is  an 
ultimate,  what  in  lesser  instances  we  call 
a  sport,  a  directly  satisfying  human  oc- 
cupation." 

"And  the  instinct  of  mankind  is  right.  Hor- 
rible as  are  many  of  its  effects,  war  is  not 
bad,  but  good;  good  in  the  main  and  as  an 
active  principle,  as  all  real  life  is  good,  good 
in  especial  as  the  expression  to  the  highest 
power  of  a  constant,  ineradicable  ideal  of  the 
human   soul." 

"This,"  said  Mrs.  Oilman,  "coming 
from  a  Boston  social  worker,  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  most  glowing  tributes  that 
has  ever  been  paid  to  war,  except  per- 


haps the  exclamation  of  the  Hindu  prince 
when  he  witnessed  the  fighting  in  Eu- 
rope :  'AH  war  is  beautiful,  but  this  war 
is  heavenly.' 

Mrs.  Oilman  entered  a  vigorous  denial 
of  the  claim  that  war  is  an  educative  in- 
stitution and  an  instrument  of  progress. 
Compare,  she  said,  those  races  which 
have  had  warfare  and  almost  nothing 
else  in  their  scheme  of  life — the  Turks, 
for  instance,  whose  conquering  of  other 
nations  has  always  meant  the  blocking 
of  their  development — with  nations 
which  have  developed  the  arts  of  peace. 
Which  have  contributed  more  to  man- 
kind ?  Or  compare  the  progress  of  a  na- 
tion when  it  did  nothing  but  fight  with 
the  progress  of  the  same  nation  when  it 
had  time  for  something  else.  War  is 
destructive,  it  is  not  an  educative  or  con- 
structive force. 

"To  understand  war,"  she  continued, 
"we  must  go  back  of  our  merely  human 
civilized  instincts  into  the  impulse  of  bel- 
ligerency that  is  to  be  found  among 
savages  and  the  higher  animals.  The 
fighting  instinct  is  essentially  a  male  im- 
pulse and  it  simply  is  not  true  that  'the 
female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly  than 
the  inale.'  We  have  lived  so  far  in  a 
masculine  man-made  world  and  it  has 
been  a  world  of  fighting.  The  male 
creature  only  has  this  instinct  of  bellig- 
erency and  it  is  the  right  instinct  in  its 
place.  Its  place,  however,  so  far  as 
humanity  is  concerned,  was  before 
civilization  had  developed  when  the 
maintenance  of  the  race  depended  on 
fighting.  The  growth  of  agriculture  and 
the  arts  has  made  it  unnecessary.  At  its 
best  it  is  a  physiological  sub-human  pro- 
cess, not  a  social  process. 

"War  has  become  a  deep-seated  habit 
of  the  human  race.  Trained  by  many 
centuries  of  warfare,  mankind  has  be- 
come saturated  with  it  and  has  built  up 
a  war  psychology.  This  martial  psy- 
chology we  teach  to  our  children,  we 
teach  it  in  our  homes,  our  schools,  our 
churches,  our  hymn  books  are  full  of  it 
— "Onward  Christian  Soldiers,  March- 
ing as  to  War."  It  takes  a  strong  pacifist 
indeed  not  to  respond  to  the  music  of 
the  drums.     We  apply  martial  terms  to 
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everything — even  the  most  unmartial. 
Life  is  described  as  a  battle  and  when  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  was  offered  us, 
what  did  we  understand  it  to  mean  ?  The 
doctrine  of  growth?  No,  it  meant  the 
'struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.'  This  is  what  evolution 
means  to  most  people  today. 

"Underlying  all  this  martial  psychol- 
ogy, of  course,  is  the  sincere  belief  that 
combat,  struggle,  is  the  essence  of  life. 
But  since  agriculture  began,  progress  has 
depended  on  something  else  than  fight. 
Progress  goes  on  through  growth  of  in- 
dustry without  the  faintest  element  of 
combat.  'Business,'  it  is  true,  involves 
struggle  but  'business'  is  concerned  with 
the  division  of  the  product  of  labor  and 
is  in  the  main  predatory.  Working  is 
not  fighting,  although  we  may  fight  as  to 
who  is  to  have  the  product.  The  great 
processes  of  industry  are  processes  with 
which  fighting  has  nothing  to  do. 

"The  world  is  really  further  along  than 
we  think.  We  are  already  in  a  state  of 
civilization  where,  if  we  would,  we  could 
live  in  peace  and  in  a  relation  of  mutual 
service  that  w^ould  multiply  the  happiness 
of  the  world  manifold.  We  have  wealth 
enough,  intellect  and  skill  enough  and 
even  good  will  enough  to  have  our  peo- 
ple happy,  contented  and  well.  We  fail 
to  have  these  things  simply  because  our 
emotions  and  instincts  are  behind  our  in- 
telligence— centuries  behind. 

"Many  ^eople  are  discouraged  by  this 
war.  I  am  not.  The  war  is  really  no 
worse  in  proportion  than  the  long  record 
of  the  past  when  war  was  almost  a  nor- 
mal activity  of  •  mankind.  The  war  is 
simply  a  lapse  and  against  it  we  must 
set  the  whole  moral  progress  of  the 
world  down  to  date.  Consider  the  peace 
movement,  for  instance.  In  the  black 
days  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  there  was 
no  such  movement  and  the,,  fact  that  it 
exists  today  is  a  part  of  the  hope  of  the 
present.  That  it  has  been  laughed  at 
today  is  nothing;  everything  is  laughed 
at  when  it  is  small. 

"When  people  talk  of  peace  they  talk 
generally  of  one  of  three  things :  one, 
'Peace'  with  a  great  flourish  like  'Faith,' 
'Love,'  and  'Happiness' ;  two,  how  to 
stop  the  war;  three,  how  to  live  so  as  to 
have  no  more  wars  in  the  future.  It  is 
the  last  which  is  really  the  only  import- 


ant thing  for  us  to  consider.  We  should 
begin  now  to  study  the  causes  of  this 
war  and  then,  so  far  as  we  can,  apply 
constructive  remedies : 

"A.  To  prevent  trouble  in  our  own 
country. 

"B.  To  take  part  in  the  next  great 
step  of  practical  politics — the  gradual 
federation  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

"To  bring  about  a  real  federation  of 
the  states,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  love  all  the  people  in  the  world. 
If  you  are  an  American  you  have  a  'love 
of  country'  but  do  you,  for  that  reason, 
love  all  the  people  in  it?  It  is  not  nec- 
essary that  you  should  know  and  love 
all  the  people  of  the  world  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  forming  a  vigilance  commit- 
tee of  the  nations  to  put  an  end  to  war. 
This  is  the  great  step  which  must  be 
taken  in  world  politics. 

"To  do  this  we  must  deliberately  set 
to  work  to  change  the  national  psychol- 
ogy. We  must  make  a  different  kind 
of  people,  a  people  not  responsive  to  the 
emotional  appeal  that  leads  to  war.  Hu- 
manity is  not  merely  a  product  of  in- 
heritance and  breeding,  it  can  be  lifted 
ahead  of  its  ancestry  by  education  and  a 
proper  social  environment.  Hitherto  the 
child  has  been  subjected  simply  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  immediate  surroundings, 
which  are  pervaded  by  the  war  psychol- 
ogy. He  is  rapidly  crammed  with  all  the 
old  ideas.  We  teach  him  shame,  we 
teach  him  sin,  we  teach  him  all  our  old 
prejudices,  we  imbue  him  with  our  war 
spirit. 

"In  educating  the  youth  of  the  next 
generation,  we  will  need  a  new  history. 
Our  histories  have  been  written  to  show 
our  own  wonderful  qualities  and  accom- 
plishments and  the  wickedness  of  other 
nations.  We  can  never  have  a  proper 
understanding  among  the  nations  while 
this  sort  of  history  is  taught.  We  must 
teach  the  child  that  while  nations  differ, 
civilization  is  one  thing  and  that  many  of 
our  finest  political  and  possessions  are  the 
contributions  of  other  nations.  We  must 
teach  zvorld-history  and  world-progress 
and  must  blot  out  of  our  minds  that 
which  only  takes  account  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  other  countries.  So  we  can  be- 
gin to  write  the  new  history  of  the  new 
world." 
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THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION 


Declaring  that  there  had  been  "atro- 
cities" on  both  sides  of  the  border  and 
that  intervention  by  the  United  States 
would  mean  conquest  and  the  ultimate 
creation  of  a  Mexican  irredenta,  as  per- 
plexing as  any  in  Europe,  President 
David  Starr  Jordan  of  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford University  in  an  address  at  the  City 
Club  Monday  evening,  October  16th,  at- 
tacked those  interests  in  the  United 
States  which  have  been  urging  interven- 
tion. Dr.  Jordan  described  conditions  in 
Mexico  which  have  lead  up  to  the  pres- 
ent revolutionary  movement. 

"Mexico,"  he  said,  "is  a  nation  of 
great  national  resources,  populated  by 
about  14,000,000  people  of  Indian  or  part 
Indian  blood  and  1,000,000  persons  of 
pure  Spanish  descent.  These  latter  make 
up  the  wealthy  class  of  Mexicans  called 
the  Cientificos,  possibly  because  of  their 
"scientific"  methods  of  squeezing  out  the 
owners  of  small  farms  and  appropriating 
these  farms  into  their  great  haciendas. 
The  other  fourteen  million  people  of 
Mexico  have  no  property  whatever  but 
for  the  most  part  live  on  the  great  hacien- 
das practically  as  slaves. 

"When  in  El  Paso,  I  met  the  exiled 
owner  of  such  a  hacienda,  a  great  tract 
fifty  miles  wide  and  sixty  miles  long. 
This  man  was  of  the  best  type  of  Mex- 
ican, with  a  fine  son  and  a  charming 
daughter.  On  the  hacienda  many  peons 
worked,  all  of  whom  were  in  debt,  for 
the  younger  generation  inherit  the  debts 
of  their  fathers.  These  debts  made  it 
practically  impossible  for  a  peon  to  leave 
the  hacienda,  particularly  as  there  was  an 
unwritten  law  among  the  owners  that  no 
employment  would  be  given  by  any  one 
of  them  to  a  peon  leaving  another  haci- 
enda. Only  when  Americans  came  and 
opened  mines  was  it  possible  for  the 
peons  to  find  outside  employment. 

"The  peons  on  these  haciendas  have 
no  schools  and  most  of  them  live  on  tor- 
tillas, black  beans,  red  pepper,  cigarettes, 
black  coffee  and  pulque,  a  liquor  obtained 
from  the  century  plant  and  very  intoxi- 
cating when  taken  in  quantity.  In  all 
respects,  the  work  of  the  owner  of  the 
hacienda  is  law.  Few  of  the  peons  get 
away  from  the  system  which  practically 


binds  them  as  slaves  to  the  soil  but  some 
do  make  their  way  into  the  mountains 
and  live  as  bandits  by  raiding  the  hacien- 
das. These  conditions  are  typical 
throughout  Mexico  and  are  the  reason 
for  being  of  the  Mexican  revolution. 

"The  other  million  of  the  population 
of  Mexico,  the  Cientificos,  are  for  the 
most  part  a  kindly  and  hospitable  people. 
I  am  not  blaming  them  individually  for 
conditions.  The  fault  is  largely  that  of 
the  system — a  system  which  existed  in 
France  and  Spain  before  the  French  revo- 
lution and  has  not  been  wholly  eradicated 
yet. 

"Another  factor  in  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion is  the  church.  Besides  the  distinctly 
religious  organization  of  the  church,  are 
establishments  of  monks  and  nuns,  some 
of  which  are  for  charitable  purposes, 
others  whose  functions  seems  to  be  main- 
ly that  of  absorbing  farm  after  farm  and 
of  so  increasing  the  property  holdings  of 
these  orders. 

"When  Mexico  revolted  from  Spain  it 
failed  to  finish  the  revolution  by  doing 
away  with  the  Spanish  system." 

Dr.  Jordan  traced  briefly  the  historical 
background  of  the  Mexican  revolution 
dealing  particularly  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Diaz.  Diaz,  he  said,  ruled  his 
people  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  afifec- 
tion,  force  and  chicane.  He  allied  him- 
self with  powerful  forces  going  into 
Mexico  from  foreign  lands  and  made 
many  grants  to  these  outside  interests 
to  strengthen  his  power — railroad  grants, 
mining  grants,  oil  grants — even  giving 
away  government  property  to  these  inter- 
ests. Of  these  concessions  the  interests 
in  the  United  States  received  the  most, 
about  thirteen  points  in  a  total  of  thirty. 

"The  business  of  protecting  conces- 
sions in  foreign  countries  and  of  collect- 
ing bad  debts  by  armies  and  navies"  Dr. 
Jordan  said,  "is  not  recognized  in  inter- 
national law  or  morals.  It  is  the  doctrine 
enunciated  by  England  at  the  lowest 
moral  ebb  of  its  diplomacy.  As  one 
writer  has  described  it :  Men  go  into  a 
country  where  they  have  no  business  to 
go,  get  possession  of  property  which  they 
have  no  business  to  hold,  get  into  trouble 
and  call  on  their  own  governments  for 
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protection  and  so  afford  an  opportunity 
for  invention  and  the  establishment  of  a 
sphere  of  influence.  This  thoroughly 
vicious  system  is  the  fundamental  trouble 
in  Europe  today — the  struggle  of  the 
nations  for  the  privilege  of  exploiting 
undeveloped  colonies.  Geniiany,  for  in- 
stance, would  like  to  take  India  from 
England.  India  has  been  a  loss  to  Eng- 
land as  a  nation,  but  many  individual 
Englishmen  have  gotten  rich  through  it. 
This  doctrine  is  the  most  dangerous  ar- 
ticle in  diplomatic  practice  of  Europe 
today  and  is  the  basis  of  the  common 
ruin  into  which  the  nations  have  plunged 
themselves." 

The  revolution  of  Felix  Diaz  against 
Madero,  Dr.  Jordan  stated  on  the  basis 
of  information  which  he  held  to  be  reli- 
able, was  financed  by  large  British  bank- 
ing interests.  Huerta,  too,  he  said,  was 
simply  a  tool  of  British  commercial  in- 
terests. "We  ought  to  be  very  thankful," 
Dr.  Jordan  said,  "that  President  Wilson 
did  not  recognize  Huerta  and  did  not 
send  our  army  to  put  Mexico  'in  order.' 
The  Mexican  revolution  is  an  effort  to 
bring  the  peon  out  of  slavery  and  that 
revolution  must  go  on.  If  we  had  recog- 
nized Huerta  we  would  have  delayed  the 
success  of  this  revolution  for  many  years 
with  much  blood  shed  and  destruction  in 
the  long  run. 

"There  are  those  in  this  country  who 
are  urging  intervention  and  the  conquest 
of  Mexico.  Such  an  event  would  mean 
the  eternal  hatred  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple against  this  colossus  of  the  north,  as 
they  regard  us.  It  would  mean  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Mexican  irredenta,  as  trouble- 
some to  us  as  the  Trentino  has  been  to 
Austria.  Some  of  our  interventionists 
urged  intervention  as  revenge  for  the 
Mexican  'atrocities'  and  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  Others  see  the  thing  simply 
in  terms  of  easy  money.  In  El  Paso  and 
other  places  along  the  border  today  a 
queer  collection  of  individuals  is  gathered 
— General  Funston  called  them  'vultures' 
— waiting  for  American  intervention  to 
secure  for  themselves  large  personal 
profits.  America  will  never  go  to  war 
through  the  influence  of  these  men." 

Dr.  Jordan  stated  that  there  had  been 
'atrocities'  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 
Americans  he  said,  were  horrified  at  the 
\'il]a  raid  on  Columbus,  but  did  not  know 


what  was  back  of  that  raid.  Shortly  be- 
fore this  raid,  a  group  of  twenty  Mex- 
icans had  crossed  the  line  into  El  Paso 
to  find  work.  They  were  captured,  taken 
aside  and  given  a  gasoline  bath.  In  the 
process  somebody  dropped  a  lighted 
cigarette  and  the  building  burned  up  with 
the  twenty  Mexicans.  There  was  not  a 
word  of  this  in  the  American  press  but 
the  story  made  a  profound  impression  in 
Mexico  and  Villa  vowed  he  would  make 
a  torch  of  every  American  he  could 
catch.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  the 
raid  on  Columbus  occured. 

"What,"  Dr.  Jordan  concluded,  "is  the 
hope  of  the  future  for  Mexico?  There 
is  more  ground  for  hope  today  than  ever 
before.  The  reforms,  under  the  new  gov- 
ernment, will  be  accomplished  largely 
through  the  education  of  the  peon  and 
such  heavy  taxes  on  the  large  haciendas 
that  the  owners  will  be  forced  to  split 
them  up.  Since  the  publication  of 
Turner's  book  on  'Barbarous  Mexico,' 
the  state  of  Yucatan  has  made  tremend- 
ous progress  along  these  lines.  Large 
land  holdings  have  been  bought  by  the 
state  and  sold  on  easy  terms  to  the  peon 
with  the  understanding  that  these  farms 
will  revert  to  the  government  if  they  are 
not  worked.  In  this  way  thrift  is  en- 
couraged. The  number  of  schools  in 
that  state  has  increased  from  200  to  2,600 
and  many  other  reforms  have  taken 
place. 

"The  states  where  there  is  trouble  now 
are  those  where  there  are  great  foreign 
concessions  and  where  people  are  out  of 
employment  because  the  mines  and  the 
smelters  are  closed.  I  truly  believe  that 
there  would  be  little  trouble  in  the  State 
of  Chihuahua  which  borders  the  United 
States  if  it  were  not  provoked  by 
American  interests  in  Western  Texas. 
The  revolution  would  have  been  over 
long  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  inter- 
meddling of  men  on  this  side  of  the  bor- 
der. Certainly  the  time  has  not  come 
when  we  can  do  anything  worth  while  by 
forcible  intervention." 


Don't  forget  that  ladies  accompanied 
by  members,  are  accorded  the  privileges 
of  the  Club  after  four  o'clock. 


It  is  easy  to  get  a  new  member  if  you  try 

hard  enough. 
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THE  ADAMSON  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW 


The  Adamson  eight-hour  law,  recently 
passed  by  Congress  changing  the  "basic 
day"  of  employes  in  the  railway  freight 
service  was  discussed  pro  and  con  at  two 
noon-day  meetings  at  the  City  Club  Octo- 
ber 28th  and  November  3rd.  The  first 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  William 
G.  Lee,  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  the  second  by  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Ripley,  President  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  leaders  in 
the  negotiations  at  Washington. 

Figures  sworn  to  by  the  railway  mana- 
gers in  1913,  Mr.  Lee  asserted,  indicate 
that  75%  of  the  freight  trains  operated 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  were  op- 
erated on  a  speed  basis  better  than  that 
contemplated  by  the  Adamson  Law  in 
its  provision  for  a  basic  eight-hour  day. 
This  should  be  conclusive  evidence,  he 
declared  that  the  system  can  be  operated 
successfully  on  this  basis.  The  unwill- 
ingness of  the  brotherhoods  to  arbitrate, 
he  stated,  was  due  (1)  to  the  fact  that 
the  railroad  companies  wanted  to  exclude 
from  the  negotiations  about  75  of  the 
smaller  railw^ays  of  the  country — many 
of  them  mere  subsidiaries  of  the  larger 
lines — where  it  was  believed  that  the  men 
could  be  beaten  and  (2)  to  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  men  to  throw  into  the 
balance  conditions  of  employment  (in- 
cluding the  eight-hour  day  wdiich  had 
already  been  obtained  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  men)  which  had  been  secured  by 
hard  efifort  in  the  past  and  had  become 
fixed  conditions  of  employment. 

Mr.  Lee  placed  the  failure  of  the  ne- 
gotiations directly  upon  the  railroad 
managers.  He  declared  that  the  brother- 
hoods   waived    fully    50%    of    their    de- 


mands in  acceding  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal. "The  brotherhood,"  he  said,  "do 
not  know  whether  the  new  law  will  work 
or  not,  but  they  are  willing  to  bow  to  it 
and  see  that  it  has  a  fair  trial."  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Lee,  referred  to  the  threat 
of  some  of  the  railroad  managers  that 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  reduce 
wages  under  the  law  and  stated  that  if. 
this  were  attempted,  it  would  at  once 
precipitate  a  strike  and  that,  this  time 
there  would  be  no  conferences  or  arbitra- 
tion or  negotiations  with  the  President. 

Mr.  Ripley  declared  that  the  President 
had  admittedly  made  up  his  mind  before 
his  conferences  with  the  railway  mana- 
gers and  the  brotherhoods  that  the  eight- 
hour  day  should  be  granted  and  that  on 
this  point  he  was  immovable.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  told  the  representatives 
of  the  companies  that  if  this  should  con- 
stitute an  additional  burden  upon  the 
railroads,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  rates.  This 
the  railroads  would  not  assent  to.  It 
would  have  been,  Mr.  Ripley  asserted, 
"a  corrupt  bargain"  under  which  the  cost 
of  the  experiment  would  have  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  pockets  of  shippers  and  the 
general  public. 

"Nobody  knows,"  said  Mr.  Ripley, 
"what  this  law  means  or  how  it  can  be 
applied  to  existing  conditions.  Nobody 
pretends  to  construe  it  and  the  best  legal 
opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  it  cannot  be 
construed  to  be  a  legal  and  binding 
statute.  This  means  that  if  the  rail- 
roads tried  to  enforce  it  as  it  reads  there 
would  be  a  strike,  because  it  would  seri- 
ously reduce  the  wages  of  a  large  class 
of  the  best  and  highest  paid  men." 


Harvard  university  is  to  extend  its 
instruction  to  police  officers  in  Cam- 
bridge. Plans  were  recently  announced 
for  a  course  in  the  duties  of  police  of- 
ficers. Raymond  B.  Fosdick  of  New 
York,  regarded  as  an  expert  on  police 
methods,  wall  be  the  first  instructor.  His 
teaching,  which  will  be  in  day  and  night 
classes  to  allow  members  of  all  police 
shifts  to  participate,  will  deal  largely 
with    the    matter    of    organization,    the 


keeping  of  station-house  records,  identifi- 
cation systems,  and  to  some  extent  with 
psychology  as  it  relates  to  the  interroga- 
tion of  persons  arrested.  Mr.  Fosdick 
addressed  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  sev- 
eral months  ago  on  police  methods  in 
Europe  and  America. 


Do    NOT   FORGET   THAT   NEW    MEMBER  YOU   ARE 
TO  GET. 
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•♦FIRE  PREVENTION  DAY' 


"Fire  Prevention  Day,"  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Chicago  Fire,  was  celebrated 
at  the  City  Club,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Fire  Protection  Committee  of  the 
Club  on  October  9. 

Joseph  B.  Finnegan,  Professor  of 
Fire  Protection  Engineering,  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  education  in  fire  protec- 
tion. "The  excessive  amount  of  the 
annual  fire  waste  in  this  country,"  he 
said,  "has  been  ascribed  to  several 
causes :  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  consequent  tendency  to 
hasty  methods  of  construction ;  to  the 
extensive  improper  use  of  wood  for 
structural  purposes ;  to  climatic  condi- 
tions in  some  parts  of  the  country;  to 
incendiarism — which  is  in  my  opinion 
much  less  important  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  beyond  question  that 
these  material,  tangible  causes  are  in  a 
large  measure  responsible,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  all  of  them  and  implicated  with 
most  of  them  is  the  intangible  cause — 
the  national  attitude  of  mind  toward  fire 
hazard.  The  material  causes  will  have 
much  less  effect  when  our  people  as  a 
whole  have  been  brought  to  a  clear  reali- 
zation of  the  nature  of  these  causes  and 
of  the  means  available  for  counteracting 
them. 

"In  one  of  its  aspects,  public  education 
in  fire  prevention  will  mean  better  build- 
ing construction,  better  design  and  instal- 
lation of  protective  equipment,  better 
safeguarding  of  industrial  processes  in- 
volving fire  hazard.  In  its  more  inti- 
mate, and  as  I  believe,  its  more  import- 
ant aspect,  the  new  state  of  mind  toward 
fire  loss  will  manifest  itself  in  little 
things,  in  a  constant  attitude  of  defense 
against  fire  in  the  home,  the  office  and 
the   factory." 

Professor  Finnegan  concluded  his  ad- 


dress with  an  outline  of  the  work  of 
the  different  agencies  for  the  instruction 
of  the  public  in  fire  prevention,  including 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
the  various  periodicals  devoted  to  this 
subject,  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters.  Increased  recognition  of 
fire  protection  engineering  in  the  techni- 
cal schools  of  the  country  is,  he  said,  a 
hopeful  sign  for  the  future. 

Following  Prof.  Finnegan,  Mr.  John 
C.  Howatt,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  spoke  of  fire  protection 
measures  in  the  public  schools.  The 
most  careful  methods  of  construction,  he 
said,  including  provision  of  adequate  cor- 
ridors, stairways,  exits,  etc.,  are  adopted. 
Fire  drills,  are  given.  Records  show 
that  in  these  drills  from  one-half  to  four 
minutes  are  taken  to  clear  a  building. 

Mr.  Howatt  declared  that  the  schools 
are  adequately  protected  from  fire. 
"Only  thirty  fires,"  he  said,  "have  been 
reported  in  Chicago  school  buildings  in 
ten  years  and  most  of  these  were  just 
incipient  blazes.  The  most  serious  loss, 
occuring  to  the  Wadsworth  School,  was 
only  $25,000  and  the  entire  loss  has  been 
only  $400,000.  There  has  never  been  a 
loss  of  life.  These  figures,  I  believe, 
show  that  there  is  no  safer  place  for  the 
children  of  the  city  than  in  the  public 
schools." 

The  final  speaker  was  Charles  B, 
Scott,  President  of  the  Chicago  Division 
of  the  National  Safety  Council,  who  de- 
clared that  fire  and  accident  prevention 
are  not  so  much  matters  of  mechanical 
safeguards  as  of  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  employes  and  the  public. 
They  must  be  taught  the  truth  that  they 
are  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  fire  or  acci- 
dent prevention  and  that  the  burden  of 
accidents  always   falls  upon  them. 


The  Boston  City  Club  has  arranged 
for  a  public  forum  for  its  members,  to 
be  held  on  certain  Monday  nights  during 
the  winter.  Speakers  have  been  arranged 
for  on  various  controversial  subjects  and 
after  the  address  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  questions  and  discussion  by  the 


audience.  George  W.  Coleman,  founder 
of  the  Ford  Hall  Forum,  who  recently 
addressed  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

Another  interesting  series  of  events 
planned  by  the  Boston  City  Club  is  a 
course  of  nine  law  lectures  for  business 
men. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 


Dr.  George  Ellery  Hale,  chairman  of 
the  National  Research  Council,  addressed 
the  City  Club  on  October  26th  on  the 
"Organization  of  Scientific  Research." 
Dr.  Hale  had  just  returned  from  Europe 
where  he  had  investigated  the  organizing 
of  scientific  research  in  England  and 
France  for  the  purposes  of  national  de- 
fense.    He  spoke  as  follows : 

"Three  years  ago  I  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Association  of 
Academies  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  that 
conference  were  representatives  of  the 
great  national  societies  of  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  certain  that 
the  military  problems  which  are  so  widely 
the  concern  of  scientific  men  today  were 
not  at  that  time  in  the  minds  of  these 
investigators.  The  Association  was  plan- 
ning to  develop  and  extend  its  work  of 
promoting  co-operation  among  scientists 
of  every  country.  No  one  had  any  idea 
that  the  next  meeting,  which  was  to  have 
been  held  this  year  at  Berlin,  would  be 
interrupted  by  war  and  that  science,  as  a 
result  of  the  war  would  lose  for  a  time 
its  international  character,  and  be  de- 
voted in  large  measure  to  the  purposes  of 
particular  states.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  shall  never  return  to  international 
science — after  the  war  I  think  it  will 
again  come  into  its  own.  But  for  the 
time  being,  all  over  Europe,  the  concern 
of  science  is  mainly  with  those  things 
which  serve  the  immediate  needs  of 
armies  and  civilians. 

"The  contribution  which  science  can 
make  to  the  state  has,  of  course,  been 
recognized  for  a  long  time.  Science  in 
France  was  allowed  to  continue  undis- 
turbed through  the  revolution,  for  the 
revolutionists  recognized  thoroughly  its 
importance  to  the  nation.  This  patron- 
age of  science  was  continued  and  ex- 
tended by  Napoleon.  When  Napoleon 
went  to  Egypt  he  took  with  him  a  large 
body  of  scientific  men  to  study  the  coun- 
try in  its  many  aspects.  Napoleon  rec- 
ognized the  maxim  (in  which  there  is,  I 
think,  a  great  deal  of  truth)  that  the 
nation  which  is  strongest  in  the  labora- 
tory is  strongest  in  industry  and  war. 

"The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
this  country  was  formed  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  government  began  to  re- 


alize the  necessity  of  scientific  advice. 
Last  April  the  Academy  offered  its  serv- 
ices to  the  President  in  organizing  the 
scientific  research  of  the  country  as  a 
necessary  step  in  preparedness.  The 
plan  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  work 
has  been  started.  This  work  is  being 
done  through  the  National  Research 
Council,  formed  as  a  branch  of  the 
Academy  for  the  purpose.  The  aim  of 
the  National  Research  Council  is  to  bring 
into  co-operation  existing  governmental, 
educational,  industrial  and  other  research 
organizations  with  the  object  of  encour- 
aging scientific  research  in  the  interest 
of  American  industries  and  the  national 
defense  and  to  promote  such  other  ap- 
plications of  science  as  will  contribute 
to  the  national  security  and  welfare.  The 
Council  includes  men  of  the  highest  at- 
tainments in  pure  science,  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  other 
government  officials,  and  a  strong  group 
of  the  leading  representatives  of  indus- 
trial research  laboratories.  It  is  intended 
that  the  Council  shall  broadly  represent 
governmental,  educational  and  industrial 
research.  One  of  the  first  things  under- 
taken was  the  formation,  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  a  committee 
to  study  the  fixation  of  nitrogen. 

"The  organization  of  the  National 
Research  Council  is  in  line  with  two 
other  important  movements  for  pre- 
paredness now  under  way :  One,  an  in- 
dustrial inventory  of  the  United  States 
started  by  the  Naval  Consulting  Board, 
and  the  other,  a  census  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  who  would  be  available  for 
service  in  time  of  war. 

"I  returned  a  short  time  ago  from  a 
trip  to  England  and  France  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  Research 
Council.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
there  was  a  serious  situation  in  England 
because  of  the  lack  of  good  optical  glass 
for  the  many  war  uses  to  which  such 
glass  is  put  (field  glasses,  gun  sights, 
periscopes,  etc.) — practically  all  of  the 
good  optical  glass  being  made  in 
Germany.  A  firm  in  Jena  had  been  sub- 
sidized  by   the    German   government   to 
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study  the  manufacture  of  optical  glass 
and  the  best  glass  of  this  sort  in  the 
world  was  made  there.  When  the  war 
broke  out  England  had  to  study  the 
whole  subject  afresh.  Her  scientific  men 
attacked  the  problem.  One  of  them  took 
a  sample  of  German  glass  and  analyzed 
it  chemically  but  had  to  make  800  melt- 
ings before  a  single  type  of  glass — one 
of  the  many  kinds  needed — could  be  pro- 
duced. 

"It  was  interesting  on  my  trip  to  find 
practically  all  scientific  men  at  work  in 
this  way  on  problems  of  immediate  prac- 
tical importance  to  the  government. 
There  were  men  from  all  fields,  most  of 
them  formerly  concerned  only  with  the 
problems  of  pure  science  but  now  at 
work  on  these  practical  questions.  Every- 
one has  turned  in  and  appears  to  be  glad 
to  do  everything  possible  to  further  the 
national  interests  in  the  war.  Some  of 
these  men  are  at  work  on  mechanical 
problems,  some  on  chemical  problems, 
some  on  optical  problems  and  so  on. 
One  of  them  a  French  astronomer,  has 
invented  an  electrical  device  for  detect- 
ing the  location  of  shrapnel  in  the  body. 
Starling,  one  of  the  greatest  physiolo- 
gists of  England,  is  working  on  methods 
of  dealing  with  poisonous  gases.  Many 
other  accomplishments  of  these  scientific 
men  could  be  cited. 

"England  has  established  an  Advisory 
Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
search, which  is  studying  how  research 
can  be  organized  throughout  England  for 
the  national  benefit — not  only  during  the 
war  but  in  the  trade  competition  which 
is  bound  to  follow  it.  Australia,  Canada 
and  other  colonies  are  following  her  ex- 
ample. A  passage  from  the  first  annual 
report  of  this  Council  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate how  closely  the  various  aspects  of 
science  are  bound  together,  and  how  nec- 
essary it  is  that  a  single  body  of  men 
should  deal  with  all  of  them : 

War  has  remained  as  much  an  art  as  ever, 
but  its  instruments,  originally  the  work  of 
the  craftsman  and  the  artist,  are  now  not  only 
forged  by  the  man  of  science — they  need  a 
scientific  training  for  their  effective  use.  This 
is  equally  true  of  the  weapons  of  industry. 
The  brains,  even  the  very  processes,  that  today 
are  necessary  to  the  output  of  munitions,  were 
needed  yesterday,  and  will  be  needed  again 
tomorrow,    for   the   arts    of   peace. 

"America  has  a  number  of  important 


scientific  research  laboratories  already  at 
work,  many  of  them  in  connection  with 
great  industries,  such  as  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  In 
England,  where  the  corporations  are  for 
the  most  part  smaller  than  those  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
needs  of  the  minor  companies  be  met  by 
the  establishment  of  central  laboratories 
by  associated  groups  of  industries.  There 
is  one  such  laboratory  already  in  this 
country,  the  research  laboratory  of  the 
American  Canners'  Association,  to  which 
any  member  of  the  association  may  send 
its   problems   for  study. 

"All  this  work  must  of  course  have  its 
foundation  in  pure  science.  For  in- 
stance. Dr.  Carrell's  new  antiseptic 
surgery,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  achievements  in  surgery 
resulting  from  the  war,  is  based  on 
theories  which  were  developed  by  Pas- 
teur in  experiments  which  had  their  in- 
ception in  his  study  of  crystals — a  work 
of  pure  science. 

"The  work  of  the  National  Research 
Council  will  be : 

"1st:  To  prepare  a  National  Census 
of  Research,  showing  what  laboratories 
and  investigators  are  available. 

"2nd :  To  encourage  the  co-operation 
of  education  and  research  institutions  in 
working  out  problems  of  pure  science 
and  industry  and  to  secure  also  the  co- 
operation of  the  army  and  navy  authori- 
ties in  the  prosecution  of  researches  re- 
lating to  national  defense. 

"3rd:  To  promote  research  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  science,  in  co-operation 
with  leading  national  scientific  societies. 
"4th :  To  encourage  scientific  re- 
search in  educational  institutions.  It  is 
proposed,  for  instance,  that  in  each  ad- 
vanced educational  institution  there  be  a 
committee  on  research  to  promote 
original  investigations  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty  and  graduate  students. 

"5th:  To  establish  research  fellow- 
ships in  educational  institutions,  thus  af- 
fording qualified  workers  an  opportunity 
to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  research 
work. 

"6th :  To  secure,  wherever  possible, 
endowments  for  research  purposes. 

"7th :  To  promote  the  establishment 
of  research  laboratories  for  the  develop- 
ment of  American  industries." 
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PLAY  FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN 


J.  R.  Richards  director  of  Play- 
grounds for  the  South  Park  Commission, 
in  a  recent  address  to  some  committees 
of  the  City  Club,  spoke  as  follows  in 
reference  to  provisions  which  should  be 
made  for  the  play  of  children  below  the 
school  age.     He  said: 

"The  children  below  school  age  must  be 
provided  with  play  facilities  near  'the  voice 
of  the  home.'  How  this  is  to  be  done,  is  a 
question  that  has  to  be  met  by  particular 
conditions.  The  best  answer  would  be  a  play 
space  in  the  center  of  each  block  or  two 
blocks.  This  necessitates  a  definite  concep- 
tion of  the  play  needs  of  children  on  the 
part  of  realty  owners  when  cutting  up  prop- 
erty for  residential  purposes.  After  an  area 
has  been  built  up,  this  plan  is  not  likely  to 
be  accepted  and  the  provisions  for  little  child- 
ren must  come  in  some  other  way.  The 
ways  of  meeting  this  need  are : 

"(1)  Setting  but  plaj'grounds  at  proper 
distances    from   homes. 

"(2)  Utilizing  streets  at  certain  periods 
of  the  day  for  play  and  play  instruction.  Street 
play,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  advisable  as  a  city 
planning  concept,  but  as  a  way  for  a  city 
to  perform  one  of  its  functions,  it  may  be 
used    to    advantage. 


"(3)  Using  existing  public  properties,  such 
as  wide  avenues,  space  around  public  build- 
ings, etc. 

"(4)  Playgrounds  around  school  yards  for 
children  in  the  grades.  The  matter  of  play- 
grounds for  school  yards  should  be  stand- 
ardized in  such  things  as  surfacing,  apparatus, 
segregation  and  instruction.  The  hours  of 
operation  should  be  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  children  and  not  the  convenience^  of 
the    employes." 

The  play  of  adolescents,  he  said,  re- 
quires a  wider  area  and  a  different 
attack.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
all  standard  competitive  games  and  op- 
portunities for  social  life.  Indoor  facili- 
ties are  therefore  needed  and  the  school, 
particularly  the  high  school,  may  be 
utilized. 

Mr.  Richards  urged  that  the  various 
organizations  having  to  do  with  public 
recreation  should  get  to  a  uniform 
scheme  of  attack.  Parks,  he  said,  should 
have  a  general  plan  and  a  co-operative 
committee  should  be  formed  from  the 
present  boards.  Perhaps,  he  suggested, 
the  Board  of  Education  should  also  be 
included. 


THE  TAX  AMENDMENT 


The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  tax  revision,  which  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people  of  Illinois  for  approval 
at  the  election  of  November  7th,  received 
a  substantial  majority  of  votes  cast  for 
it,  but  whether  a  sufficient  majority  to 
insure  its  adoption  has  not  been  determ- 
ined as  this  goes  to  press.  The  pros  and 
cons  of  this  amendment  were  debated  at 
the  City  Club  October  31st  by  John  P. 
Wilson,  chairman  of  the  State  Taxation 
Commission,  which  originally  proposed 
the  amendment,  and  Stoughton  Cooley, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Public. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Wilson  said,  was  to  do  away 
with  the  unfairness  and  inequality  of  the 
present  general  property  tax,  which  is 
placing  so  heavy  a  burden  upon  certain 
classes  of  personal  property — particu- 
larly credits  and  corporation  stock — th.it 
capital  is  being  constantly  forced  out  of 
the  state  and  the  law  itself  has  been 
brought  into  disrepute.    The  courts  have 


held  that  the  creation  of  credits  and  the 
issue  of  capital  stock  by  a  corporation 
bring  into  being  new  and  taxable  forms 
of  property  (contrary  to  our  common 
sense,  for  of  course  no  new  physical 
goods  are  created).  This  decision  of 
the  courts  has  resulted  in  the  most  un- 
just double  taxation  and  has  tended  to 
make  us  a  community  of  law  breakers. 

The  amendment,  Mr.  Wilson  pointed 
out,  was  not  intended  to  provide  in  it- 
self a  new  basis  of  taxation,  but  merely 
to  empower  the  legislature  to  deal  with 
the  subject  unrestricted  by  the  require- 
ment that  personal  property  must  be 
taxed  uniformly  with  other  forms  of 
property. 

Mr.  Cooley  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilson 
that  the  evils  of  the  present  taxing  sys- 
tem are  gross  and  should  be  corrected, 
but  opposed  this  particular  amendment 
as  inadequate.  Instead  of  giving  the 
legislature  power  over  the  whole  subject, 
it  merely  allows  the  classification  of  per- 
sonal property.     "This  is  a  case,"  Mr. 
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Cooley  asserted,  "when  half  a  loaf  is 
7iot  better  than  no  bread,  for  if  you  take 
this  you  will  get  no  bread  for  a  long 
time."  If  the  amendment  were  adopted, 
he  asserted,  its  advocates  could,  by  in- 
fluencing a  third  of  the  legislature — 
through  a  lobby  or  otherwise — prevent 
the   adoption  of  a   more   comprehensive 


amendment  as  well  as  other  necessary 
constitutional  changes  to  which  they  are 
opposed.  "It  is  our  hope,"  he  concluded, 
"that  if  this  amendment  is  defeated 
those  who  have  been  particularly  active 
in  pushing  it  will  unite  in  getting  a  real 
thorough-going  amendment  in  the  fu- 
ture." 


CIVIC  NOTES 


The  United  Charities,  in  an  appeal  for 
financial  assistance,  states  that  in  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1916,  14,506 
families,  representing  over  65,000  per- 
sons, were  befriended  by  the  organiza- 
tion. An  average  of  one  hundred  dififer- 
ent  families  asked  for  help  each  day. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  ad- 
ministrative salaries  in  the  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Department  last  year  were 
only  4.6  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure 
of  $331,000. 


Referring  to  the  relation  of  land 
values  to  city  planning  Mr.  Thomas 
Adams,  town  planning  advisor  to  the 
Conservation  Commission  of  Canada,  in 
a  recent  article  said : 

"High  land  values  instead  of  them- 
selves being  a  form  of  wealth,  are  a  tax 
upon  wealth.  A  community  is  poorer  in 
proportion  as  land  values  are  higher,  for 
the  land  values  represent  the  tax  which 
the  majority  or  the  productive  part  of 
a  community  pays  to  the  minority  for 
the  right  to  use  the  land.  It  makes  no 
difference  if  the  majority  are  themselves 
owners  of  real  estate,  for  the  user  of  the 
land  who  is  also  owner  has  to  debit  his 
account  with  interest  on  the  capital  cost 
of  his  site,  and  taxes,  just  as  much  as  a 
tenant.  It  is  therefore  true  that  a  system 
of  planning,  of  assessment  and  of  taxa- 
tion which  encourages  high  land  values 
is  economically  unsound. 

"Then  there  are  the  indirect  effects  of 
the  absence  of  town  planning  and  the 
presence  of  speculation.  Thev  not  only 
increase  the  direct  tax  for  using  the 
land,  but  cause  waste  in  its  expenditure. 
Water  supply,  sewerage  systems,  light- 
ing, transportation,  cost  more  when  they 
serve  large  areas  of  vacant  frontage.  In 
many  cases  development  is  so  scattered 
that  we  not  only  lose  interest  on  our  ex- 


penditure, on  local  improvements,  but  the 
whole  of  the  capital  cost  or  more,  in  de- 
preciation, extra  cost  of  equipment,  etc. 
The  same  considerations  apply  to  street 
pavements  or  sidewalks.  The  financial 
burden  now  being  caused  in  many  cities 
by  this  widespread  development  has  be- 
come a  serious  trouble.  Next  to  over- 
crowding one  might  almost  say  that  the 
worst  financial  evil  in  the  city  is  under- 
crowding,  that  is,  when  the  undercrowd- 
ing  is  taking  place  without  a  plan.  But 
over-crowding  and  under-crowding  are 
usually  complimentary,  for  we  encourage 
both  by  lack  of  planning.  The  vacant 
lot  is  the  half-brother  of  a  skyscraper 
and  the  tenement  barracks  is  the  off- 
spring of  excessively  wide  streets  and 
absence  of  method  in  street  planning. 
From  the  same  parentage  spring  the  un- 
healthy home,  the  dark  ofiice  and  work- 
shop, and  the  lack  of  recreation  facili- 
ties." 


The  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  presents  the  following  brief 
review  of  labor  legislation  in  the  United 
States  in  1916: 

"Although  few  law-making  bodies 
were  in  session  during  1916,  the  year 
was  marked  by  far-reaching  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  labor  legislation.  As 
in  previous  presidential  years,  Congress 
was  interested  in  labor  problems  to  an 
unusual  degree,  and  passed  three  statutes 
of  prime  importance.  The  Kem-AIcGilli- 
cuddy  federal  compensation  bill,  drafted 
by  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
and  first  introduced  on  February  8,  1913, 
by  Congressman  William  B.  Wilson,  now 
secretary  of  labor,  was  finally  passed 
with  only  three  adverse  votes  and  was 
signed  by  President  Wilson  on  Septem- 
ber 7.  This  law  embodies  the  best  pro- 
visions of  European  experience  and  of 
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the  improved  legislation  found  in  such 
American  states  as  California,  Kentucky, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin ;  for  the  first  time  it  grants  to 
all  civil  employes  of  the  United  States 
adequate  compensation  for  work  injuries. 
In  a  second  enactment  federal  power 
over  interstate  commerce  is  utilized  for 
the  reduction  of  child  labor.  Manufac- 
turing establishments  and  canneries 
which,  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  product  therefrom,  have 
employed  children  under  fourteen,  or  ' 
children  under  sixteen  at  night  or  for 
more  than  eight  hours  daily,  together 
with  mines  and  quarries  which,  within 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  removal  of  the 
product  therefrom,  have  employed  chil- 
dren under  sixteen,  may  not  make  inter- 
state shipment  of  their  products.  A 
noteworthy  addition  is  made  to  hour 
legislation  and  a  precedent  is  set  for  the 
regulation  of  men's  wages  in  private  em- 
ployments by  the  federal  law  fixing  eight 
hours  as  the  standard  workday  for  rail- 
road employes  and  providing  that  no  less 
pay  shall  be  given  for  the  shorter  unit 
than  for  the  former  ten-hour  day. 

"Kentucky  joined  the  ranks  of  states 
having  workmens'  compensation  laws, 
with  an  act  having  many  points  of  re- 
semblance to  the  Massachusetts  law,  and 
Porto  Rico  passed  an  elective  measure, 
making  thirty-five  states  and  territories 
which  have  now  discarded  the  unsatis- 
factory employers'  liability  system.  In 
other  states  action  was  taken  on  women's 
and  children's  hours,  prohibited  occupa- 
tions for  children,  accident  prevention 
and  factory  hygiene,  trade  disputes,  un- 
employment and  improved  administra- 
tion of  labor  laws.  That  further  new 
lines  of  action  are  at  hand  is  indicated 
by  the  creation  in  Massachusetts  of  a 
social  insurance  commission  to  study  the 
problems  of  sickness,  unemployment,  and 
old  age,  which,  like  the  California  com- 
mission appointed  last  year,  will  report 
to  the  legislature  in  January,  1917." 

The  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  has  published  an  elaborate 
review  of  the  labor  legislation  of  1916  by 
the  government  and  the  various  states 
in  its  Review  dated  September,  1916. 


the  University  of  Illinois  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  December  7  and  8. 

This  organization  is  a  continuation  of 
the  former  Illinois  Mayors'  Association; 
with  its  membership  enlarged  to  include 
other*  city  officials,  and  open  to  civic  and 
other  local  organizations  and  private  citi- 
zens interested  in  municipal  affairs. 
Mayor  William  C.  Barber  of  Joliet  is 
president  of  the  league,  and  Professor 
John  A.  Fairlie  of  Urbana  is,  secretary. 

At  the  coming  convention  it  is  planned 
to  consider  proposals  for  legislation  on 
municipal  government  at  the  next  session 
of  the  general  assembly,  and  also  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  practical  problems  be- 
fore municipal  officials.  Among  the 
speakers  will  be  Alderman  Charles  E. 
Merriam  of  Chicago ;  Mayo  Fesler, 
secretary  of  the  Civic  League  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio ;  George  C.  Sikes,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency ;  Mayor 
Martin  R.  Carlom,  of  Moline,  and  Pro- 
fessors F.  H.  Newell,  Edward  Bartow 
and  J.  M.  Mathews  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

All  city  officials,  civic  organizations 
and  others  interested  in  municipal  prob- 
lems are  invited. 

DID   YOU   KNOW 

That  the  City  Club  will  sell  you 

BY  the  box,  at  the  LOWEST  PRICE  OB- 
TAINABLE ANYWHERE,  THE  BEST  CIGARS 
TO  BE  HAD  IN  THE  CITY? 

IF.  YOU  DIDN'T 

now  is  the  time  to  lay  in  a  supply! 
The  best  ten-cent   cigars  are  only 

$3.85  FOR  a  box  of  fifty THE  BEST  TWO 

for  a  quarter  only  $4.70  and  $4.95. 
We  have  your  brand  or  can  get  it. 

YOU    CAN    ORDER    BY    TELE- 
PHONE 

And  we'll  deliver  by  messenger  or 
parcel  post  for  only  the  extra  cost 
of  carfare  or  postage. 


The   third   annual   convention   of   the 
Illinois  Municipal  League  will  be  held  at 


Members  of  the  City  Club  are  re- 
quested by  the  House  Committee  to  reg- 
ister guests  whom  they  introduce  to  the 
Club  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose 
at  the  cashier's  desk. 


.-.if'jtiMimk^i 


